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Looking Forward! 

T HOUGH January is here with its icy blasts, spring will be with us 
again in a few months and before we know it, Lo! it will be July — 
July the magic month when camps will open and school forgotten. What 
glorious times one has on those over-night trips! What interesting hikes 
over mountains the Directors plan! And as the sun goes down in all its 
crimson splendor, how chummy and cozy it is to sit around the camp fire, 
toast marshmallows, play games, and tell stories. 

To those who have never had camping experience, a treat is in store 
for you. Yours will be the pleasure of realizing what it is to live in the 
open; study nature at close range; enjoy and become proficient in the different sports. To 
you who have attended camp before, nothing need be said. You already know what adven¬ 
tures await you on the trail; what it means to make friendships that will last through life; 
how talents which you did not know you possessed were brought out. 

Select the camp you wish to attend now and for the rest of the winter have the pleasure of 
anticipating that eventful day in July when off to camp you will go. Remember, desirable camps 
fill up early. 

The following pages contain some of the best summer 
camps of different types for boys and girls. By addressing 
a letter to the Director of any camp that appeals to you, 
you will receive a prompt and cordial reply. By writing 
in to our Service, your inquiry will have immediate 
attention and it will be our pleasure to help you find a 
camp to meet your requirements for which there is no 
charge. 

Look forward! Enroll in a good camp now! 

Xgllian rJMatlaw 

3J3 Fourth Avenue St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
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BOB WHITTAKER, 
BIRD WARDEN 



I F that is n’t Bob Whittaker!” 
exclaimed Leila Ashworth to her 
brother Jim, as the runabout, which 
had been bestowed upon the latter by 
a distressed father on condition that 
he would n’t help himself to the big 
car, approached a stretch of woods 
near New Sharon, the Ashworth’s 
summer home. “What in the world 
can he be doing there? Let ’s stop 
and ask.” 

Jim applied the four-wheel brakes 
promptly. “Hello, Bob! What ’s 
up? Is that stump comfortable? 
You look as if you might be composing 
poetry.” 

“Not on your life!” Bob jumped 
up with a relieved expression. “Gee, 
I ’m glad to see somebody human!” 

“Somebody human? Whom .have 
you been seeing?” inquired Leila. 

“Nothing but birds!” replied Bob, 
in a bored way. 

“Birds?” repeated Jim. “Why 
birds?” 

“I’m here to take care of them.” 
Jim stared about him. “Where 
are they? What do you do?” 

“That ’s what gets me!” replied 
Bob, frankly. “You know that rich 
Mrs. Thomason who ’s come here 
lately? Well, this is her land, and 
it’s a bird sanctuary, and I’m bird 
warden.” 

“So that’s what the badge means, 
then!” cried Leila, referring to a strip 
of ribbon on Bob’s lapel with the 
initials B. W. printed on it. “I 


thought maybe you were tagging 
yourself with your own initials for 
fear you’d forget who you were out in 
this lonesome spot. When did you 
get to be a bird expert? I never 
heard you talk about them.” 

“I should hope not!” replied Bob, 
indignantly. “I don’t talk about 
them and I don’t know anything 
about them and, what’s more, I don’t 
want to! I have n’t really got any¬ 
thing against birds; they ’re all right 
in their way; but they let us alone, so 
why can’t we do the same? There’s 
nothing interesting about a bird, the 
way there is about a gasoline engine! 
Of course, I ’m perfectly willing to 
keep kids from shooting at them with 
air-guns; and if anybody tries to start 
a fire, they ’ll get into trouble; but 
when it comes to talking about birds 
to the visitors, and doing things to 
make the birds feel at home, as Mrs. 
Thomason hinted I should, why, all 
I can say is, I don’t feel at home out 
here myself, so how can I make the 
birds feel that way?” 

Jim and Leila, who were far too 
busy with the activities of the younger 
set to go in for nature study, seemed 
to grasp this point of view perfectly. 
However, practical difficulties sug¬ 
gested themselves even to their care¬ 
free natures. 

“But what are you going to do 
when people come along and ask 
questions?” Jim inquired. 

“Oh, I ’ll just pretend I know 


something,” replied Bob. “I ’ll just 
make up a lot of stuff!” and immedi¬ 
ately felt fortified in this bravado by 
Leila’s peal of laughter. 

“Look, there are some visitors 
coming now!” exclaimed the latter, 
recovering. “Go ahead and talk to 
them. We ’ll listen!” She drew 
Jim into a by-path, where they gazed 
into the foliage overhead while Bob 
approached a couple who had driven 
up. 

“Vat does it mean, bird sanctuary, 
eh?” inquired the man, pointing to a 
sign which the Ashworths had over¬ 
looked. 

Bob explained in a few well-chosen 
words which the founder of the bird 
sanctuary had impressed upon his 
memory. 

“Ain’t dat niz!” beamed the wom¬ 
an, whose face was as kind as her 
figure was ample. “So de leedle 
birds, dey is all veil taken care off 
here, eh? Joost as goot as I take care 
of my canary behind our delicatessen 
shop. And I suppose you know the 
names of all the birds, eh? Vot is 
dat leetle bird over dere in dot tree?” 

It was one of those baffling brown¬ 
ish birds which no one but an expert, 
thought Bob, could possibly know. 
One name would be as good as another 
to this simple foreign pair. 

“That,” he answered impressively, 
“is a double-breasted nut-hatcher.” 

“Eh? Vy do dey call it dat?” 
asked the man. 
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“It has two coats of feathers on its 
chest,” replied Bob, thumping his 
own chest for emphasis, “to keep it 
from catching cold in winter. And it 
is called nut-hatcher because the 
mother-bird sits on nuts to ripen 
them for food!” 

“Well, ain’t dot strange!” ex¬ 
claimed the woman. “I ain’t nefer 
heard of a bird like dat, nefer! It 
shows what goot a place like dis 
should do, dat one kin see such funny 
birds! Eh, Fritz?” The man re¬ 
plied in German, and the couple drove 
away. 

Jim and Leila rejoined the bird 
warden. They were shaking with 
laughter. 

“Bob, you ’re a scream!” cried 
Leila. “If I were Mrs. Thomason, 
I should pay you a dollar a minute for 
your line of talk. By-by for now. 
We ’re going to the movies. We ’ll 
drop around as often as we can to 
cheer you up. Take care of yourself 
and don’t work too hard!” 

“I ’ll try not to,” promised Bob, 
solemnly; and after his friends had 
whizzed off he sat down on the stump 
again and tried to think what he could 
do to pass the long hours between now 
and closing-time. To be sure, Mrs. 
Thomason had suggested various 
duties; but they were all so new to 
Bob and so remote from his every-day 
interests, which had hitherto been 
connected almost entirely with sports 
and mechanical subjects, that he 
hardly knew where to begin. Should 
he cut brush? The woods seemed to 
be all brush. Besides, his employer 
had warned him to be careful not to 
cut down the saplings of certain sorts 
of trees, assuming that Bob would 
know those trees when he saw them, 
which Bob felt to be a rash premise, 
to say the least. Should he make 
paths so that people could penetrate 
to the spots where they could best 
watch the home life of the birds? 
Bob gazed about him in bewilder¬ 
ment. Where were such spots? He 
was sure that if he began to make a 
path anywhere, the birds in that 
neighborhood would immediately 
vanish. 

At last something caught his eye 
which showed a need for immediate 
action. It was nothing else than a 
cat, who was prowling through the 
bushes in what seemed to the bird 
warden a sinister manner. 

“Shoo! Scat!” cried Bob, waving 
a club he was carving. 

The cat paused, opened its red 
mouth and meouwed plaintively. 

“You get out of here!” 

“Meouw!” replied the cat, sitting 
up on its haunches and curling its tail 
around itself. 

“None of your society manners!” 


ejaculated Bob. “I ’m not starting 
a conversation! I told you to get out, 
and I mean it! Scat!” He took a 
step forward and waved his club 
ferociously. 

The cat bounded away, pulling 
itself up over the stone wall in the 
lanky way of its tribe. Bob had 
gone back to his seat on the stump 
and was again whittling when another 
“meouw” greeted his ears, and there 
was the cat but a few feet from him. 

“You’ve got the nerve!” ejaculated 
Bob. “Who asked you for an en¬ 
core?” He picked up a pine-cone 
and threw it at the intruder. The 
cat shied in a coy manner and batted 
the pine-cone daintily with its paws. 

“Don’t you try any of this kitten 
stuff on me! You ’re old enough to 
take a hint! Get out now, before I 
throw you out!” Bob yelled. As he 
started toward it, the cat eluded him, 
making for the thick woods. Bob 
plunged after it, caught his foot in 
some trailing blackberry, and fell 
sprawling, seeing which, the cat lay 
down on its stomach and lashed its 
tail in appreciation of the sport. 
This was too much! Kind-hearted 
as he was, and unwilling to hurt any 
harmless animal, Bob certainly did 
yearn to give his unwelcome visitor 
a fright. A stone was conveniently 
near his outstretched hand. Bob 
seized and was about to hurl it when 
a voice shrieked: 

“Don’t you dare throw that stone 
at my cat!” 

A girl with big brown eyes, in 
knickerbockers, was regarding him 
indignantly. Bob dropped the stone, 
rose from his knees, and exclaimed: 

“Betty Howard! Where did you 
come from?” 

“Bob Whittaker! Of all people!” 
Cordiality struggled through the vis¬ 
itor’s disapproval. “How you must 
have changed since the time you 
pulled the porcupine quills out of 
Pete’s mouth, before you ’d throw a 
big stone like that at an innocent cat! 
Poor kitty!” 

“Your poor kitty’s got no business 
in a bird sanctuary,” Bob defended 
himself. “I did n’t mean to hit it 
with the stone, only just scare it.” 

“Is this a bird sanctuary?” Betty 
held the purring, captured pet against 
her shoulder. “I did n’t know. We 
only came last night. We’ve rented 
that cottage in Crab-apple Lane back 
of this place for the summer.” 

“Yes, it is a bird sanctuary, and 
I’m bird warden.” Bob touched his 
badge with a mock flourish. 

“What a splendid job!” exclaimed 
Betty. “Don’t you find it awfully 
interesting?” 

“Can’t say I do!” replied Bob. 

“Honestly? We have a friend 


who’s in charge of a place like this in 
Massachusetts, and he has the most 
wonderful time. He ’s written two 
books about his experiences already.” 

“I’m no author,” replied Bob, “but 
if I was, I ’d write a detective story, 
or something that had a little more 
pep to it than stuff about birds.” 

“What did you take the place for 
if you don’t like it?” inquired Betty, 
bluntly. 

“For the money!” 

“And you really don’t know any¬ 
thing about birds, and you are n’t 
trying to learn anything about them?” 

“Not on your life!” 

Betty Howard’s cheeks had flushed 
and her brown eyes looked hurt and 
disappointed. 

“Well,” she said, “I think you ’re a 
crab to take a job and then complain 
about it; and what ’s more, I don’t 
think it ’s honest not to try to earn 
your salary!” Turning on her heel, 
she walked away. 

Bob looked after her, dumfounded. 
Who would have thought of Betty 
Howard getting up on her high horse 
like that! She had always been so 
ready for fun in previous summers. 
He had thought of course she would 
take this job of his as a joke, as Leila 
had. Though she was not exactly 
Leila’s sort of girl, either, when you 
came to think of it—she was more 
wholesome, more of the outdoor type. 
Bob had always liked her immensely, 
which made him all the more annoyed. 

“When I want your opinion, I ’ll 
ask you for it!” he called after her. 
“And I ’ll thank you to keep your cat 
away after this. I may not be the 
kind of bird warden you think I ought 
to be, but anyway I don’t allow cats 
on the premises!” 

“I certainly will keep my cat out,” 
Betty turned to say; “and if I owned 
any birds, I ’d keep them out too!” 
She vanished, leaving Bob occupied, 
not altogether pleasantly, with his 
own reflections. 

Of course, Betty, after this inter¬ 
view, had no intention of ever again 
visiting the bird sanctuary; but as it 
so happened that the farm where the 
Howards were accustomed to buy 
their eggs was situated a short dis¬ 
tance beyond its entrance, and as 
Betty was regarded by them as the 
most suitable person to go after these 
necessities, a few mornings later 
found her near the spot where she had 
had the difference of opinion with her 
former friend. She marched along 
the road with her chin haughtily in 
the air, and yet, perhaps, she was not 
so haughty as she looked. To tell the 
truth, she had felt uncomfortable ever 
since her recent flare-up. She could 
not help remembering how Bob, the 
previous summer, had taken nearly a 
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dozen porcupine quills out of Pete’s “Oh, she’s away for a week,” said “I did not!” cried Jim, in horror, 
mouth—Pete was her Airedale—when Jim. “But anyway, she ought n’t to “Where did you learn that bright, 
every one else was afraid to go near mind. I don’t know any more about cheerful little piece of news?” 
the maddened animal; and she re- birds than Bob, but I certainly don’t “From my aunt who ’s staying 
called also how kind he was about know any less!” with us. A friend of hers in the club 

doing errands for everybody in his “I don’t suppose it ’s any of my wrote her. I guess they ’re all set to 
flivver, and what good times they had business,” said Betty, “but I wish ask questions and be shown where 



had swimming and playing tennis 
together. She began to wonder if 
Bob had really meant what he said 
and if she had not been a little hasty 
with him. So though she had planned 
to pass without looking either to 
the right or the left, she stopped in¬ 
voluntarily as a boy’s voice hailed 
her. 

“Hello, there, Betty Howard!” 

It was not Bob. It was his friend, 
Jim Ashworth. But the initials, 
B. W. flaunted from his buttonhole. 

“Hello, Jim! Are you a bird 
warden too?” 

“Not too—only instead. My car 
got out of order and the garage is 
busy, so Bob ’s fixing it and I ’m 
taking his place here for the day.” 

“What will Mrs. Thomason think 
about that?” 


you ’d tell me why Bob took this 
place, anyway.” 

“Because he has to earn money this 
summer and his mother would n’t let 
him work in the garage as he planned 
to. She thinks the company’s rough, 
and all that. She got this nice, clean 
job for him. She fixed it all up with 
Mrs. Thomason herself, and said that 
though Bob was not a great bird ex¬ 
pert at pre ent, she had no doubt 
he’d learn! Bob kicked like a steer, 
but what could he do, when his 
mother had set her heart on it?” 

“I see!” said Betty. This did put 
Bob’s conduct in a new light. “I’m 
glad you told me that. By the way, 
I suppose you know that a bird club 
all the way from New Hampshire is 
coming here this afternoon to visit 
the sanctuary?” 


the birds keep themselves, and so 
on.” 

“They ’ll ask questions of me?” 
inquired Jim, in a stricken voice. 
“They ’ll want me to show ’em 
round?” 

“The president of the club is a 
great friend of Mrs. Thomason’s,” 
went on Betty, remorselessly. “She ’ll 
let her know, I suppose, what kind of 
a time they have.” 

“What ’ll I do?” inquired Jim, 
despairingly. “I can say I ’m only 
substituting for Bob; but that will 
take a little explanation when Mrs. 
Thomason hears about it. It would 
be fine, would n’t it, if I was to lose 
him his job, when it’s too late for him 
to get a place in the garage or any¬ 
where?” 

“Jim,” began Betty. She hesi- 
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tated, then went on, “You know Bob 
did me an awfully good turn once, and 
I should hate to see him in trouble. 
Suppose you let me be bird warden 
to-day. I really know a good deal 
about birds. I ’ve always loved 
them.” 

“You mean you’d tackle this bird 
club instead of me?” Jim took her 
up eagerly. “Betty, you don’t have 
to ask me twice!” 

“I ’ll do it on one condition—that 
you don’t tell Bob anything about it.” 

“Why, all right,” said Jim, “not if 
you don’t want me to. Look, here’s 
the badge. You look as nifty a bird 
warden as there is, especially in the 
knickers and the boyish shingle.” 

Betty pinned the badge on her 
khaki blouse. “Jim!” She detained 
him as he was hastily departing. 
“You don’t think you could use your 
influence with Bob to get him to brace 
up and really learn something about 
birds? Because though I may be 
able to save him the job this once, I 
can’t keep it for him!” 

“I don’t know whether my influence 
is any good when it comes to making 
people do what they ought to do,” 
said Jim, doubtfully, “but I ’ll try.” 

A few days later, Bob received a 
letter which puzzled him greatly. It 
was from Mrs. Thomason, who was 
still away, and it congratulated him 
on the improvement in his work. 
Callers at the bird sanctuary, she 
said, had been very much pleased by 
the way he had answered their ques¬ 
tions. 

Who could those callers have been? 
Bob wondered. Since his discourse 
on the double-breasted nut-hatchers, 
about which, in spite of himself, he 
had felt rather uneasy, he had avoid¬ 
ed talking to visitors. It must be 
that German couple! What a joke! 
Did n’t it show that bluffing was the 
best way to please the gullible public! 
Bob tried to feel triumphant about 
his success, and thought he had suc¬ 
ceeded. He told Leila of it when he 
saw her, and of course she was highly 
amused. 

“What’s the use of studying birds 
when you can get away with things 
like that? Mrs. Thomason ought to 
raise your salary!” she congratulated 
him. 

Bob resolved that if he had a chance 
he would show the note to Betty. It 
might prove to her that she had been 
mistaken, and that other people were 
not as particular as she! It certainly 
was a joke on Betty, with her high and 
mighty ideas, if you came to think of 
it. So when, a day or two later, she 
passed the entrance to the bird sanc¬ 
tuary on her way to the farmer’s, he 
hailed her eagerly, forgetting that she 
must still be angry with him. 
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“Hello, Betty! How ’s every¬ 
thing?” 

“Fine! How’s the job?” 

“All right. Want to see a letter I 
just got from Mrs. Thomason?” He 
handed her the note with a flourish. 
Betty read it, then gave it back to 
him with a queer expression. 

“I ’d like to have earned a letter 
like that,” she said. 

If she laid any stress at all upon the 
word “earned,” it was so slight that 
none but a very acute ear, sharpened 
still more by a guilty conscience, 
would have noticed it. But Bob did. 
He flushed. 

“I suppose you think I have n’t 
earned it!” he said. “And maybe I 
have n’t, according to your ideas; but 
luckily other people are n’t so 
fussy!” 

“I’m very glad they ’re satisfied,” 
she said politely, and went on her way. 

Bob stared after her. He felt very 
much annoyed, but whether it was 
with himself or with Betty he could 
not have told you. The letter from 
Mrs. Thomason burned in his pocket, 
and finally he took it out and tore it 
into small pieces. At closing-time he 
went straight to the village library 
and asked the librarian for books 
about birds. Laden with four, he 
went home determined to spend the 
evening in quest of knowledge. 
Strange to say, he found bird lore far 
more interesting than he had imagined 
it would be, and grew so absorbed 
that he read and read until the letters 
began to swim before his eyes, and he 
realized that it was long after time 
for a boy with a job to be in bed. 

He overslept the next morning, and 
hurried off with only a bite of break¬ 
fast, and no time, of course, to refresh 
his memory over what he had studied 
the night before. He had not been 
on the job long before a car drew up 
to the entrance and Mrs. Thomason 
and two friends alighted. 

“Good morning, Bob. These are 
my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis— 
Bob Whittaker. We motored up 
yesterday, and I brought them right 
over to hear what has been going on 
in the bird sanctuary. What birds 
have you noticed lately?” 

Under the expectant gaze of three 
pairs of eyes, Bob felt absolutely 
compelled to say something. What 
should he select from all the names 
which he had learned the night before 
and which were now tangled in his 
mind in hopeless confusion? 

“I think,” he began wildly, “that 
there have "been a flock of—er—juncos 
around lately.” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Mr. Curtis, an elderly, scholarly- 
looking gentleman. “How extraor¬ 
dinary!” 


“Are you sure they were juncos?” 
asked Mrs. Thomason. “What did 
they look like?” 

“I did n’t see them so very dis¬ 
tinctly,” floundered Bob. 

“Then what made you think they 
were juncos?” 

“They—they sounded like them.” 

“What was the call?” 

“I—I don’t know that I can imitate 
it exactly.” 

“Oh, but their note is so simple!” 
encouraged Mr. Curtis. 

Bob, thus urged, emitted a hoarse, 
despairing whistle. 

“That could n’t have been a junco!” 
said Mr. Curtis. “A junco’s note is 
crisp, like this— tse, tse! In fact, I 
don’t seem to recognize it as that of 
any bird I know.” 

“I should be surprised if you did!” 
said Mrs. Thomason. “It did n’t 
sound any more like a bird than it did 
like a ferry-boat!” She gave Bob an 
indignant glance. “I am afraid our 
bird-guide is playing a joke on us,” 
she said. “He certainly knows more 
about birds than he seems to, but he 
evidently does not feel like imparting 
his knowledge this morning. We 
shall have to make discoveries for 
ourselves!” 

They walked away. Poor Bob! 
The world seemed topsyturvy. When 
he had deliberately tried to be funny, 
he had been taken seriously and 
praised for his knowledge, or so he 
thought; and now, when he had tried 
his best to please, he had met with 
a mortifying rebuke. His cheeks 
burned and he did not know what to 
do. Taking a little book out of his 
pocket, he hastily turned the pages. 
“H—I—J. ‘Jay-bird.’ ‘Junco.’” 

“Idiot!” he exclaimed a moment 
later, “Picking out a snowbird in 
July! If they ’d asked me what 
animals I’d seen, I suppose I’d have 
said a polar bear— Hello! What’s 
the .excitement?” 

Betty Howard was running down 
the path toward him. 

“There’s a snake in the bushes over 
there making a noise like a hundred 
locusts! Mr. Curtis thinks it ’s a 
rattler. He nearly stepped on him. 
They ’re all marooned on a rock, too 
scared to move! I was hunting for 
my cat again when they shrieked 
to me to look out and to tell you. 
What ’ll we do? Go and get a state 
trooper?” 

“I guess not!” Bob took a firm 
grasp of the club which he had been 
whittling. “Lead me to it!” 

But Betty did not lead him. She 
pointed, and followed. A girl may 
know a lot about birds, and yet not be 
anxious to scrape acquaintance with 
a rattlesnake. 

“It ’s all right. He ’s dead!” 
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shouted Bob, a few moments later. 
“Gee, I ’m glad I was here! I ’ve 
been waiting all my life for a chance 
to kill a rattler! Ten rattles! Is n’t 
he a beauty?” He dangled the 
creature on his stick, resplendent in 
its rich stripes of coppery brown and 
green gold. It had been too sluggish 
to escape and a few blows of the club 
had killed it. “Come and see the 
fangs!” Bob invited the others. 

They came very cautiously. 

“Bob,” Mrs. Thomason said, “I 
congratulate you. I ’m certainly 
glad you were here this morning.” 

Bob looked at her doubtingly, 
memory of recent events overcoming 
his elation. “As a bird warden, I’m 
a good snake-killer, maybe!” 

“But Mr. Curtis said you knew so 
much about birds the other day, 
Bob.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed 
Mr. Curtis, “but I referred to the 
other guide—this one!” He looked 
at Betty, who blushed. 

“I was just taking the place for a 
day,” she stammered. 

Bob suddenly saw light. 

“The day I was away?” 

Betty nodded. 


So that was why Mrs. Thomason 
had written him the congratulatory 
letter! And he had showed it in 
triumph to Betty herself. Had n’t 
he been a real, double-dyed chump! 
All that remained now was for Mrs. 
Thomason to tell him that he was no 
longer needed on the job. He started 
guiltily when that lady again spoke 
to him. Oh dear, it was as bad as he 
had feared! 

“I don’t feel it would be right to 
ask you to stay here after this,” said 
Mrs. Thomason. 

Bob swallowed hard. He wished 
Betty was n’t listening. 

“There is too much risk,” went on 
his employer. 

“I could study more,” urged Bob, 
feebly. “The next one that came 
along”—he meant questioner, of 
course—“I might be ready. I might 
not be so stupid.” 

“On the contrary, you might step 
on him by mistake,” said Mrs. Thom¬ 
ason, “and he might bite you.” 

Bob stared at her. “That ’s one 
thing I have n’t done—step on any¬ 
body! And nobody ’s tried to bite 
me yet!” he cried, in justification 
both of himself and of the visitors. 


Betty forgot her late embarrass¬ 
ment in a peal of laughter. “Mrs. 
Thomason is talking about rattle¬ 
snakes, Bob!” 

“Oh, I thought you meant people!” 
said Bob, relieved. “I’m not afraid 
of rattlesnakes! JThey ’re pretty 
nearly as conspicuous as a truck, and 
they always sound their Klaxon! 
Of course, as long as I know they ’re 
here, I won’t go stepping into under¬ 
brush without looking. What I want 
to do now is to clean up the brush 
and vines and kill any I see, so as to 
make the place safe for everybody. 
That ’s what I call a real job! If 
you ’ll only let me stay!” 

“Why, of course I will, if you ’ll 
surely be careful and not get bitten. 
And I ’ll get a man to help you. I’m 
proud of having such an energetic and 
fearless bird warden!” 

“And on the side I ’ll learn all I 
can about birds,” Bob promised her. 
“Only, if I do get in a tight place, do 
you mind if I run over and ask 
Betty?” 

“Surely not!” said his employer, 
as the others laughed, and Betty 
promised to help the now genuinely 
enthusiastic bird warden. 
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N iagara river! Though 

only thirty-six miles long, in its 
scehery, its history, and its interest to 
the geologist and to the ordinary 
tourist, it is a river without a match. 
Collected in this one short water¬ 
course are to be found the most 
famous cataracts in the world, the 
most turbulent stretch of water 
known, and an awesome whirlpool 
whose equal cannot be found the 
world over. But really to know the 
Spirit of Niagara one must live near 
it, hear it, and see it in all its moods. 
One cannot come for a day or so and 
then go away again and say: “I have 
seen Niagara!” 

Thirty thousand years ago Niagara 
Falls was born. Perhaps some rough 
and barbaric cave-man, a dim an¬ 
cestor of the American Indian, looked 
on its beginning with dull wonder! 
The prehistoric cataract was not 
in the same position as its mod¬ 
ern counterpart, however. Niagara 
River then poured over a steep and 
high bluff which even to this day 
keeps separate two flat plateaus, one 
three hundred feet "higher than the 
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other, which lie between Lake On¬ 
tario and Lake Erie. Since that far 
distant time the cataract has steadily 
receded in its slow and titanic journey 
upstream, wearing away the rock 
beneath it, until it has now reached 
a position seven miles above its 
starting-point. In doing so it has 
gouged out a mighty gorge more than 
two hundred feet deep, lined on 
either side with nearly vertical rock 
walls. Between these lofty cliffs the 
river flows in wild and tumbled 
rapids, in winter the home of count¬ 
less sea-gulls who soar above the 
foaming waters making the air ring 
with their strange and mournful 
cries which can be heard even above 
the roar of winter gales. 

The erosion of the falls, if allowed to 
continue, will in time bring them back 
to the source of the river at Lake 
Erie. Many think that the falls will 
never reach this point, believing that 
in the ages to come every drop of 
water will be utilized for electric 
power. But scientists and engineers 
say that at least thirty per cent of the 
water now running over the falls is 


needed in winter-time to keep the 
river channel free from ice. 

Let us board a gorge-line electric 
car which will carry us upstream 
along the water edge of the 1 Niagara 
from Lewiston, the birthplace of the 
falls, up the river to the falls them¬ 
selves. 

Almost at once we enter the gorge, 
with its steep, rocky sides looming 
two hundred feet above us. Soon the 
calm green waters become roiled and 
turbid, and we have reached the 
lower rapids. On the shore on the 
Canadian side lies the huge, majestic 
mass of an electric power-house, 
vying with the wild nature around it 
in grandeur and rugged beauty. On 
the rocks which line the American 
shore, Indians come from a reser¬ 
vation near by to spear fish in the 
rushing water. They come in the 
evening armed with fish tridents ten 
feet long, and all night one can see a 
row of lanterns gleaming like fireflies 
along the bank. Sometimes a huge 
sturgeon weighing several hundred 
pounds may be caught after a whole 
night of ceaseless watching. 
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Farther up the river we come to the 
Devil’s Hole, a deep ravine running 
off from the gorge, filled with a dense 
tangle of vegetation above which 
tower mighty forest giants. Here, in 
1763, the first English wagon-train 
ever to travel over the portage be¬ 
tween Niagara Falls and Lewiston, 
laden with furs, was attacked by a 
band of ambushed Seneca Indians, 
and almost a hundred English sol¬ 
diers massacred. The Indians poured 
forth volleys of musketry from the 
higher land, and then with wild 
war-whoops rushed out and attacked 
the soldiers with tomahawks. Wag¬ 
ons, horses, and men, the dead with 
the living, were thrown headlong over 
the awful brink and down into the 
chasm. Only three men from the en¬ 
tire band of soldiers lived to tell the 
tale. Two of these leaped over the 
side of the cliff, where they landed 
safely in the branches of a tree, while 
the third dashed away on his horse, 
escaped unharmed from the hail of 
bullets aimed at him, and went at a 
gallop to Fort Schlosser to get aid. 
A relief force coming on the scene 
afterward was itself ambushed by the 
Indians and almost completely anni¬ 
hilated. A third force from Fort 
Niagara came still later only to find 
the Indians gone and the ground 
covered with mangled and scalped 
corpses. One may still see here the 
bed of Bloody Run Creek, so named 
from the awful massacre. 

Beyond this historic point we reach 
the really big rapids, with their 
foaming crests. Day and night they 
send up a loud thundering boom 
which under favorable conditions can 
be heard almost half a mile away. 
At this point the river narrows 
suddenly, causing the water to be 
forced into the center of the channel, 
thus forming a long, undulating 
liquid ridge in midstream which rises 
several feet above the water level. 

Here on the Canadian side is the 
Niagara Glen, a truly remarkable and 
beautiful spot which should be visited 
by every tourist to Niagara Falls. 
The glen is composed of large flats 
below the gorge wall covered with 
many tall pines and huge trees. 
Woodland paths wind in and out 
between these trees and between 
enormous masses of rock which in 
bygone ages have crashed down from 
the cliff above. Sometimes one dis¬ 
covers mysterious caves in whose dark 
recesses may be found mounds of ice 
even in early summer. The glen is a 
paradise for the botanist, and in it 
grow many rare varieties of flowers 
and ferns. Coons, squirrels, skunks, 
rabbits, and other animals are found, 
and occasionally one may even come 
across a rattlesnake. But among the 


most interesting sights in the glen are 
the Pot-holes. These curious round 
holes, with their perfectly smooth 
sides, bored through large boulders, 
have awakened the interest of many 
tourists. Some of them are even big 
enough for a person to crawl into. 
The Pot-holes were formed many 
centuries ago at a time when the glen 
was under water. Smaller rocks, 


surface-flowing entering Strewn. At 
the upper end of the whirlpool, where 
the river thus dives beneath itself, are 
to be seen huge masses of floating 
driftwood, caught for weeks and 
sometimes for years in the natural 
trap. The shore at this point is 
strewn with heaps of flotsam. In the 
center of the vortex, however, one 
may sometimes see a great log sudden¬ 
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which happened to be lying in cav¬ 
ities in boulders, were spun round 
and round by the river current, and 
slowly ground out the holes, although 
themselves worn away to nothing in 
the task. 

Above the glen we come to the 
whirlpool, a weird and uncanny place. 
The inlet to the whirlpool runs at 
right angles to its outlet, a large 
circular basin thus being formed in 
which the waters continually swirl 
and eddy. The water circles once 
around the maelstrom and then gains 
its outlet by an undercurrent which 
flows directly beneath and across the 


ly up-ended and sucked beneath the 
water’s surface to reappear no more. 
In the whirlpool are usually found the 
bodies of those unfortunates who have 
committed suicide by jumping over 
the falls. Often these float around 
for days in the vortex before falling 
into a favorable current which brings 
them to land. 

The whirlpool has an interesting 
origin. It remains as the last existing 
portion of the gorge of a prehistoric 
river which was buried ages ago by 
one of the glaciers coming down from 
the north. The falls, receding here, 
quickly scoured out this part of the 
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drift-filled gorge, forming the whirl¬ 
pool’s deep basin. The course qf the 
prehistoric river is shown on the map 
representing the whirlpool and the 
Niagara gorge. 

Traveling upstream once more in 
the gorge car, we arrive at the Whirl¬ 
pool Rapids, the most turbulent and 
swiftest waters in the world, and the 
scene of many thrilling feats and 
accidents. At this point the surface 
of the river is beaten into one mass of 
foamy white by the raging waters as 
they rush wildly forward on their mad 
journey toward the sea at a speed 
of almost thirty miles an hour. At 


certain places huge masses of water are 
gradually piled up higher and higher 
until they form steep, conical mounds 
towering high above the surface. 
These mounds then fall with a crash 
and a roar, forming mighty combers, 
only to have the process repeated all 
over again a few moments later. 
Sticks and logs are whirled onward by 
the boiling torrent, sometimes sub¬ 
merged, sometimes thrust to almost 
their whole extent out of water. 

The chief causes for the formation 
of these rapids are the extreme 
shallowness and the extreme narrow¬ 
ness of this portion of the river, al¬ 
though there is also a considerable 
drop in the level of the channel. It is 
difficult to imagine that through this 
narrqjv neck are squeezed the waters 
of those vast inland seas: Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, and 
Lake Erie. 

In 1861, one of the most thrilling 
incidents in the history of Niagara 


Falls occurred when the little steamer, 
Maid of the Mist, then an unprofitable 
venture, successfully passed through 
the Whirlpool Rapids on her way to 
Lake Ontario. The owners had re¬ 
ceived an offer for her if they should 
deliver her to the lake, and so engaged 
Joel Robinson to pilot her on her 
fearful voyage. Two men, the en¬ 
gineer and fireman, offered to ac¬ 
company Robinson on the trip. On 
the appointed day crowds of people 
lined the gorge to witness the exploit. 
The little boat steamed a short 
distance upstream, then pointed her 
nose directly down-river, and plunged 


fearlessly into the seething rapids. 
The first great wave struck her so 
fiercely that it nearly broke her in 
two and swept the smoke-stack clean 
away. The engineer was thrown to 
the deck by the blow, while the 
fireman, imprisoned beneath decks, 
fell on his knees and prayed, and 
Robinson abandoned the helm and 
clung to a cabin post for dear life. 
The stout little boat righted, however, 
and sped on, faster than craft had 
ever gone before. In a few moments, 
after a terrific buffeting, she reached 
the whirlpool, where Robinson once 
more took the wheel and guided her to 
the outlet away from the dangerous 
vortex. She then passed through 
four miles of rapids, guided mainly by 
the current, until at last she reached 
the calm waters beyond and drew up 
at the dock at Queenston, a town on 
the Canadian side opposite Lewiston. 

The Maid of the Mist was the first 
boat that had ever arrived from 


upstream at Queenston during its one 
hundred years existence as a port of 
entry. The collector of the port of 
Queenston, an unsentimental Scotch¬ 
man, at once rushed forth and 
insisted that Robinson take out en¬ 
trance and clearance papers. Robin¬ 
son complied and the papers may still 
be seen. 

For many years after this spec¬ 
tacular trip the Maid of the Mist ran 
on Lake Ontario, but Robinson from 
that time on was a changed and 
subdued man. He looked twenty 
years older after that voyage of 
fifteen minutes, during which he had 
come face to face with his Maker. 
He died a few years afterward and the 
effects of his harrowing experience are 
commonly said to have caused his 
death. 

In 1888, Captain Webb, a famous 
English swimmer, and the first con¬ 
queror of the English Channel, lost 
his life in a brave, but foolhardy, 
attempt to swim these same Whirl¬ 
pool Rapids. He dived from a 
rowboat into the quiet water above, 
and then, swimming high out of water, 
went straight toward the rapids. He 
plunged bravely under the apex of 
two waves which, running out from 
the two shores, meet in a “V” in the 
center of the river. A moment later 
he reappeared below, but when about 
a third of the way through the rapids 
he disappeared from view and was 
seen no more until several days later 
when his body was recovered from the 
river near Lewiston. A long cut on 
his head, evidently made by the edge 
of a rock, seems to prove that rocks 
extend much closer to the surface of 
the rapids than was formerly sup¬ 
posed. It has always been found 
impossible to measure the depth of 
the river in this section. 

From the upper end of the Whirl¬ 
pool Rapids to the foot of the falls, a 
mile upstream, the river is wide and 
calm, and its drop in level is small. 
Engineers now propose to dig a tunnel 
extending from the two huge steel 
arch bridges, which cross the river just 
above the rapids, in a straight line 
across a triangle of land to the Devil’s 
Hole, near which the rapids of the 
Niagara end. The tunnel would be 
almost level, and a vertical drop of 
ninety feet from the lower end of the 
tunnel to the river below would thus 
be obtained. Water diverted from 
the Niagara would flow from the 
upper to the lower end of the tunnel, 
where it would drop down a vertical 
shaft and pass through huge turbines 
before reentering the river. These 
turbines, which look something like 
the paddle-wheels of a water-mill, 
only much larger, would be connected 
to dynamos, and an immense amount 
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a series of steep rapids, in which the trated in the case of the American 
water will flow in a narrow stream Fall. The flow over this fall, al- 
in the middle, leaving the rock though very thin, is so perfectly 
cliffs on either side dry. distributed by several small natural 



of electric power could thus be pro¬ 
duced. At the present time, water is 
diverted around the falls for the same 
purpose. The route for such a pro¬ 
posed tunnel is shown on the map of 
the lower Niagara River. 

Going on upstream we climb slowly 
up the face of the cliff along a steep 
incline. A few minutes later the car 
has brought us within sound of 
Niagara Falls, “Thunderer of the 
Waters,” and our trip through the 
gorge is over. 

Lately much has been said about 
the so-called “suicide” of the Horse¬ 
shoe Fall. Many years ago when 
the Horseshoe Fall was first named, it 
really had the shape of a horseshoe. 
A survey of the falls taken in 1764 
shows that the crest line extended 
from the Canadian shore to Goat 
Island in an even semicircle. But 
later surveys prove that since that 
time the cataract has been steadily 
receding at an average rate of between 
foUr and six feet a year. The “lucky 
curve” of the horseshoe has gone for 
ever, and in its place a “V” is being 
formed which will become more and 
more sharply indented as the years go 
by. Thus the horseshoe is actually 
cutting its own throat and its crest 
line is constantly becoming longer and 
longer, causing the flow to become 
concentrated in the center of the 
channel while the cliffs on each side 
are covered with only a thin veil of 
water. The increased central con- 


Submerged dams, or weirs, and 
artificial islands have been suggested 
by our army engineers and the Queen 
Victoria Park Commission respec¬ 
tively as a means of remedying such 


islands upstream that almost no 
erosion takes place. 

Experiments made with a perfectly 
built miniature model of Niagara 
Falls belonging to the Niagara Falls 
Power Company seem to show that 
the best plan is one in which both the 
islands and a weir be used. In such 
a plan, a string of islands would be 
placed across the river a short dis¬ 
tance above the crest of the Horse¬ 
shoe, insuring an even distribution of 
water. A weir would be built farther 
upstream, extending at right angles 
from the Canadian side, deflecting 
sufficient water from the Canadian 
channel into the American channel 
on the other side of Goat Island to 
maintain its natural flow. This would 
send an increased amount of water 
over the American Falls, thus main¬ 
taining their beauty even in the event 
of more water diversion for power 
purposes. 

Such a project, though difficult to 
carry out, due to the fierce rapids 
above the Horseshoe Fall, is possi¬ 
ble, engineers say. Several fantastic 
plans, such as the dropping of huge 
blocks of stone into the river from an 
overhead cable extending from Goat 
Island to Canada, or allowing barges 
loaded with stone to float downstream 
and stick on shoals above the Horse¬ 
shoe, have been suggested as ways for 
the building of the artificial islands. 
But engineers say that the river-bed 
where the work would be done would 
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centration is causing an increased a condition. The object of both of 
recession at this point, while the these plans is to distribute the flow 
increased recession is causing an of water so evenly over the crest of 
increased concentration. Scientists the Horseshoe that erosion would take 
who have made a careful study of place at no one part more than at 
the problem fear that the horse- another. The plan of placing islands 
shoe may in time become merely above the crest is already well illus- 
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have to be dry. Coffer-dams would 
be built, temporarily diverting the 
stream around each spot where an 
island would be erected. To be 
successful, the work would have to 
have the international cooperation of 
both the United States and Canada, 
and would be one of the greatest 
engineering feats ever attempted. 

For the past hundred years Niagara 
River has been the scene of many rash 
and foolhardy feats, a recountal of 
which would take many pages. Niag¬ 
ara, with its scenic fame and its 
adaptability for feats of all kinds, has 
been the Mecca for daredevils of all 
nations. The last affair of the kind 
took place in 1920, when Charles 
Stephens, a barber from Bristol, 
England, attempted to go over the 
Horseshoe Fall in a barrel of his own 
design. The exploit cost him his life, 
and only fragments of his body and 
the barrel were later recovered. It is 
doubtful whether Niagara will ever 
again be the scene of such exploits as 
were so common in the past century, 
for both the American and Canadian 
Governments frown on them severely 
and usually prohibit the attempts. 

Numbered among these exploits 
have been the passing over the falls 
and through the rapids in a barrel; 
the swimming of the Whirlpool 
Rapids, attempted by Captain Webb, 
as already described; the shooting of 
the Whirlpool Rapids in boats; and 
leaps from the old upper suspension- 


bridge down into the river two hun¬ 
dred feet below. The gorge has also 
been crossed by several rope-walkers 
on cables. These walkers have had 
extraordinary luck, only one of them, 
Steve Peere, being killed. His dead 
body was found one morning beneath 


his cable. It is believed that he 
attempted to make the crossing of the 
gorge during the night. 

The first and most famous of all 
these rope-walkers was Charles Grave- 
let, a Frenchman, universally known 
under the name of Blondin, so called 
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because of his blond hair. He is still 
remembered, while the names of the 
others have been forgotten. He 
seems to have been absolutely fear¬ 
less, whistling lively tunes while 
performing, at the same time carrying 
a long pole weighing forty pounds as 
an aid for keeping his balance. It is 
certainly a wonderful fact that during 
his seventy years of active life he 
never once had a single accident on 
the tight rope. 

Blondin made his first crossing of 
the gorge on June 30,1859, before the 
largest crowd that had ever gathered 
at Niagara Falls. He used as his 
equipment a special rope five hundred 
yards long and costing $1300, the ends 
of which were securely moored to the 
sides of the gorge by several guy- 
ropes. Walking calmly out until he 
was above the center of the river, he 
there took a drink from a bottle of 


water raised by means of a rope from 
the deck of the Maid of the Mist far 
below. 

A few months later he again 
crossed, on this occasion carrying 
Harry Colcord, his manager, on his 
back. A strong wind was blowing 
at the time, causing the long rope to 
sway sickeningly, and making Colcord 
so nervous that he almost sent both 
Blondin and himself headlong into 
the river. When above the middle of 
the river Colcord was to get off and 
climb down to the cable so that 
Blondin might get rested. It is said 
that at this time there was a quarrel 
between Blondin and his manager, in 
which Blondin threatened to leave 
Colcord behind on the cable if he 
did not keep himself under control. 
Needless to say, this threat was 
entirely successful and the remainder 
of the trip was made safely. 


A few days later Blondin crossed 
the gorge chained hand and foot. On 
his return he carried with him a small 
stove, on which he cooked an omelet 
while in the center of the cable. This 
omelet he lowered to the passengers 
on the Maid of the Mist. On other 
occasions he walked across with a 
bushel basket tied on each foot, 
and once he carried on his back a 
woman. 

In 1860, Blondin performed before 
the late Edward VII, King of Eng¬ 
land, at that time Prince of Wales. 
At one time he walked over on stilts, 
while at another he turned somer¬ 
saults above the Whirlpool Rapids. 
He performed numerous other dare¬ 
devil feats both here and in other 
countries before retiring, many years 
later, in England, where he spent the 
last years of his life as a country 
gentleman. 


SONGS OF CHIVALRY FOR THE NEW YEAR 



“MAGNOLIA” 

By FRANCES W. MARSHALL 


T HIS portrait of a fair-haired 
lass— 

A princess she must be; 
Those ermine-bordered, stately 
robes 

Belong to royalty. 

And yet that open, candid brow, 
That gentle, modest air, 

The blooming branch her fingers 
hold 

As she comes down the stair 


Reveal the truth: no princess she, 

But just an English maid; 

To her sweet self, not to her 
birth, 

Is willing tribute paid. 

For ever when girlhood walks 
abroad, 

High-hearted, clear of eye, 

Though clad but in a homespun 
gown, 

A princess passes by. 


HERO WANTED 

By BERTON BRALEY 


A BOY’S heart is a light 
heart, 

A true heart, a clean heart. 

A boy’s heart is a right heart 
If it has half a chance; 

It’s leal and kind and tender, 

A knightly and a keen heart 
That glows with fire and splen¬ 
dor 

And thrills with high ro¬ 
mance! 

A boy’s way is a lithe way, 

A brave way, a strong way. 
He takes his gay and blithe way, 
Amid the worldly throng, 


A-seeking for adventure. 

And if he goes the wrong 
way, 

Not his should be the censure, 
But those who lead him 
wrong. 

A boy loves strength and vigor 
Of mind and of sinew; 

He wants life braver, bigger, 
With more of zest and joy. 

You must be fine and real 
And give the best that ’s in 
you 

If you ’d be friend, ideal, 

And hero—to a boy! 







THE SILVER SNUFF-BOX 


’Ey MARY WELLS 


tier and a ball besides! Would I were 
going!” Peggy sighed. 

“Oh, your time will come,” said 
Joseph, a little condescendingly. 

“Thank you, Grandfather,” Peggy 
laughed; “one would think you were 
an elderly gentleman instead of merely 
two years my senior.” Then, eagerly, 
“Are you going to wear the silver 
buckles, Joseph?” 

Joseph’s face clouded. “The 
pumps came yesterday from Sim¬ 
mons’s. They are too large by half a 
size and there is no time to change.” 

“Nobody will notice,” said Peggy, 
consolingly; then, with a twinkle in 
her eye, “they will all be gazing at the 
waistcoat with the forget-me-nots.” 

“I wish you were going, Peggy,” 
said Joseph, generously. “You dance 
the minuet far better than the older 
ones. I should like to have you for a 
partner.” 

Peggy swept him a courtesy. 
“Thank you, Master Joseph,” she 
said. 

On the other side of the street, 
several gentlemen passed in earnest 
conversation. Peggy’s face grew 
suddenly grave. “’T is Mr. Samuel 
Adams,” she said with respectful awe, 
“and Mr. Quincy and Mr. Hancock 
with him.” She lowered her voice. 
“They say that Governor Hutchin¬ 
son refuses to let the tea ships 
sail.” 

“Yes, and the collector of customs 
has also refused papers. Master 
Rotch, of the Dartmouth, will inter¬ 
view the governor again to-day; but 
they say he is obdurate.” 

“Father says the masters of the tea 
ships are between the devil and the 
deep sea,” quoth Peggy. 

“They were told eighteen days ago 
that entry at the custom-house would 
be at their peril. Now let them look 
to it. There is to be a meeting this 
afternoon at Old South Church with 
speeches by Samuel Adams, Josiah 
Quincy, and others. People have 
been pouring in from the country all 
the morning. Many will be there.” 

“What do you think they will do, 
Joseph?” asked Peggy, eagerly. 

“Nobody knows; but mark my 
words, Peggy Warren, that tea will 
never be landed.” 

Peggy grew pale. “I hope there 
will be no fighting.” 

Joseph’s boyish lips set firmly, “If 
there is, it will not be our fault. 
Loyal Bostonians are of one mind. 
Have you seen the broadside against 
William Jackson, importer at the 


T HE old mahogany cabinet stands 
beneath the oil painting of 
my great-great-grandfather Prescott. 
This venerable gentleman has his 
powdered hair arranged to a nicety 
and wears the most correct of filmy 
neck-ruffles. 

Within the cabinet is an object 


Toward noon of that particular 
day, Master Joseph Prescott, then in 
his eighteenth year, was leaning over 
the palings in front of the Warren 
mansion, holding earnest converse 
with Miss Peggy Warren. Peggy, 
wearing a cherry-colored cape and 
hood which set off to advantage her 


which has to do with one of the most 
exciting events of Joseph Prescott’s 
life. This is a silver snuff-box, which, 
when opened, discloses— But to tell 
that at the beginning would be to 
spoil the story, which has to do with 
prerevolutionary times—to be exact, 
to the sixteenth of December in 1773. 


dark hair and eyes, was listening with 
evident interest to Joseph’s eager 
words. 

“And the waistcoat is of pearl-gray 
satin with sprigs of forget-me-nots.” 

Peggy clasped her hands. “Oh, 
Joseph!” she cried, “you must run in 
to let us see you in your finery. Din- 
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Brazen Head, north side of the town 
house?” 

“Yes, and rightly it says that those 
who buy from him will bring disgrace 
upon themselves forever. We will 
drink liberty tea all the days of our 
life before we pay their tax!” Peggy’s 
eyes flashed. 

“Amen!” said Joseph. 


see you in your ball costume, and, 
Joseph—bring me something from 
the party. Promise!” 

“I promise,” said Joseph, with hand 
on heart. 

That December afternoon, Peggy 
Warren was restless. After the mid¬ 
day meal, her father had departed for 
the meeting, grave and silent. She 



“And they thought that the cheap¬ 
ness would tempt us to forget prin¬ 
ciple ! Little they know of the temper 
of Americans!” Peggy’s voice was 
scornful. 

“To-night will tell the tale,” said 
Joseph. “No penny of tax will be 
paid on that tea.” 

“Let us hope that the governor will 
listen to reason and that to-morrow we 
shall see the ships weigh anchor. 
There is our black Amanda beckoning 
me to lunch, so good-by, Joseph.” 

As Peggy tripped up the steps she 
called back. “Do not forget to let us 


stood at the window and watched the 
men go hurrying by, all bound for 
Old South Church. The slow hours 
passed and Mr. Warren did not re¬ 
turn. What was happening? 

Early December twilight fell. In 
the kitchen, black Amanda was busy 
preparing the evening meal. Up¬ 
stairs, Mrs. Warren was putting Baby 
John to bed. Peggy was alone in the 
big parlor, lighted only by the blazing 
logs on the hearth. She wandered 
over to the harpsichord and, seating 
herself, ran her fingers idly over the 
keys, dreamily watching the flames. 


The door from the big hall opened 
quietly. Peggy looked up, then 
sprang to her feet in terror. There, 
before her, awful in war-paint and 
feathers, stood a stalwart Indian. 
He held a tomahawk in his right hand. 
The expression on his face was 
terrifying. 

Peggy opened her lips. 

“Do not scream, Peggy. It is only 
I.” 

The voice was familiar. “Joseph 
Prescott!” gasped Peggy. Then se¬ 
verely, “What mean you, sir, coming 
here like this to scare a poor girl out of 
her wits?” 

“I looked through the window and 
saw you were alone,” said Joseph, 
calmly, “so I ventured in. I thought 
you would like to see me in this 
guise.” 

“Well, I do not. You are simply 
horrible,” said Peggy, witheringly. 
“What is this masquerade, and what 
of the dinner and the ball?” 

“The dinner and the ball can wait,” 
said Joseph, briefly. “We have more 
important business on hand. Gov¬ 
ernor Hutchinson has definitely re¬ 
fused to let the tea ships sail. Master 
Francis Rotch is even now on his way 
to Old South with the governor’s 
answer. Daniel Oldfield came to 
warn me. He is waiting outside.” 

“But what are you going to do, 
Joseph? I trust you do not intend to 
tomahawk poor Master Rotch.” 

Joseph ignored Peggy’s flippancy. 
“We are going to have a party of our 
own.” He spoke grimly. 

Peggy’s glance fell upon his feet. 
“Why, Joseph Prescott, you are wear¬ 
ing your pumps!” 

“I was dressing when Daniel came 
and there was no time to change; but 
it matters little.” 

A shrill whistle came from without. 
“It is Daniel,” said Joseph; “I must 
be off.” 

“Joseph, tell me—” 

But Joseph was gone. 

For a moment Peggy stood motion¬ 
less, then, hurrying into the hall, she 
snatched up the red cape and, drawing 
it about her, ran out into the dark- 

“They will be shocked and I shall 
be roundly scolded, but I am going 
nevertheless.” 

In the dim light ahead, she could 
make out Joseph and his companion. 
With their cloaks drawn about them, 
there was no trace of Indian attire. 
So fast they walked that Peggy had 
almost to run to keep them in view. 

Soon she found that others were 
running in that same direction; then 
at last, candle-light gleamed faintly 
from the windows of Old South 
Church. Caught in the crowd, 
Peggy lost sight of Joseph, and found 
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herself swept helplessly to the very 
portal of the church. 

“It is John Hancock speaking,” 
said some one near her; and another, 
“Master Rotch has just arrived with 
the governor’s answer.” 

The door opened to admit a portly 
gentleman in a big cloak. Scarce 
knowing what she did, Peggy slipped 
in behind him and into a dark corner. 
No one noticed her, for in the dimly 
lighted room all eyes were fixed on 
John Hancock, who, bending from 
the pulpit, was talking in low tones to 
Master Rotch. After a few whis¬ 
pered words, he straightened himself. 
His face was very pale. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the gov¬ 
ernor refuses to permit the Dartmouth 
to sail. This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country.” 

Scarcely had the words left his'lips 
when a terrifying war-whoop re¬ 
sounded from the porch. At the 
evident signal a band of fifty or more 
men dressed as Indians filed swiftly 
from the church. 

Peggy shrank farther into her dark 
corner, fearing lest Joseph should see 
her. 

“To Griffin’s Wharf!” came the cry, 
‘ ‘the Mohawks are going to the wharf!” 

The masqueraders swung along, 
followed by the crowd. Peggy found 
herself outside the church running 
with the rest. In the excitement of 
the moment everything else was for¬ 
gotten. 

At the wharf lay the tea ships, dim 
lanterns swinging from their prows. 
The Mohawks swarmed over the 
wharf and up the sides. They disap¬ 
peared into the hold. Peggy waited 
breathless. Would they scuttle the 
sljips? It was evident that they had 
met with no resistance. Every nerve 
tense, she stared into the darkness. 

A moment later, a group appeared 
on the Dartmouth’s deck carrying a 
huge case. Tomahawks descended, 
packing was strewn about. There 
was a splash, and into the water of 
Boston Harbor fell the contents of the 
first of three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea! 

“They are dumping the tea into 
the harbor,” said Peggy. “Rightly 
Joseph said there would be no tax 
paid on this cargo.” 

A strange joy surged. up in her 
heart. Tears were in her eyes. She 
wondered which of the dimly moving 
figures was Joseph. How still the 
crowd was! There was almost a 
solemnity about the silence. An¬ 
other case was emptied and a third. 

A hand fell upon Peggy’s shoulder 
and a stern voice said, “This is no 
place for women.” 

Peggy turned quickly. “Father!” 
she cried. 


“Peggy Warren!” Her father’s 
voice came amazed. “What means 
this? What are you doing here?” 

Peggy faced him bravely. “I fol¬ 
lowed Joseph Prescott, Father.” 

“Followed Joseph Prescott!” 

“He came in, dressed as a Mohawk, 
and he went without telling me what 
was to be done. I know it was un- 
maidenly, but I had to come. I ’m 
an American, too, Father.” 

At sight of Peggy’s eager, pleading 
face, Mr. Warren’s stern counte¬ 
nance relaxed. 

“Come, daughter,” he said, “they 
will be three hours at this task, for it 
is to be thoroughly done. Your 
mother will be anxious about us both. 


Mayhap we may meet the town- 
crier.” 

Peggy clung to her father’s arm as 
he elbowed his way through the 
crowd. Despite her escapade, there 
seemed a new bond between them. 
For a time they walked in silence, 
then Peggy said timidly, “Father, 
what will England do?” 

“God knows, my child; but what¬ 
ever she does, we Americans must be 
united. As freemen we must be 
exempt from tyranny; but liberty is 
sometimes a costly thing, Peggy. 
Mr,. Hancock’s speech was a solemn 
setting forth of that.” 

“Oh, Father, think you there will 
be war?” 

“It will not come unless they force 
it upon us, but if it does come, we 
shall be ready. Heretofore we have 
protested in vain; now we have acted 
with both dignity and effectiveness.” 
There was pride in Mr. Warren’s 
voice. “They can have no doubt of 
our determination now.” 

He spoke more lightly. “Some 
day, Peggy, you may be proud to say 


that you were at the Boston tea- 
party. But look, there is your 
mother in the doorway. Think how 
you are going to make your peace with 
her.” 

The next morning, Peggy Warren 
was at the fireplace, demurely knit¬ 
ting, when Joseph Prescott arrived. 

“Good morning, Master Mohawk!” 
she cried saucily, “give an account of 
yourself, sir, and of your Indian 
prank!” 

“Of my Indian prank, as you call 
it, Mistress Peggy, no account is 
needed, since all Boston knows the 
story, you as well as another.” 

“Mayhap I know it better than an¬ 
other,” said Peggy, with a smile. 


“What mean you by that?” 

“Merely that I speak with the 
positiveness of an eye-witness,” said 
Peggy, nonchalantly. “Others than 
Mohawks may go to Old South 
Church and to Griffin’s Wharf as 
well.” 

“Certainly others were there, but 
never you, Peggy Warren! You are 
trying to mystify me, that is all.” 

“But I was there,” cried Peggy, 
“and it is you who must bear the 
blame of my unmaidenly conduct! 
Did you think, after so arousing my 
curiosity, that I could rest till I knew 
what was to be done? Listen, sir,” 
and Peggy launched into a spirited 
narrative of her adventures. 

Joseph listened with gratifying in¬ 
terest. When she paused for breath 
he queried, “And had you no fear, 
Peggy?” 

Peggy laughed. “I must own that 
I shook in my shoes when Father ap¬ 
peared, but that was only for a little, 
for he was so kind and understanding. 
It was all wonderful. When I heard 
that first splash, Joseph, I almost 
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clapped my hands for joy. I was so 
proud to think that you were there. 
How orderly it all was.” 

Joseph nodded. “After it was all 
over, actors and spectators dispersed 
quietly; but this morning, Paul Revere 
was off to carry the news to New 
York and Philadelphia. It is the 
beginning of great things.” 

“The only drawback,” said Peggy, 
a little later, “was your missing the 
ball. I was counting on your de¬ 
scription of all the splendors.” 

“But I have n’t missed it,” said 
Joseph. “It is to be to-night. Our 
host was among the Mohawks.” 

“Then you may still wear the for¬ 
get-me-not waistcoat; but the pumps, 
Joseph, were they not ruined?” 

“They will pass, but since you men¬ 
tion pumps, Peggy, I am reminded.” 

He drew from his pocket a small 


box tied with ribbon and handed it to 
Peggy. 

“What is it, Joseph?” 

“Did I not promise to bring you 
something from the party?” 

With trembling fingers Peggy un¬ 
tied the ribbon and lifted the cover. 
Her cheeks grew pink. “Oh, Joseph, 
it is tea from the Boston tea-party.” 

“When I reached home,” said 
Joseph, “my pumps were full of it, 
and with good reason since I tramped 
the tea-strewn deck of the Dartmouth 
for hours and the pumps were loose. 
Does the gift please you, Peggy?” 

“Oh, Joseph!” was all she could say. 

Peggy’s father entered just then 
and Peggy proudly displayed her gift. 
Mr. Warren said nothing, but he went 
to a mahogany cabinet, opened it, 
took from a drawer a little silver box, 
and laid it in Peggy’s lap. 


“Oh, Father,” she cried in awe, 
“your silver snuff-box!” 

“The receptacle must be worthy of 
the contents,” he said smiling. 

Peggy turned to Joseph with 
sparkling eyes. “I am glad the 
pumps were large, Joseph. I shall 
keep the tea always, and when I am a 
white-haired old lady, I shall tell the 
story of the Boston tea-party to my 
grandchildren, and always I shall 
finish by saying, ‘Children, my friend 
and neighbor, Joseph Prescott, was 
one of those who threw the tea into 
the harbor.’ ” 

Peggy’s words were prophetic, for 
as Peggy Prescott, wife of Colonel 
Joseph Prescott, she lived to tell 
not only to her grandchildren, but 
to her great-grandchildren the story 
of the silver snuff-box and its con¬ 
tents. 


A GREAT LITTLE NATION OF LONG AGO 

Being a Glimpse of The Golden Age of Pericles for High-School Students of History 

3y PROF. HENRY W. ELSON, LITT.D. 


N O nation can make an enduring, 
immortal record in the world’s 
life except through the leadership of 
its men of genius, men who could lead 
their fellow-men farther than they 
had gone before in some line of 
thought or culture or achievement. 
Measured by this standard, it is 
agreed by students of ancient civi¬ 
lization, Greece holds first place among 
nations of the past, and, in some 
respects, among all peoples, past and 
present. And it is also agreed that 
the Age of Pericles stands out in 
grand relief in Grecian history. 

Let us enlarge the Age of Pericles 
to include about one century and a 
quarter, from the year 469 B.c.—the 
date at which Pericles entered public 
life in Athens and began his forty- 
years’ reign—to 350 B.c. Athens at 
that time was nominally a republic, 
but so completely had this man con¬ 
trol of the government that we may 
well use the term “reign.” The 
preeminence of Athens during this 
period—a little city of perhaps fewer 
than 100,000 free citizens—constitutes 
one of the most astonishing records in 
the annals of history. 

If one were to name half a dozen of 
the most eminent historians of all 
time, two of them would be Athenians 
of the Age of Pericles—Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Were you to name 
eight or ten of the greatest drama¬ 
tists, covering all nations and all 
historic times, three of them would be 


Athenians, and of this same age— 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Were an equal number of the greatest 
philosophers in history to be chosen, 
three would be men of Athens of the 
Age of Pericles—Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. This remarkable record 
may be carried still further. Among 
the half-dozen most famous sculptors 
of all time, Phidias and Praxiteles 
must be included; and among an 
equal number of the greatest orators, 
two were contemporaries of,this same 
city—Demosthenes and Pericles him¬ 
self. Also, Pericles must again be 
named among the very few greatest 
statesmen of historic times. 

The above record is amazing 
enough; but it is still more amazing in 
another respect. We are fond of 
choosing out a “Very-first” in the 
various fields of human thought and 
achievement. Only one or two of the 
nations can be credited with more 
than one First in anything, and most 
of the nations must be left out of this 
rare group. Here is a partial list 
(omitting religious leaders) to which 
perhaps most people will agree. 

The greatest statesman of all time 
was produced by ancient Rome in the 
person of Julius Caesar. If it be 
agreed that Michelangelo was the 
prince of painters, Italy, though not 
Rome, must be credited with a second. 
The ablest of all commanders in war 
was Hannibal, a child of Carthage, 
North Africa. If Beethoven was the 


greatest of musical composers, Ger¬ 
many finds a place on this map. 
France will probably in future hold a 
place in this honor-list for giving the 
world Pasteur, and Poland for Coper¬ 
nicus. England, the British Empire, 
in her long history has produced only 
one Very-first, in Shakespeare, the 
greatest literary genius known to 
history. And how about America? 
Young as we are, it will doubtless be 
agreed that we too are on the honor- 
list. We have one First, Abraham 
Lincoln, a world figure; and another, 
the only one still living—Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Note that none of the above belong 
to the past hundred years except 
Lincoln, Pasteur, and Edison; and, ex- 
ceptingthese, seldom have two lived in 
the same century or the same country; 
only one country besides America, 
Italy, is credited with two, and they 
were fifteen centuries apart. So rare 
are such men! 

Now note the astonishing thing 
about Athens! In this little Greek 
city there flourished, in the Age of 
Pericles, three of the undisputed 
Very-firsts. These were Demos¬ 
thenes, the greatest orator that ever 
lived; Phidias, who, as a sculptor 
surpassed all other men that ever 
made a record of their thoughts in 
marble; and Aristotle, who has been 
pronounced, and no doubt rightly, 
the profoundest intellect in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 



JAPAN AT THE NEW YEAR 

:By MILDRED WALDO 


AS a little girl, when I studied 
/l geography, I was always at¬ 
tracted and fascinated by the lessons 
about Japan. What I remembered 
best, after forcing myself to learn the 
exports and imports, were the pic¬ 
tures of Japanese boys flying their 
New-Year kites—grotesquely shaped 
affairs—and the short descriptions of 
the festivities which always take place 
in the Sunrise Kingdom at the New- 
Year time. Never in those days did 
I even dream of visiting Japan. But 
one does not know what interesting 
experiences are lying just ahead, for 
not only did I visit that fascinating 
land, but actually lived there four 
happy years! 

When the first New Year rolled 
around, it was very evident that the 
old geography had been all too 
meager in telling of that gala season. 
And each succeeding year of residence 
brought new things to the attention 
which had not been observed before. 

First of all, the Japanese calendar 
year is not reckoned like ours at all! 
While 1927 is dawning upon the 
world, it will be in Japan the fifteenth 
year of Taisho, which means the 
“Era of Righteousness.” Whenever 
a new emperor comes to the throne of 
Japan, a new “era” starts. So you 
may conclude that the present em¬ 
peror is beginning his fifteenth year 
as ruler of the empire. Commercial 
houses and banks in their corre¬ 
spondence with business firms in other 
parts of the world, however, naturally 
conform to the Roman calendar in 
dating their communications, but the 
post-office stamps all letters, whether 
domestic or foreign, with the Japanese 
dates. If then, you receive from 
Japan a New-Year card posted on 
January first, it will bear the stamp 
15-1-1, instead of 1-1-27. When one 
lives in Japan he receives so many 
greeting-cards that he needs a secre¬ 
tary to keep track of them! The 
post-card mail is so heavy for three 
or four days that the Government can 
scarcely take care of it. But although 
the first week of the year means such 
serious work for the postman, the rest 
of Japan is a gay holiday throng, and 
all business is at a standstill. 

The festivities really begin on 
New-Year’s eve just as here at home. 
I suppose Kioto, where I lived, is as 
attractive a city as there is in all 
Japan. It is the old capital of the 
empire, so it has many a beautiful 
temple. One of them is particularly 
famous because from it people for 


miles around receive “sacred” fire for 
cooking their New-Year breakfast. 
You may wonder how they carry it 
home without it going out. They 
surmount that difficulty very readily. 
If you should walk along the broad 
boulevard leading to the “Fire Tem¬ 
ple,” you would meet them, boys and 
girls and men and women by the 
dozens and dozens from early evening 
all through the night, coming from 
the temple carrying a piece of heavy 
hemp rope, the end of which is aglow 
with the sparks lighted at the shrine 
by the temple priest. The boulevard 
leads directly to the long flight of 
stone steps at the entrance to the tem¬ 
ple grounds. Passing under the dark 
pine-trees inside, the crowd surges 
toward the shrine, and other crowds 
stand watching the priests as they 
feed fuel to the fires burning in hang¬ 
ing metal receptacles. No other 
lights shine within the gates, and as 
people come and go, their shadows 
dance weirdly in and out among the 
tall tree-trunks. You may wonder 
what the breakfast is which is cooked 
over the fire lighted with the sacred 
hemp tapers. In every home the 
mother makes a special cake which 
looks when finished like a large disk 
of white blancmange pudding. Later 
in the day, while making New-Year 
calls, one may be offered some of this 
“mochi,” as it is called, made from 
rice flour. Since it is like sticky 
paste without much taste, it will not 
appeal to the average palate which 
has not been brought up on it. 

As the day advances, the streets 
of cities are perfect merry-go-rounds 
as rickshaws roll from door to door, 
stopping just long enough for friends 
to drop their cards into the basket 
which is hung outside every Japa¬ 
nese house on New-Year’s morning. 
Shouts of “Happy New Year!” sound 
like home, even though they are in 
another tongue. 

No Japanese will start the New 
Year owing anything to anybody. 
Often he will have to sell an old 
family treasure to get money enough 
to settle all his debts. If one of them 
is especially indebted to another for a 
kindness received during the year, he 
will stop on his round of calls to pre¬ 
sent an appropriate gift wrapped in 
an exquisitely beautiful square of 
cr§pe silk and tied with an elaborate 
bow of white, red, and gold cord. The 
recipient of the gift, often embar¬ 
rassed by its expensiveness (although 
it must never be opened in the pres¬ 


ence of the donor), serves tea and 
wraps a little bundle of cakes in 
snowy rice-paper to present to. the 
caller when he departs. 

The special New-Year decorations 
seen everywhere consist of grouping 
together green bamboo stalks, flow¬ 
ering dwarf plum-trees, and pine. 
At either side of bank entrances and 
doorways of large business houses, 
these three are arranged in large 
green tubs. The arrangement is 
uniform wherever seen, three pieces 
of the bamboo, each a different length, 
forming a background for the plum 
and pine. In homes, the same com¬ 
bination is used on a smaller scale, 
growing in diminutive earthen pots 
of green glazed pottery. Often the 
three are tied together and hung over 
doorways, just as holly and mistletoe 
are at home. 

But more decorative than all else 
are the brilliant flower-bedecked ki¬ 
monos of little girls as they play at 
battledore and shuttlecock in every 
street and lane. This game is seldom 
seen at other seasons, Japan is so 
given to special things at special 
times. 

While the girls are thus happily 
engaged, their brothers are filling the 
skies overhead with marvelously de¬ 
signed kites, and shopkeepers and 
clerks play—yes—American baseball, 
a pitch-and-catch game only, in the 
middle of many of the thorough¬ 
fares. 

People, old and young, in their best 
attire of rich dark silks, fill the streets 
from morning till night. Many of 
them pay their respects at some 
temple shrine and then stay to picnic 
with their families in the temple 
gardens, converting them into gay 
pleasure-parks. 

How would you like it, if you were 
born on Christmas day of 1926, to 
be told on New-Year’s day of 1927 
that you were two years old? And 
yet that is just how the Japanese cal¬ 
culate ages! For if little Miss Chrys¬ 
anthemum is born on October first or 
on April first of a certain year, she is 
called one year old as soon as she 
arrives. Then on the first of the next 
January she becomes two years old! 
It corresponds to the custom in the 
west of speaking of a child as in its 
second year. Japan’s interpretation 
is that a child has lived in two differ¬ 
ent calendar years, instead of comput¬ 
ing its age from the time of its birth. 
Therefore one is never quite sure of 
the exact age of a Japanese boy or 
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girl, but must always deduct at least 
one year; and when a child is born at 
the end of a year, the given age is, of 
course, nearly two years more than 
the actual age. 

Every year the emperor offers a 
prize for the best New-Year poem. 
It is a great honor to win it. After 
its selection most people procure a 
copy of it written on a long scroll of 
beautiful paper or of silk or satin and 


hang it in the recess where they 
always keep one beautiful object of 
art or vase of flowers. 

It is far more interesting to enjoy 
the general festivities—of calling, 
sending hundreds of cards of greeting, 
and returning favors—as an onlooker 
than it is really to participate in it all. 
But after living in Japan a few years 
and making friends there, it is impos¬ 
sible to receive favors without return¬ 


ing them. Then it is that we stran¬ 
gers to the land feel that we make 
many social blunders, because we are 
not sure we know exactly the polite 
thing to do from the Japanese point 
of view. But they are always kindly 
and as ready to excuse us as we 
would them if we were entertaining 
them in our home where many of 
our customs would be strange to 
them. 








er ton (T^raley 


A Knight of the Bath met a Dey of Algiers 
As they ambled along on their way. 

Said the Dey, most polite, “Ah, I bid you, good Knight, 

A pleasant and kindly good day!” 

Said the Knight, “Ah, good Dey, I am happy to say 
A jolly good day to you, too! 

It is no more than right that a Dey and a Knight 
Should meet, as they frequently do.” 

Said the Dey, “You ’re a Knight of the Bath, I perceive 
By the manner in which you ’re bedight. 

So, being a Knight of the Bath, I believe 
You must be a Saturday night.” 

Quoth the Knight, “Oh, I tub every night at my club 
So it ’s plain that I am, so to speak, 

A Saturday knight on a Saturday night. 

And a Saturday knight all the week.” 

Spake the Dey, “I ’ll be frank in discussing my rank, 

So I ’ll whisper it into your ear: 

As a Dey I am new; I ’m admitting to you 
That I’ve just been a Dey for a year!” 

Said the Knight, with a smile: “Shall we travel awhile 
In a friendly and comradely way? 

For a day and a night we ’ll be merry and bright, 

’T would be fun for a Knight and a Dey!” 

So together they walked and together they talked, 

And the people who met them would say. 

As they hove into sight, “What a fine sunny Knight!” 
Or else, “What a very dark Dey!” 

Mused the Knight, “Though it’s queer, it is perfectly clear 
That no matter how time takes its flight, 

I can honestly say I’m a Knight, night and day, 

While you are a Dey, day and night!” 

Spoke the Dey: “I expect you ’re entirely correct. 

Can a Dey be a Knight? Ah, nay, nay! 

And you can’t make a Dey of a Knight, you are right, 
But—we can make the night like the day.” 

So that night they were gay, were the Knight and the Dey, 
As they feasted till dawn’s early light; 

Then the Knight, quite aufait, said good night to the Dey, 
And the Dey said good day to the Knight! 







THE GHOST OF THE GLIMMERGLASS 

By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALMENT 


Pell Fielding has inherited from his uncle one hundred thou¬ 
sand feet of standing pine located in northern Vermont on the 
shores of tiny Lake Glimmerglass. As he needs every available 
dollar to defray college expenses, he decides to cut the timber 
himself and takes his chum Sam Ross into partnership. The job 
is financed by Mr. Ashby, the shrewd and genial country store¬ 
keeper. He secures a market for the logs, buys a horse for skid¬ 


ding them, and hires three Canadian-French choppers. The 
boys arrive at Mr. Ashby’s store early in June and are about to 
set out for camp in the woods when they are accosted by Jake 
Duckett, a disreputable character who has a fancied claim to the 
pine timber. He departs threateningly when Pell refuses to 
give credit to his claim. The boys and the Frenchmen make 
camp in the woods and are ready for work in the morning. 


CHAPTER III 

THE GHOST APPEARS 

W HILE they were at breakfast 
the woods rang to a loud 
“Clang! — Clang! — Clang-clang-clang!” 
and glancing up, they saw a proces¬ 
sion leaving the other camp. At its 
head, like a marshal on parade, march¬ 
ed Pete beating time with a stick on a 
tin pail, and behind him stepped the 
others in unison, one carrying a cross¬ 
cut saw and iron wedges, the other an 
ax. Pete advanced to the first pine, 
with a whoop struck it a blow with 
his drumstick, tossed the pail aside, 
seized one end of the saw, and the 
next moment he and Joe were sending 
the shining steel into the wood. Back 
and forth, steadily and smoothly as a 
pendulum, they worked with an ease 
and force that was a pleasure to watch, 
but the dismay of any tyro to imitate, 
for team-work with a cross-cut saw is 
art. When the saw was well buried, 
the third man, Hed, who had been 
christened Edmund, started a wedge 
behind it and from time to time hit it 
with the flat of his ax so that the saw 
was always running freely. Little 
cones of golden sawdust grew on each 
side of the tree; the men cast frequent 
glances upward; finally the tree 
swayed, caught itself and shivered, 
swayed again, and went down with a 
crash and a roar that echoed far back 
in the forest. 

“The opening gun,” Sam remarked, 
and began washing dishes. 

Pete and Joe moved on to another 
tree, leaving Hed to “limb out” the 
fallen one, and when the second was 
felled they returned and sawed the 
first into fourteen-foot logs. So they 
worked without pause, one limbing 
out what the others sawed and resting 
by alternating from saw to ax. It 
was a system bound to produce the 
best results. 

When the boys arrived on the scene 
with Jess, Pete met them. 

“You don’ know somet’ing ’bout 
snake log?” he asked. 

“Not a thing,” Pell confessed. 
“Show us.” 


Pete fastened one end of the snak¬ 
ing chain to the whifHetree, slipped 
the other around the end of a log and 
fastened it. “Don’ stan’ close to a 
log when de horse start,” he cautioned. 
“She roll an’ w’ip an’ mabbe bus’ you 
leg—bang. Start easy—dis way.” 
He took the reins and chirped to Jess. 
The horse, who had been looking over 
his shoulder with the eye of one long 
accustomed to such business, got 
deliberately into the collar and went 
straight to the skidway almost with¬ 
out guidance. Unhooking the chain 
with a flip of the wrist, Pete seized a 
peavey (a lumberman’s cant-hook 
with a strong spike at the end) and, 
handling it as dexterously as a drum- 
major does a baton, rolled the log 
along the skids to the header. While 
the boys watched closely he piled three 
others against it and stepped back 
with a flourish of his hands. 

“Dat stay on de sam’ place till 
somebody move him!” he cried with 
satisfaction. “A pile got be start 
right or bamby it ain’ stan’ up. Now 
you.” 

So Pell took the reins and, after 
considerable manceuvering, got a log 
to the skidway. “Now, Pete,” Sam 
grinned, “I ’ll show you how to use a 
peavey.” And driving the hook deep, 
he heaved on the log. It started 
down the skids at a good rate, but 
diagonally. It was a small log, and 
when he ran after it and hooked one 
end it turned at right angles to the pile 
and crashed into the brush at the side, 
carrying the peavey with it. 

“That’s a trick you don’t know,” 
Sam remarked solemnly to Pete, who 
was dancing up and down and clapping 
his hands. 

“Dat right!” the little Frenchman 
cried. “You show me somet’ing 
new, sure ’nough.” 

“I ’ll show you more from time to 
time,” Sam promised. “Pell, please 
connect your old plug to that log once 
more.” 

Pete sprang forward, and taking the 
reins from Pell’s hands, hung them on 
the horse’s collar. “Dis horse know 
his biz-ness,” he said. “I show you 
easy way to drive.” He stepped back 


and picked up the chain, holding the 
whiffletree clear of the ground and 
away from the horse’s heels. “Haw 
roun’!” Jess turned slowly to the 
left. “Git up! You see dat log? 
Git up ahead! What for you stop? 
Haw off dair! Dat de log. You 
blin’? Whoa! Now gee roun’. Gee! 
Whoa!” 

Without a touch on the bridle, the 
horse had been guided to the log, turn¬ 
ed completely around from left to 
right, and stopped exactly in front of 
the log. Pete hooked the chain and 
stepped aside. “Come on, ol’ hoss. 
Gee! Gee up dair.” And without a 
wasted motion Jess snaked the log to 
the skidway and stopped. “Dat it,” 
Pete said. “Hoss got brain sam’ as 
man. He don’ need bridle. When 
you want him go lef’ say ‘Haw,’ when 
you want him go right say ‘Gee’. He 
know.” And Pete went back to his 
work. 

Pell looked after him admiringly. 
“He has taught us a lot in the past 
few minutes,” he remarked. 

Sam nodded. “All the professors 
are n’t in schoolrooms, not by a jug¬ 
ful!” he said. 

If the boys had been lumbermen, 
the task of skidding and piling the logs 
would have left them with much time 
on their hands. But they were not 
lumbermen, merely eighteen-year-old 
lads whose stiffest manual labor here¬ 
tofore had been pushing a lawn-mower 
or hoeing a garden. It was all new 
work, and body and mind had to be 
trained to meet every step of it. It 
seemed to them that they progressed 
at a snail’s pace, as children after a 
day at school are discouraged because 
they cannot read their elders’ books. 
Acts that the Frenchmen performed 
intuitively required of the boys the 
most careful and thoughtful coordina¬ 
tion of mind and muscle. To watch 
Pete drive a peavey hook into a log, 
it seemed the easiest thing in the 
world; but behind it lay long expe¬ 
rience, countless repetitions of the 
same act until the muscles of shoul¬ 
ders, arms, wrists, and fingers each 
performed their exact duties, no more 
and no less, else the hook would take 
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hold at an angle that would throw the 
log in the wrong direction. And the 
apparently simple act of fastening a 
chain around a log required, in fact, 
the nicest calculation; an almost im¬ 
perceptible difference in the position 
of the hook would produce a straight 
hitch or a rolling hitch, which on 
rough ground might result in snaking 
the log clear or snagging it between 
stumps. A thousand other things to 
which they had never given a thought 
had to be learned in detail; but tu¬ 
tored by Pete and assisted by a horse 
whose intelligence was almost human, 
they managed to keep up their end of 
the job. In addition, there was the 
camp work, and each log as it was 
piled was measured and the number 
of feet it contained was set down in a 
note-book. Sam, who was good at 
figures, had mastered the log rule in 
preparation for this. 

Saturday night the men were so 
eager to be off that Sam added the 
figures, sitting on the last log piled. 

“Eight thousand, six hundred and 
thirty feet,” he announced. “That 
is forty-three dollars and fifteen cents 
for four days’ work. Better than 
three and a half a day.” 

“We mak’ more nex’ week,” Pete 
prophesied. “It is slow work to git 
start.” 

“Hope you do,” Pell said. “The 
more you cut the better. Here is an 
order on Mr. Ashby for the money.” 

Pete pocketed it with profuse 
thanks. “You stay on dis place?” he 
asked. 

“I do,” Pell answered, looking at 
his blistered hands. “I am dog- 
tired and I don’t care who knows it.” 

Sam stood up and groaned. “I 
would n’t walk to town for a pile of 
silver dollars as big as that pond. 
Samuel is going to sleep like an honest 
man from now until Monday morn¬ 
ing.” 

A few moments later the men were 
hurrying away through the woods, 
laughing and singing, apparently as 
fresh as they were the first day. 

“Suppose we ’ll ever be as tough as 
they are?” Pell asked. But Sam 
only stretched his sore muscles and 
groaned again. 

But a Sunday of rest made them 
feel ready for the next day’s work. 
Monday evening, as Sam sat reading 
a paper Pete had brought from town, 
Pell strolled up from the other camp 
where he had been calling. 

“Sam,” he said in a low voice, 
when he was stretched on the ground, 
“some one has been trying to make 
the men dissatisfied with their job.” 

“How do you know?” Sam laid 
aside the paper. 

“They have been telling me they 
can get better wages for less work in 


the asbestos mines on the other side 
of the mountain.” 

“I don’t believe they can.” 

“Nor I. But some one has been 
talking to them, trying to make us 
trouble.” 

“Friend Jake Duckett?” 

“I had thought of him. But I 
don’t think the men will quit us.” 


“Hear that?” Pell asked anxiously 
under his breath. 

“I should worry!” Sam scoffed. 
“What can he do?” 

Evidently he could do nothing, for 
the next week went off without a 
hitch and the rapidly growing log 
piles now contained well over thirty 
thousand feet. Every one was in 


“Oh, they ’ll stick it out,” Sam was 
confident. “I did n’t know there 
were any asbestos mines around 
here.” 

“They ’re over the mountain. I 
heard something about them last 
winter, but I guess they are n’t very 
important.” 

Though the men continued to talk 
about the higher pay in the mines, 
they worked hard and that week 
brought their wages up to four dollars 
a day. They were delighted, and 
Joe boasted, 1 ‘When I tell J ake Duckett 
what we git, he keep still.” 


high spirits, especially the boys, who 
had gained their “second wind” and 
were enjoying the work. They spent 
that Sunday in the village with Mr. 
Ashby, and early the next morning 
returned to the woods with fresh sup¬ 
plies. 

As they hardened to the work they 
no longer found it necessary to go to 
bed soon after supper, and often they 
spent the evening around a smudge 
(for the Glimmerglass had its quota 
of mosquitoes) with the Frenchmen, 
whose incessant talk ranged on all 
subjects, displaying at the same time 
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a wisdom and an ignorance that was 
entertaining at least. That Monday 
evening the conversation turned to 
the supernatural, showing beyond a 
doubt that the men were believers in 
it. 

“You don’t really think there are 
ghosts?” Sam asked Pete. 

‘ ‘Yessir. I know it mesaf. ’ ’ 

“You never saw one.” 

“We-e-ell, mabbe not, but I know 
some feller dat hafe see him.” 

“It is always some one else who has 
seen them. I wish I could see one.” 

Pete’s voice bore a note of earnest 
warning when he said: “You be care¬ 
ful or sometam you do. You know 
one live on dis place.” 

“Lives where? In these woods?” 

“In de pon’.” 

“A ghost in the Glimmerglass!” 
Sam laughed. “How did he get 
there?” 

It was a long and picturesque story 
that Pete told, with a flood of words 
and gestures quite indescribable. The 
gist of it was that in the far-away days 
an Indian lived alone beside the Glim¬ 
merglass, so old it was said he had 
seen two hundred winters. And he 
was very wise, a great medicine-man 
to whom all Indians came for counsel. 
So powerful was his medicine that he 
could wrap himself in his blanket and 
stand in the midst of the fire-spirits 
without being burned. 

But there was professional competi¬ 
tion even then, and somewhere in the 
west was another great medicine-man 
who was jealous. He, being old him¬ 
self, sent young men of his tribe to 
spy upon his rival and, if possible, to 
destroy the magic cloak wherein was 
said to be his power. They stole the 
cloak, for its owner was feeble and 
unguarded, and knowing that the 
fire-spirits could not or would not 
harm it, they carried it out on the 
Glimmerglass and gave it to the water- 
spirits to keep forever. In vain the 
old medicine-man searched for it, and 
finally he died. But his spirit still 
haunts the pond, endlessly seeking the 
magic cloak. 

Such was the tale that had come 
down through generations of Indians 
and white men. It was all but for¬ 
gotten when Pete had received it from 
an old man, and by numerous repeti¬ 
tions and additions had made it 
familiar to the country-side. For 
Pete and his companions believed it. 
In their veins was Indian blood, and 
back of that was an uninterrupted line 
of ancestors all deeply superstitious, 
for in that respect some parts of the 
modern Canadian provinces are little 
better than medieval France. 

So firmly did the three Frenchmen 
believe the story that the boys dare 
not pooh-pooh it. 


“Has this ghost ever been seen?” 
Sam asked solemnly. 

“Yessir.” Pete spoke in a hushed 
voice. “One ol’ man tell me he see it 
when he was leetle boy. He say lots 
of folks see him.” 

“I don’t imagine it is around here 
any more,” Pell remarked. “It has 
been so long since it was last seen.” 

Pete shook his head doubtfully. 
“Mabbe he git tire of hunt for dat 
blanket, but I reckon some tarn he 
come back an’ look some more. Bah 
gosh, I hope I ain’ on dis place when 
he do!” And Joe and Hed agreed 
fervently. 

The darkness deepened and a si¬ 
lence fell upon the group about the 
smudge. Suddenly it was broken, 
violently, by a long, quavering, un¬ 
earthly cry. 

“Sacrb nom!” Pete cried, and the 
three Frenchmen blanched. 

“What’s that?” Sam jumped to 
his feet. “Lord Harry!” His voice 
rose excitedly. “ There ’ s the ghost! ’ ’ 

He pointed to the pond, where a soft, 
luminous, glowing something was 
moving slowly about on the water as 
though searching the depths! 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GHOST SCORES 

For a moment there was absolute 
silence, even the whippoorwills that 
had been calling back and forth from 
the ledges above the pond were hush¬ 
ed. No one about the smudge fire 
breathed; the very smoke itself seemed 
to be suspended motionless in the air. 
And then again sounded that long, 
quavering, unearthly cry. The ghost 
—for it was impossible at the moment 
to think of it as being anything else 
—quivered, seemed to rise slightly 
from the surface of the water, and. 
vanished as suddenly as it had ap¬ 
peared. 

The boys looked at each other in¬ 
credulously. The three Frenchmen, 
their faces ashen, stared at the pond 
in utter terror. 

“Now,” said Sam, who would not 
have been seriously upset by a regi¬ 
ment of ghosts, “what do you call 
that?” 

Pell got to his feet. “It was cer¬ 
tainly something,” he answered in an 
awed voice. “We all saw it.” 

“And heard it too,” Sam added. 
“Did you ever hear such a blood¬ 
curdling noise?” 

Joe and Hed still sat like statues. 
Pete moved slightly and moistened 
his lips with his tongue. “Ghos’!” he 
whispered in horror, rolling his eyes 
from one to another, “ol’ Hindian 
ghos’!” 

Sam would have laughed, but Pell 
whispered in his ear, “Don’t make fun 


of him; he ’s in dead earnest and 
scared stiff.” And aloud, “It is gone 
now and no one is hurt.” 

Pete shook his head. “Dat was 
one warnin’.” 

“Warning?” Pell asked. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Ghos’ don’ come lak dat unless 
troub’ come behin’.” 

“Trouble is coming to us?” 

“Sure t’ing.” Joe and Hed, who 
were beginning to recover, nodded 
and glanced apprehensively at the 
dark woods. “Dat never fail,” Pete 
continued. “Nobody don’ hafe a 
warnin’ when troub’ don’ come. We 
git hurt if we stay on dis place.” 

By that the boys saw that their 
men were frightened to the point of 
leaving. 

“Shucks!” Pell said quickly, “that 
was only some one playing a joke.” 

Pete shook his head violently. 
“Dat was ol’ Hindian ghos’ come look 
for his magic blanket.” 

“Then it had nothing to do with 
us,” Pell pointed out. 

“When you see one ghos’ you have 
troub’,” Pete persisted. 

“All right,” Pell said carelessly. 
“Sam and I saw it first, so the trouble 
will come to us. You fellows don’t 
need to worry.” 

Strange as it may seem, that remark 
appeared reasonable to the supersti¬ 
tious men and their relief was instant¬ 
ly visible. Once begun, the reaction 
from fear was swift, and when the 
boys left them a few minutes later 
their good spirits were nearly restored. 

“That idea of yours saved the day,” 
Sam said, when they were back in 
their own camp. ‘ ‘ Those fellows were 
ready to bolt.” 

“Don’t blame them.” 

“That thing was no will-o’-the- 
wisp affair. It was good size and had 
a voice.” 

“Of course it must have been some 
person having a little fun.” 

“Harmless enough and entertaining, 
if Pete had n’t taken it as a warning of 
trouble. We don’t want them to 
quit us.” 

“They won’t this time.” Pell look¬ 
ed out across the dim and silent pond. 
“You can’t blame them for being 
superstitious. They have never been 
educated. They think as their people 
have thought for hundreds of years, I 
suppose. Don’t you remember that 
Shakespeare used ghosts as warnings 
of trouble?” 

“He missed the chance of a life¬ 
time to-night. I bet I dream of 
spooks,” and Sam rolled over in his 
blankets. 

The next morning at daybreak Pell 
poked Sam in the ribs. “Wake up,” 
he said. “Let’s go and look for the 
tracks of that ghost.” 
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“Eh?” Sam opened one eye and 
then the other. “Ghost tracks? 
Ghosts don’t make tracks.” 

“This one does,” Pell declared, 
picking up his clothes. “Mr. Ashby 
said there was n’t a boat on this pond, 
but that ghost had a boat or a raft, 
and if we can find it, it may convince 
the men that our caller was n’t su¬ 
pernatural.” 

“Oh-hum. You ’re always think¬ 
ing of something. All right.” And 
a minute later he followed Pell to the 
pond, where after the customary dip 
they dressed and set out on their 
search. 

The shore-line of the pond was 
almost as even as the rim of a cup, 
with a narrow sandy beach along 
which the boys walked. Had any 
one beached a boat there, or even 
walked upon the soft sand the night 
before, the boys would have found 
some track, for they went slowly, 
searching every foot of the way. 
None of the contributing streams or 
the outlet, which was a considerable 
brook, could have concealed a boat. 
Pell and Sam were confident that some 
kind of a craft had been on the pond a 
few hours before, but they could find 
no trace of it or its occupant. 

“We must n’t tell the men about 
this,” Pell said, when they returned 
to camp for breakfast. “They would 
be doubly sure it was a ghost.” 

“It’s certainly mighty queer,” Sam 
remarked, slicing the bacon. “I ’m 
stopped. How about you?” 

“Stopped too.” 

“The only way to rest peacefully is 
to accept the story of the old Indian,” 
Sam laughed. 

Pell struck a match sharply and lit 
the gasoline stove. “The only way to 
rest peacefully is to keep our eyes open 
and work this thing out,” he declared. 

“Righto!” Sam agreed. “In the 
bright telephone directory of youth 
there is no such number as zero.” 

During that day the boys heard 
enough ghost stories to fill several 
books, for the previous night’s expe¬ 
rience had sharply stimulated the 
memories and imaginations of the 
Frenchmen. Each recalled dozens of 
uncanny tales and, perhaps, invented 
as many more, all of them seeming 
plausible to the men now that they 
had actually seen a ghost. Rem¬ 
nants of folk-lore that may have been 
handed down from the days of Charle¬ 
magne were retold and believed, as 
were various myths of Indian origin 
that have become part of the inheri¬ 
tance of eastern Canada. These rec¬ 
itations, delivered in picturesque and 
humorous dialect, were vastly amus¬ 
ing to the boys, but the men were in 
deadly earnest. Any doubts they 
might have previously entertained 


had been swept away the night before. 
When with their own eyes and ears 
they had seen and heard a ghost, what 
reason was there for questioning any 
ghost story? The dim tales of their 
forefathers were now living realities 
to them, and they were as certain that 
the Glimmerglass was haunted by the 
spirit of the Indian medicine-man as 
that it was inhabited by fish. 

That evening when the boys strolled 
over to their camp they found them 
sitting close about the smudge, talk¬ 
ing in whispers and casting furtive 
glances at the pond. 

“But, Pete,” Sam reminded him, 
“you said the ghost had been seen only 
once or twice in the past hundred 
years. You don’t expect it will show 
up again soon, do you?” 

Pete shrugged his shoulders. “No¬ 
body can’t sometam tell. When dere 
is big troub’ to come an’ you don’ 
listen to de firs’ warnin’ de ghos’ come 
ag’in. You see him two tam, dat 
mean somet’ing sure. Once when 
my great-grandf adder was hunt bear,” 
and he was off again on another yarn. 

When they were back in their own 
camp, Sam remarked, “Those fellows 
are still all ready to break and run.” 

Pell nodded. ‘ ‘ They ’re scared stiff. 
But what can we say as long as they 
do their work? There’s no use trying 
to convince them they did n’t see a 
genuine spook.” 

“Perhaps they did,” Sam grinned. 
“We can’t prove they did n’t.” 

“Oh, use your common sense. 
Some practical joker who knows how 
superstitious they are had a little fun 
with them. A joke is all right, but it 
may put us in a hole if carried too far.” 

“Very true,” Sam yawned. “But 
don’t worry as long as things are run¬ 
ning smoothly. To get the best 
results from worry, my son, it should 
be kept tightly corked at all times. 
Good night.” 

When no ghost appeared that 
night the men’s apprehension les¬ 
sened, and the next day they sang at 
their work as usual. That afternoon 
Pell caught up with them, and leaving 
Jess to browse on leaves, he made a 
rough survey of the pines. 

“Sam,” he announced, coming back 
to the log pile where his partner was 
sharpening a peavey with a file, “at 
the rate things are going we shall be 
through here in a month.” 

Sam paused in his work. “A few 
weeks ago that would have been great 
news, but now I am not so keen about 
leaving. I like it here. And besides,” 
he flexed the muscles in his powerful 
brown arms, “this is the best training 
in the world for football.” 

“Right too,” Pell agreed. “It 
beats Red Grange’s ice peddling. But 
when the trees are all cut it will end.” 


“I suppose so. Yet we can find 
some way of keeping our muscle up 
till college opens. Then, oh boy, 
won’t we buck the line!” 

Evening came again, and for the 
tenth time in the past three weeks 
Sam tried his luck at fishing in the 
pond. The Glimmerglass was noted 
for its absence of edible fish, which 
was the main reason why it was so 
seldom visited by people from the sur¬ 
rounding country. It contained an 
abundance of perfectly worthless dace 
and suckers, but Sam, who was a 
natural angler, would not abandon the 
hope of finding at least a few bullpouts 
with which to break the monotony of 
canned and smoked meat. He had 
brought fishing-tackle with him, and 
hour after hour he stood on the shore 
manipulating a long pole without the 
least success. Bullpouts bite, best in 
the evening, providing there are any 
to bite, and on this particular occa¬ 
sion Sam, stung by some remarks of 
his partner’s, had resolved to make a 
catch or stay out all night. 

The sun sank and the shadows fell 
quickly. Up at the camp Pell lighted 
a lantern and retired to the tent 
behind mosquito-netting to read. 
Darkness came on, bringing a welcome 
coolness, for the day had been hot, 
and relaxing in comfort he stretched 
full length with his book. He lost 
account of time and it might have been 
half an hour or two hours later when 
he sat bolt upright, a chill shooting up 
and down his spine and under his 
scalp. In his ears was again ringing 
that quavering, unearthly cry. He 
dashed aside the netting and leaped 
outside the tent. It was pitch-dark, 
but out on the pond was that soft 
ghostly light that moved slowly upon 
the water. 

Pell stared at it. Then he heard a 
splash, the light darted sharply to 
one side and disappeared. Coming to 
his senses, Pell ran down the hill and 
at the edge of the wate. tripped over 
something that, when he picked it up, 
proved to be Sam’s fish-pole. Hold¬ 
ing it in his hands, he shouted for 
Sam, and from a distance offshore 
came the answer: “I ’m all right. 
Get the flash-light.” 

Pell raced to the tent and came 
back with the flash-light, with which 
he swept the water. A considerable 
distance away he made out Sam’s 
head; but though he threw the light in 
every direction, he could see nothing 
else. Turning it again on Sam, he 
saw him swimming slowly toward 
shore. 

“I lost him,” he said in disgust, as 
he stepped upon the beach. 

“Lost what?” 

“The ghost. Did n’t you see him?” 
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“T WISH I could show Vijai Dass 

1 what a real Christinas is like!” 
said Sally, sitting up in bed the morn¬ 
ing of December twenty-fifth to 
inspect the early breakfast which the 
ayah had just brought in. 

“That,” declared Aunt Helen, “is 
the third time you ’ve wished that 
since we reached Mirapore last night. 
Don’t you think he may know without 
showing, Sally?” 

“But how could he?” Sally’s eyes 
opened very wide, “over here in 
India!” 

“My dear,” said her aunt, dryly, 
“you aqt as if every country but your 
own were benighted! Even granting 
that, is n’t it likely Yijai’s mother 
knows something about our style of 
celebration? She was in America 
once, you know!” 

“But that was a long time ago,” 
Sally pointed out, “and you’ve told 
me yourself that Premella prefers 
Indian customs to ours.” 

“Of course she’s patriotic,—are n’t 
you, too?—but that does n’t mean she 
has n’t taught Vijai about Christmas, 
for she’s often written that she wants 
him to know more about other coun¬ 
tries than foreigners usually know 
about hers, and besides, the Dasses 
have been Christians for generations.” 

“But,” Sally clung tenaciously to 
her own opinion, “being Christian 
does n’t say they have a ‘real’ Christ¬ 
mas—the kind we have at home, I 
mean, with holly and Christmas trees 
and all. Why, this might be—might 
be June twenty-fifth for all you can 
tell! Of course, I know it could n’t 
be exactly the same, but something 
■would help to make it seem real. 
Why we ’re not even to give out our 
presents until seven o’clock to-night! 
I think it’s silly to wait till Christmas 
is almost over. Now at home we—” 

“Oh, Sally!” cried her aunt, im¬ 
patiently, “can’t you enjoy things a 
little different sometimes? Why, you 
talk like an old lady!” 

Sally said no more, but all the time 
she was dressing, and later, out under 
the big deodar in the garden, she kept 
thinking, “I wish we could do some¬ 
thing to make it seem more like the 
Christmas we have at home. I think 
we ought to—just to broaden Vijai! 
I don’t suppose we ’ll ever be in India 
again!” The more she thought about 
it, the sorrier she became for the nine- 
year-old Vijai who was so unfortunate 
as to be born outside of America! 
And the sorrier she grew, the farther 
into the background slid Aunt Helen’s 


remarks, the less significant did they 
seem! 

A servant, summoning her to 
second breakfast,—which was really 
luncheon served at ten-thirty,—broke 
in upon her meditations. The others 
were at the table when she sat down. 
Premella, reading a telegram, looked 
up to smile absently. Mr. Dass 
bowed and said “Good morning” very 
carefully, for he did not speak English 
so well as his wife and son did. To¬ 
day he wore a turban, which made 
him look very Oriental in spite of his 
business suit. Vijai was wearing a 
turban, too, a gay pink one, several 
times larger than his head, with a 
funny pink tail hanging down behind. 

“I wear it,” he said importantly, 
when Sally remarked about it, “be¬ 
cause it is Christmas.” 

Premella laid down the telegram, 
her lovely face clouded. “Oh dear! 
Cecil is n’t coming this year! He’s 
my famous doctor-brother, you know, 
and we always expect him at Christ¬ 
mas-time. He was coming up from 
Calcutta to-day, but at the last 
moment he has had to go among the 
little villages beyond Benares where 
there is fear of cholera. . Even then 
he might have come if he had been 
near a railroad! I ’m afraid our 
celebration to-night will be a little 
dull without him—Cecil’s always so 
full of fun! This rather upsets my 
plans but— Now stop crying, son, 
and eat your porridge!” 

Vijai gulped. “But—how-can-we- 
have - Christmas - without - Uncle - Ce¬ 
cil!” 

“Never mind, son, we ’ll think of 
some way, and let’s keep it a surprise! 
Sally won’t know what she’s missing, 
then! But it does complicate things! 
I’d counted— Kaushal!” and she 
addressed her husband in Hindustani. 

After that, Sally wished more 
earnestly than ever that she could 
improve Vijai’s Christmas; it was so 
evident that without his Uncle Cecil 
it was going to fall flat! The trouble 
was that she could n’t think of any¬ 
thing to do! She had a present for 
him, of course, and Aunt Helen had 
a “scooter,” brought all the way from 
America, but they were already given 
over to Premella to be included in the 
belated handing-out-of-presents that 
night. Sally could n’t go out and dig 
a tree up out of the garden, and even 
if she did, she had nothing to trim it 
with! She wandered aimlessly into 
the bedroom after breakfast, still 
seeking in vain for inspiration. 


Presently Aunt Helen poked her 
head in: “Premella wants us outside, 
Sally.” As they started out, Sally 
dared to broach the subject again. 
Perhaps Aunt Helen would n’t be so 
discouraging now! But all she got 
was a smile and a wicked twinkle in 
her aunt’s eyes. “I guess Premella ’ll 
manage all right,” she said. 

Premella was in the tiny white 
courtyard. In her blue-and-silver 
sari she was like a Raphael madonna. 
A huge servant was laying a basket at 
her gold-slippered feet. Behind him 
two others balanced flat baskets on 
their heads, waiting their turn. 

“The Three Wise Men!” cried Aunt 
Helen, and quoted, “Gaspar, Mel¬ 
chior—•” 

“But instead of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh,” laughed Premella, “are 
tomatoes and fish and sweetmeats! 
These vegetables are from a Brahmin 
family, and the sweetmeats are from 
a Maharani. She never forgets our 
most sacred feast-day, even though 
it is not hers. That third man is 
from the Singhs. They are Christian 
friends of ours, whom you will meet at 
tea this afternoon. They will be dis¬ 
appointed not to see Cecil. He and 
Mr. Singh were in Oxford together.” 

A fourth man padded into the court 
and bowed low to Premella. “Why,” 
she cried, “he is from the Mookerjees! 
They live near Benares and he has 
come in by camel—” 

“Camel?” Sally’s eyes widened, 
“Where is it?—Can I see it, Pre¬ 
mella?” 

The camel lay in front of the house, 
his legs folded beneath him. He 
chewed his cud superciliously as Vijai 
and Sally walked around him. The 
courier had disappeared to be fed at 
the servants’ quarters, and there was 
no one else around. Indoors, Sally 
could hear her aunt and Premella 
talking in low tones. 

“I’d like to ride him,” said Sally, 
“he looks so tame.” 

Vijai shrugged. “I would n’t do 
it,” he cautioned; “he is a very young 
camel.” 

At once Sally was determined. “I 
rode a camel in New York once, at 
the Zoo! I’m going to try it. I can 
slide off before he gets up if I want 
to.” 

She approached, put a bold knee 
against the hump and scrambled up. 
What happened then she was never 
very sure of. There was a mighty 
earthquake, she heard Vijai scream, 
and then she was riding a whirlwind 
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out of the compound, out of Mirapore, 
apparently out of India! Presently 
her brain cleared enough to realize 
that the whirlwind was a camel. As 
Vijai had said, he was young and 
sprightly! Sally clung to the hump 
that swayed and rolled beneath her. 
Far below she could see the road 
swimming past. It made her feel 
faint and she closed her eyes. 

They were on the highroad now, 
traveling rapidly toward Benares. 
Great trees spread their shade over 
her. Once she opened her eyes to see 
in the foliage so close to her a gray 
monkey who peered down at her 
with startled eyes, and then, gibber¬ 
ing with fear, leaped high out of 
sight into the upper branches. Sally 
thought of Mowgli and his wild tree- 
top flight with the Bandar-log. If 
only some Baloo had taught her the 
camel-code for, “We be of one blood, 
ye and I!” 

After awhile she discovered that 
her steed was slackening his pace—or 
else that she was getting used to the 
motion! She dared to peep down 
and saw that the highway was not 
moving past so swiftly as it had been. 
She even found breath enough to call 
“Whoa” several times. But English 
orders meant nothing to the camel; 
he kept on, running easily. Sally 
was aware of travelers on the road. 
Slow bullock-carts and women with 
jars balanced on their heads, and a 
frail ekka, which looked ready to fall 
apart under its load of peasants. 
She called down, tried to make them 
understand that she was not riding 
because she wanted to; but they only 
turned brown, astonished faces up to 
her and chattered shrilly with each 
other. 

The town had been left far behind 
now, and they were loping between 
green fields over which ravens fled 
with springy hops and an occasional 
peacock flew low. Sally was begin¬ 
ning to feel very uncomfortable. The 
rolling gait of the camel was alarm¬ 
ingly like the roll of the British-India 
steamer on which she had come to 
Calcutta less than a week before! 
She wondered dizzily how far it still 
was to Benares, for certainly she saw 
no signs of the camel getting tired 
before he reached the Mookerjee 
home. If only she would meet an 
Englishman or some one who would 
understand her when she appealed to 
them! 

And at last, to her relief, she 
sighted an automobile parked beside 
the road. Its occupants were in 
European clothes. She called as 
loudly as she could, “Oh, please help 
me!” 

One man was bent over a tire. By 
his brown turban she knew him to be 


an Indian. The other, seated in the 
back of the car, looked up at her hail. 
A grin flashed across his face. Would 
he, too, think she was on a joy-ride 
and allow her to go past unhindered? 
Sally almost cried in despair. 

“Stop him, please!” she screamed 
it this time, “please stop him!” 

The man jumped out of the car and 


shouted a harsh guttural. The camel 
understood at last. Sally felt him 
hesitate; slow to a walk. The man 
shouted again. With a grumble the 
beast stopped and slowly began to 
kneel. 

‘‘Thank you ever so much!’ ’ When 
Sally slid to solid ground again her 
legs shook so that she could barely 
stand, and the world still swam 
alarmingly. She staggered. 

“Hullo,” said her rescuer, “you 
look faint. Allow me!” He led her 
to the car, where she dropped on the 


running-board, while he opened the 
door and fumbled around inside. 
When he turned to her again he held 
a folding cup in his hand. 

“Drink that, if you please,” he said 
in a tone of such authority that with¬ 
out question she obediently swallowed 
the contents. Almost at once she 
felt her nausea subside. 


“Thanks,” she said gratefully, and 
added, “I—-I could n’t make it stop, 
and I was so scared.” 

The other laughed. “For a little 
‘mentrsahib,” he said, “a motor-car is 
better than a camel for an afternoon’s 
outing.” 

She stared at him more closely then 
and saw that he was not English, as 
she had supposed, but a native. 
Nevertheless, his English was quite 
perfect, and in his kindly, handsome 
face was something reassuringly fa¬ 
miliar—as if Sally had met him be- 
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fore somewhere. Instinctively Sally 
knew he could be trusted. He was 
looking down at her with a per¬ 
plexed expression. 

“You are from Mirapore?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are staying with Lord Cran- 
by, perhaps, or the English rector?” 

“No, we—” She broke off, staring 
at something which had fallen out of 
the car and lay dangling beside her on 
the running-board. It looked very 
much like a white wig! Seeing her 
astonished look, the man grinned and 
stooped for his possession. 

“I am no criminal, I assure you, 
trying to escape by disguising myself. 
No, it is only that I have been trying 
to see how near I resemble your 
famous Saint Nicholas while my 
chauffeur fixed a tire. The rest of the 
costume is there.” He pointed to the 
back seat. “It is new, you see, and I 
had no time to try it before.” He 
made a grimace. “I am afraid it 
does n’t fit very well. I would make 
a better swami than a Santa Claus!” 

Sally stood up and peered into the 
car. There, indeed, on top of an open 
suitcase was a turkey-red smock and 
a brace of sleigh-bells and a cap with 
whiskers attached! 

“I did n’t know there was such a 
thing in India!” 

“I was afraid there was n’t—just at 
present! And I had been ordered to 
turn Calcutta inside out for one— 
since the one we had had seen service 
for too many years already! At the 
last moment, after it was too late, I 
found it, so—” 

“Too—late!” The words caught 
Sally’s attention and then and there 
she had a mad inspiration. “You— 
you don’t happen to live in Mirapore, 
do you?” she inquired fearfully. 

The gentleman shook his head, 
then in answer to the disappointment 
in her face he added, “But I thought 
of spending the night there—if they ’ll 
have me,” with a smile. 

“Oh,” Sally’s face brightened, 
“I just thought of something! If I 
only dared—!” 

The other bowed, his hand meekly 
upon his heart. 

“Command me, mem-sahib,” as if 
he were her servant. 

“Did you say you found the cos¬ 
tume too late?” 

“Well, yes—but—” 

“Then,” cried Sally, “could n’t 
you please lend it to me—if you ’re 
really going to be in Mirapore—for a 
little while to-night?” 

“This is very interesting! What 
for?” 

“I want to dress up in it to show 
Vijai.” 

“Vi— Oh! And who is Vijai?” 

“Vijai Dass,” Sally hastened to 


explain. “His mother went to col¬ 
lege with my aunt long ago in Amer¬ 
ica, and we ’re spending Christmas 
out here with them. Vijai, of course, 
has n’t ever seen a real—I mean an 
American—Christmas, and I ’d like 
so much to show him, especially now 
that he ’s disappointed because his 
Uncle Cecil can’t come this year. 
So if you would lend me the suit just 
for a little while to-night, when we 
give each other presents, I could dress 
up'in it and walk in and pretend I was 
Santa Claus, you see, come from 
America with the scooter and the ball 
we bought for Vijai before we started. 
If you ’d tell me where you ’d be, I 
know Premella would n’t mind send¬ 
ing it back afterward.” 

She stopped out of breath, and a 
little frightened also at her daring. 
The gentleman stared at her a mo¬ 
ment with a curious expression on his 
face, then he turned away and looked 
down the road toward Mirapore. 
His shoulders shook. Sally was sud¬ 
denly overcome. 

“It sounds awfully silly, I know,” 
she declared, “and I can see now it’s 
impossible, but just at first—” 

“I think,” said the other, wheeling 
suddenly, “that some one is coming 
to look for you. At any rate I see a 
carriage approaching at a high rate 
of speed. Yes, I shall be very 
pleased to lend you my costume; but 
unfortunately, I cannot let you have 
it until to-night. I—I think I may 
need it. But I will bring it to the 
Dasses’—yes, I happen to know where 
their compound is—at six o’clock, if 
that is convenient.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Sally was ra¬ 
diant. “If you ’ll leave it on the 
porch behind the first pillar, I ’ll be 
on the lookout and find it.” 

“Fine! I ’ll see that it is there.” 
He lifted his topee courteously and 
spoke to his chauffeur in Hindustani. 

“If you will allow me, I shall drive 
on now. The tire is mended and I 
am sure these are your people coming. 
I—I am rather in a hurry. No, I 
wish no thanks. I am only glad I 
could be of service. At six, then!” 

The car slid away quickly and 
vanished in a veil of white dust as the 
Dass carriage rolled up with a pale 
Premella and Aunt Helen on the 
back seat and the Mookerjee courier 
perched beside the driver. 

“Are you safe?” Premella’s soft 
hands smoothed back Sally’s tumbled 
hair and drew her into a protecting 
hug, while Premella’s soft voice 
crooned Hindu pet names above her 
head. “I should have sent Kaushal 
at once in the Ford, but he had al¬ 
ready gone away on business the other 
side of the town. We came as fast as 
possible.” 


“What a chase you ’ve led us!” 
scolded Aunt Helen, but there was a 
frightened look in her usually cool 
blue eyes. 

“We will go back now. The serv¬ 
ant will attend to the camel!” said 
Premella, drawing Sally into the 
carriage. And they left the Hindu 
pouring out a flood of abuse on the 
kneeling beast as it fed tranquilly off 
the edge of some peasant’s tiny field. 

“How under the sun,” asked Aunt 
Helen, “did you ever make it stop? 
We thought you would probably go 
all the way to Benares!” 

“Oh, a nice man in an automobile 
stopped him.” 

“He must have been in the car that 
passed us so quickly as we came up. 
Was he English? Why did he not 
wait to be thanked?” 

“He said he was in a hurry. No, 
he was a na—he was Indian, Premella. 
That ’s how he knew what to say to 
the camel!” There was almost a 
humble note in Sally’s voice. There 
were some things Indians could do 
better than Americans, she had found 
out! And then, remembering the 
Santa Claus suit, she gave a little 
wriggle of satisfaction. 

The afternoon passed quickly. 
There was tea in a gay red-and-white 
pavilion which had been set up since 
she left, and people were continually 
coming and going—slender women 
in bright silk saris and gold bracelets 
that tinkled up and down their brown 
arms; stout families waddling around 
in absurd European clothes of the 
styles of 1900 and looking very vain 
of their appearance; and others in 
coarse white or saffron, with gaunt 
cheeks and sunken eyes, who snatched 
at the Indian sweets as if they had not 
seen food for a year. 

They were all Christians, said 
Premella, and every Christmas they 
came, for the Dasses kept open house 
for them. And she sighed a little. 

“They are always asking where my 
brother is, for he is usually the life of 
the party! He is always thinking up 
games to play and he is so full of 
jokes. The Singhs have not come 
either. I am sorry for I wanted Sally 
to meet Sara, who is of the same age. 
But we will call on them to-morrow. 
They have sent their regrets through 
a servant, saying they were entertain¬ 
ing an unexpected guest. If I had 
known, I should have insisted they 
bring him along!” 

As the day declined, Sally grew 
more and more impatient. What if 
her new friend should fail her! What 
if he did n’t know where the Dasses 
lived after all! Now that she had 
found a way to entertain Vijai as 
she wanted, she could not bear to 
have her plans fall through. And 
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besides, in the midst of all this Eastern 
atmosphere, all this queer Eastern 
chatter under tropic trees, she wanted 
for herself that one touch of home, one 
reminder of the things she had been 
used to all her life! She could n’t 
help it if Aunt Helen called her an old 
lady! She could n’t help it if she 
liked familiar things better than 


“Don’t go into the living-room!’’ 
Vijai called after her anxiously. 

The first pillar was ghostly white in 
the dusk as Sally approached it. 
Shadows lay dense behind it. She 
giggled a little as she stole into them 
and felt around. But no bundle 
met her touch. She searched every 
corner of the narrow porch. The 


for if she did n’t, she was afraid she 
might cry! 

“And now,” cried Premella, “is the 
time for our gifts to each other! N ow 
we can go into the living-room!” 

“I know!” Vijai capered ahead of 
them, “but Sally does n’t! She’s to 
be surprised! But oh dear! it can’t 
be as it always is without Uncle Cecil 
to-” 



“SANTA CLAUS HIMSELF, TRICKED OUT IN A NEW RED WAISTCOAT AND CAP AND 
MIGHTY WHISKERS” 


unfamiliar! December twenty-fifth 
had been exciting enough, but it 
had n’t been Christmasy. The Santa 
Claus costume might impart a little 
of the Yuletide thrill she missed. 

The reluctant* guests trailed away. 
Sally, looking at her watch, was 
amazed to find it six-thirty. If the 
man had kept his word, the bundle 
ought to be waiting for her now by the 
first pillar. Calling that she wanted 
to get her coat,—for the Indian air 
was sharp now that the sun was down, 
—she started for the house. 


suit was not there! Her friend of the 
highway had not kept his word! 

Slowly she went around the corner 
of the house after her coat. Slowly, 
slowly she returned to the pavilion 
just as the last group of guests broke 
up and went away. She told herself 
she might have known! It was silly 
to have counted on it. She was glad 
the gathering night hid the depression 
which she could not quite shake off as 
she joined her aunt and Premella. 
She resolutely tried to think of other 
things than her bitter disappointment. 


They paraded into the living-room 
together. Only Mr. Dass was absent. 
“We won’t wait for him,” said Pre¬ 
mella, with a little smile; “it’s time 
to begin.” 

A bright fire roared in the fireplace 
and threw fans of light over—a 
Christmas tree in the opposite corner! 
Sally gasped. It was loaded with 
tinsel and balls and strings of nuts, 
and at the tip of every branch gleamed 
a tiny candle! 

“Is n’t it beau-ti-ful!” cried Vijai, 
in awestruck tones. 

His mother laughed. “He has one 
every year and yet he acts as if each 
were the first!” 

“The presents are on the tree,” said 
Vijai, to the speechless Sally, “and 
Uncle Cecil always gives them out. 
Mamma, who ’ll do it this year?” 

“Father will, son, but we ’ll have to 
wait a minute. Some one wanted to 
speak to him outside. Here he comes 
now! Why, Kaushal,” Premella 
cried involuntarily as her husband 
pushed aside the curtain at the door, 
“you were to wear the old suit!” 

Mr. Dass’s usually placid face was 
wrinkled with silent laughter. He 
motioned to the door. ‘ ‘We—have—■ 
a—friend,” he announced, and out 
from behind him stepped Santa Claus 
himself, tricked out in a new red 
waistcoat and cap and mighty whisk¬ 
ers. 

“Why,” Sally found her tongue 
then, “it’s the costume I could n’t 
find!” But nobody was listening. 
Vijai slowly circled the saint, inspect¬ 
ing him with suspicious eyes. Pre- 
mella’s face was a study. In the 
background Mr. Dass chuckled to 
himself. 

Sally stared. Who had found that 
suit? Who had reached the pillar 
ahead of her? Was it one of the 
servants dressed up? As the saint 
raised one gloved hand to the tree to 
take down the first present, his eyes 
met Sally’s and twinkled. Then he 
ahem-ed and removed a package. 

“Vijai Dass,” he announced in a 
deep voice. 

Vijai gave a whoop, and Premella 
leaned forward and clapped a hand 
over his mouth. “Wait, son,” she 
laughed, “wait until Santa Claus 
gives out everything!” 

Excitement ran so high that it 
(Continued on page 2U5) 



FOREST FIRES A LA HOLLYWOOD 

3y WALLACE HUTCHINSON 


T HE director was crouched in 
his canvas chair, near a battery 
of motion-picture cameras, stoically 
smoking his pipe and gazing with 
a far-away look across the forest. 
Suddenly he straightened up, a smile 
swept across his sun-burned face, and 
he started to hum the lines of a well- 
known forest ditty: 

“Smoke and dust, fever and sweat. 

The darndest year I've put in yet; 
All you can hear or think or do 
Is fighting fire the season through.” 

He stopped abruptly, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and picked up the 
megaphone. 

“Ready, Jim!” he shouted. “Touch 
off those three clumps of trees. 

“Bob, have the men to windward 
light up the smoke-pots and keep 
moving back and forth. 

“Here, Paul, squirt some liquid 
smoke across this foreground and on 
those stumps and green trees. 

“Let’s go! C-a-m-e-r-a! 

“All ready, Mary! Walk straight 
ahead.—Not so fast.—Stumble a bit 
and go down on your knees in the 


ashes.—Now get up and run to that 
smoking tree. Put your arms around 
it and sink to the ground. 

“Come on, Mac! Run through 
that open spot in the fire.—Slow now. 
Watch out for the flames! 

“Mary, get up! See, Mac is com¬ 
ing through the smoke. Stretch out 
your arms and stagger toward him.— 
Now take your fall, backward, over 
the bank. Catch her, men! 

“Cut! That was n’t half bad!” 

“Pretty strenuous work, this pic¬ 
ture-taking on location,” I remarked, 
walking up to the director’s chair as 
he laid down his megaphone. 

“You bet! ’ Specially when there’s 

a forest fire tied into the story—and 
people think we fake a lot of this 
stuff! Look at Mary’s dress and 
stockings, all black and torn, and 
those scratches on her face and arms! 
Mac got a singed neck and a bruised 
knee in a little mix-up with a fire 
yesterday, and Cap, one of the 
extras over there, is nursing three 
cracked ribs. Oh, we ’re fakers, we 
are!” 


I smiled at the director’s earnest¬ 
ness. Then of a sudden a thought 
came to me: How many of the mil¬ 
lions of movie “fans” in this country, 
who have thrilled to the sight of spec¬ 
tacular forest fires and the daring 
rescue of their favorite actress from 
the leaping flames, know of or appre¬ 
ciate the work and hazard that attend 
the “shooting” of such pictures? 
Not many, I venture to say. So if 
you would learn some of the “secrets” 
of forest fires 4 la Hollywood, read on. 

It was a frosty morning in October 
when I dropped off the train at a little 
mountain town in the Feather River 
country of California, to be whisked 
away in an automobile to “Lumber¬ 
jack’s Rest,”—a well-known tourist 
hotel, renamed with a bright new 
sign, where my Hollywood friends had 
their headquarters. 

“You ’re just in time!” exclaimed 
the director, shaking my hand. “The 
big fight starts in five minutes. 
Meet John, my assistant, and Frank, 
our general field manager. I hate to 
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a mob like that without getting all 
mixed up.” 

“Practice, my boy!” replied the 
director, with a laugh. “I ’ve been 
at this game for a good many years, 
and this is the sixth lumberjack for¬ 
est-fire picture I’ve made, so I ought 
to know a little about it. But come 
and meet some of the company. 

“Shake hands with Mac. He ’s 
‘starring’ in this picture. And here’s 
Mary, our leading lady. Look out 
she does n’t ‘vamp’ you.” 


run away, but you ’ll have to excuse 
me. I’m going to be a busy man for 
the next half-hour.” 

“This is going to be a real scrap,” 
remarked John, pointing to the 
crowd. “See those lumberjacks in 
the rough clothes? There’s sixty of 
them from a big logging-camp up the 
road, and we ’ve promised to pay 
them well if they ’ll make it a hot 
fight. The big fight starts right here 
in front of the hotel, and we ’ll have 
five cameras shooting the scene: two 
on those ‘parallels’ (raised platforms) 
across the yard, two more over here, 
and one machine close to the fight to 
catch all the action. Those ‘prop’ 
men you see with the big silver-leaf 
reflectors will throw the sunlight into 
any particular part of the scene 
where it is needed. The director 
sits in front of the head camera man. 
Watch him!” 

It was a fascinating scene. A 
crowd of lumberjacks came surging 
down the road, intent on running 
another crowd, massed on the porch, 
clean out of the country; and the 
second gang seemed just as deter¬ 
mined to stay right where they were. 
They met in front of the hotel, all 
over the street, the yard, and the 
woodpile—a whirling, milling, fight¬ 
ing mass of brawny, big-muscled 
wielders of ax and saw. 

There was no faking in that fight. 
The smack of fists, the thud of falling 
bodies, grunts, shouts, bleeding noses, 
and torn clothes marked the progress 
of the scrap. And through it all the 
director, calm as an icicle on the 
north pole, sat and snapped out his 
orders and smoked his pipe. Finally, 


“THERE WAS NO FAKING IN THAT FIGHT ' 1 

one crowd, led by a burly giant in a I shook the friendly hands and soon 
checkered mackinaw, drove the other discovered that motion-picture actors 
gang to cover, and the sharp command were real human beings after all— 
of “Cut!” ended the scene. quiet of voice and manner, and ab- 


“How ’d you like that?” said the sorbed in their work. Later, I 
director. “Some action there,what?” learned something else of importance, 
“It was great! But what beats me and that was that it takes real actors 
is how you can sit quietly and direct to do real acting. If you don’t be¬ 


lieve it, five minutes in front of a 
camera will convince you. 

After lunch, the director invited me 
to go with him to a distant part of the 
forest, where the big forest-fire scene 
was to be “pulled off” the next day, 
to see how the work of preparation 
was progressing. The motion-picture 
people had bought a hundred acres of 
logged-off land from a local timber 
owner, together with the right to burn 
the trees that were left on the ground. 
As this land was within the boundaries 
of a national forest, the supervisor 
had insisted that a fire-line be built 
all around the tract to prevent the 
fire escaping from control. 

After the fire-line had been in¬ 
spected and approved, we spent the 
remainder of the afternoon trying 
out smoke-pots and liquid smoke. 
Smoke-pots are about the size and 
shape of a giant cannon-cracker, and 
when lighted emit from one end a 
dense yellow smoke which continues 
to pour forth for about five minutes. 
In a motion picture, this smoke looks 
“just like the real thing,” and smoke- 
pots are frequently used to throw 
clouds of smoke across a given part of 
the action while it is being “shot.” 
Liquid smoke, on the other hand, is 
a preparation that looks very much 
like water, but which, on exposure to 
the air, gives off a dense white smoke 
lasting for several minutes. Liquid 
smoke may be freely sprayed with a 
small fire-extinguisher on living trees, 
stumps, brush, and even clothing 
without any apparent damage, since 
there is no heat generated by the 
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vapor. But the solution gives off 
strong, almost strangling, fumes and 
causes a smarting sensation when it 
comes in direct contact with the skin, 
so that it must be carefully handled 
with gloved hands. Liquid smoke is 
often used for spectacular effects, 
such as river scenes where logs and 
chips, apparently on fire, float down 
with the current, or on a man running 
out of a burning forest with his clothes 
smoking from the heat of the flames. 

On our way back to the hotel, I 
remarked to the director that I would 


like to know more about the seem¬ 
ingly endless details of picture taking 
on location—how the actors, cameras, 
and paraphernalia were always on 
hand at the right place at the right 
time. 

“You'd better ask John or Frank 
about that,” he replied. “That ’s 
their special business, and they ’re old 
hands at the game.” 

We were all sitting around the 
blazing log fire in the hotel that eve¬ 
ning when I managed to “corral” John 
in a corner, and this is what he told 
me: 

“This picture was ‘born,’ you 
might say, several months ago down 
in the studio at Hollywood. After 
the director had worked the original 
scenario over carefully, he and I came 


up to this country and spent two 
weeks scouting out locations. Then 
we returned to the studio, gathered 
together a company, and moved up 
bag and baggage. This manuscript, 
covering over 250 pages, is the fin¬ 
ished scenario, and every evening the 
director and I go through the script 
and pick out the scenes to be taken 
the next day. These I enter for him 
in brief memorandum form on a 
tablet. Then Frank and I get to¬ 
gether and figure out the materials, 
cameras, and actors, other than the 


all arrangements for getting the stuff 
and the people on location at a given 
hour. We ’re up at six every morn¬ 
ing and in the field by nine, and every 
one works until the picture light fails 
in the late afternoon. We have a 
company of fifty people, not counting 
the ‘extras’ we hire locally, and it’s 
costing us several thousand dollars a 
day. Frank attends to all money- 
matters, transportation, and the han¬ 
dling of equipment—anything, you 
might say, from chartering a Pullman 
to hiring an old horse. We ’re given 
a fixed amount of money for making 
this picture, and there’s an efficiency 
expert down at the studio who checks 
every item of expense, too. 

“My job is a bit different from 


Frank’s. I ’m a kind of supervisor- 
on-the-ground for the company. If 
anything goes wrong, I have to see 
that it ’s made right. But it ’s in 
connection with the actual shooting 
of the scenes that most of my work 
comes in. You ’ll notice in the 
scenario that only one side of the 
sheets are typed, and that the blank 
pages are full of pencil notations. 
Contrary to general belief, the scenes 
of a motion picture are rarely taken in 
sequence. In this story, mixed in 
with the outdoor fire scenes, are 
interiors and close-ups that will be 
shot down on the ‘set’ at Hollywood; 
or some of the scenes we take up here 
may not come out just right and may 
have to be shot all over again. It is 
my business to see that we don’t get 
mixed up in the actors, the clothing 
they wear, and the setting of the 
scenes. For instance, in that fight 
this morning, Mac, the ‘star,’ had on 
a checkered mackinaw, a brown felt 
hat with the crown pushed up, a 
striped necktie, and gray socks show¬ 
ing an inch above his boots. Also, 
his left cuff was unbuttoned and his 
sleeve flapping. In the scene im¬ 
mediately following this fight, which 
is a studio interior, he must be dressed 
just as he was this morning, or some 
keen-eyed movie ‘fan’ will notice it. 
That all sounds simple enough, but 
when you have a dozen or more differ¬ 
ent actors in a picture and several 
hundred scenes, it is n’t so easy.” 

“How about the ‘doubles’ you use 
in this picture game—do you watch 
out for them, too?” 

“I ’ll say I do! That’s one of the 
hardest parts of the job. You saw 
Mac’s double. Good, was n’t he? 
You can’t tell them apart thirty feet 
away; but it took me all yesterday, 
chasing around these country stores, 
to find a pair of corduroy trousers 
that would photograph the same color 
as those the star wore. Then I had 
to worry over a dress for the leading 
lady’s double, so that one of the boys 
could take her place in a rough fire 
scene. We made him up in a silk 
dress, same as the one Mary wears, 
with a blond wig, high-heel shoes, and 
everything, and he did n’t look bad— 
at a distance. A double’s life, though, 
is n’t a bed of roses, but they come in 
handy at times.” 

The next morning every one^was up 
bright and early, anxious to start 
work on the big forest-fire scene. It 
was clear and crisp outdoors, and 
Jack Frost had laid a heavy mantle of 
white over valley and mountain. As 
we were going to breakfast, a startled 
cry of “Fire! Fire!” arose. Bert, the 
hotel manager, grabbed a fire-extin¬ 
guisher and rushed out of the door 
with the whole crowd following. A 



WHAT A MOTION-PICTURE AUDIENCE NEVER SEES—A CLOSE-UP FIRE ACTION TAKEN IN THE 
WOODS. FIVE CAMERAS ARE “SHOOTING” THE SCENE; THE DIRECTOR IS IN THE FOREGROUND 
WITH A MEGAPHONE 


‘stars,’ that we shall need, and make 
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dense smoke was curling up from the keenly. There were five of them, wind. Then a man touched off a 
big barn a hundred yards away. Bert each with an assistant to carry his brush-heap at the lower corner of the 
covered the distance in nothing, flat, heavy machine and equipment. The hillside and threw buckets of kerosene 
and shot the entire contents of the thing that impressed me most was the on the fire to give it headway. The 

conflagration started with a roar, the 
flames raging forty feet in the air and 
running rapidly through the “slash- 
j.” But as they swept up the slope 
into the heavy green timber, despite 
kerosene and tar-paper, they began 
to die down and send out dense, 
billowy clouds of white smoke. Men 
were rushed in with oil-soaked gunny- 
sacks and buckets of oil, and the fire 
kept going long enough to secure some 
spectacular pictures. 

“Well, I think the laugh’s on you 
forestry fellows,” said the director, 
with a disgusted look. “I thought 
you said that this would be a real 
3! Here I built a fire-line to keep 
it from spreading, and I can’t even 
get it to burn. I ’ve learned some¬ 
thing, anyway. When we touch off 
the clumps of trees on the flat this 
afternoon, believe me it’s going to be 
some fire, even if I have to buy all the 
kerosene in the country. Let ’s go 
;at!” 

That afternoon was one long to be 
■emembered. Several hundred local 
ranchers of the Feather River coun¬ 
try were on hand to see the “fun.” 
But there was n’t much fun about it, 
only grueling work that left every one 
e burning forest worn to a frazzle. Out of those four 

hectic hours of fire, smoke, and action, 

extinguisher over the burning build- matter-of-fact way these men went two scenes stand forth: the burning of 
ing. But the barn kept on merrily about their work. Focusing, speed, the logging camp and the cremation 
smoking, and it was not until a loud aperture, ray filters, and other details of Sam. 

“Ha! Ha!” greeted his frantic efforts that are the bane of all photographers, The setting was a timbered flat 
that he realized that some one had both still and movie, were simple near a clear mountain stream. In the 
pulled a joke on him with liquid every-day matters with them. If the open, at the edge of the forest, stood a 
smoke. director said 

After breakfast the whole company crank sixteen 
rode out to the scene of the forest fire, frames to the 
The director lost no time in going foot, or normal 
into action. . motion-picture 

“Put fifteen drums of kerosene on speed, they did 
those trees, Jim, and have the boys it. If he said 
run twenty rolls of tar-paper through slow down to ten 
the timber. Spread it out on top of frames, they did 
the brush and little trees. Hold six that, too, with- 
men ready with gunny-sacks soaked out any apparent 
in kerosene to throw on the fire when thought or effort, 
she starts. Have those extra men ‘‘You sure 
with the shovels scattered through the know your job!” 

‘slashing’ outside the fire-line to I remarked to 
watch for sparks. the head camera 

“Jake,” he continued, addressing man. 
the head camera man, “I want you to “I ought to,” 
put Bob on that point so that he can he replied; “I’ve 
get a long ‘shot’ of the fire. Charley been doing this 
can go up the hill across the creek and for over twelve 
shoot over the gulch. Send another years all over the 

camera to the south end of the log United States saved from the “red terror- 

road. You ’d better set up on the and Europe.” 

hillside near the fire for some close- At last, two hours later, everything rough log cabin. Viewed from the 
ups, and I ’ll keep Walt down here in was in readiness for the big ? forest front, it looked like any other moun- 


front with me.” 


fire. First, a smoke-pot was lighted tain shack, but a glance from the ri 


The camera men interested me to determine the direction of the showed that the walls and roof were 
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tin covered, which, as the director 
explained, was to prevent the building 
from burning too rapidly while the 
action was going on inside. To the 
south of the cabin were six 14 x 14 
canvas tents, and north of it were two 
large 30-foot cook and mess tents, the 
whole setting having the appearance 
of a temporary summer logging camp. 
Back of the camp was a dense stand of 
timber, around which great heaps of 
brush had been piled, and the whole 
well wet down with kerosene. Across 
the clearing, in front of the cabin, five 
motion-picture cameras were set up in 
a semicircle, to allow for shooting the 
scene from all angles. When every¬ 
thing was in readiness, liquid smoke 
was sprayed upon the logs and stumps 
in the foreground, smoke-pots lighted 
to windward, and at a signal from the 
director the forest back of the cabin 
and tents was touched off. 

A wall of living fire swept down 
upon the clearing. Angry tongues of 
flame reached out and turned the 
little cabin at the edge of the forest 
into a seething furnace. A man came 
running frantically across the open 
and plunged into the burning shack. 
The smoke and flames drove him back 
through the door. He seized a towel 
hanging on the outside of the build¬ 
ing, soaked it in a bucket of water, 
and, wrapping it around his head, 
plunged once more into the inferno. 
Empty-handed he came staggering 
out again, his clothes smoking, and a 
look of fear and anguish upon his 
face. The flames came rolling on. He 
started back, then turned and ran 
with reeling steps across the clearing, 
falling over logs, crawling on his 
hands and knees, to escape the fiery 
monster. 

“Cut!” cried the director. “That 
was mighty well done, Mac! Here, 
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Jim, put a little more liquid smoke on 
his hat and knees and we ’ll have a 
retake. Remember, Mac, you ’re 
looking for the girl and can’t find her. 
Ready, Mac! C-a-m-e-r-a!” 

Following this action, which in the 
finished picture will precede the first 
scene described, where Mary comes 
through the burning forest and finds 
Mac, it was necessary for the hero to 
finish his job of saving the heroine. 
This was done in a short, but warm, 
scene. Mary hid behind a screen of 
small trees, back of which was a dense 
clump of kerosened timber. The 
action started with Mac stumbling 
through the woods toward Mary’s 
hiding-place in a cloud of smoke-pot 
fumes. He finds Mary, and just at 
that moment the trees in the back¬ 
ground were fired. Back he came 
through the smoking forest, carrying 
Mary, with a thirty-foot wall of flames 
close at his heels. It was thrilling; 
but not for Mary, since in the brief 
time it took to pick her up and start 
back, the heat of the fire had badly 
scorched her bare arms. But she was 
game, and never a whimper did we 
hear from her. 

But it was the last scene of the 
afternoon that was the most novel 
and exciting. Sam, the villain of the 
picture, who had been with Mary in 
the cabin when the forest fire broke 
out, but who had left her to her fate 
in order to save his own life, had to 
be killed off. This was how it was 
done. 

A shallow gravel wash, with a 
background of pine-trees, was se¬ 
lected for the scene, and a three-by¬ 
eight-foot trench dug, with loose 
earth heaped up on either side. 
Wagon-loads of pine-needles were 
then scattered over the ground 
around the trench and lightly sprayed 


with kerosene. At a given signal the 
trees in the background were set on 
fire, smoke-pots lighted, and Sam 
came staggering through the burning 
forest into the clearing. He spied the 
trench, crawled into it, pulled a log 
across the end to protect his head 
from the fire, and, lying on his face, 
worked frantically to cover himself 
with the loose dirt. At this point, 
the director stopped the cameras long 
enough to fire the oil-soaked needles 
around the trench. These burned 
rapidly and soon surrounded the 
trench with a circle of fire from one to 
three feet high. Sam now began to 
dig dirt in earnest, as the heat of the 
flames was scorching his back and 
legs. The fire grew in intensity and 
died down; the smoke thickened and 
cleared; but the figure in the trench 
lay very, very still—Sam, the villain, 
had paid the penalty of his unfaith¬ 
fulness! 

The cameras stopped grinding. 
Sam came to life with a bound. 
“Gosh!” he exclaimed, “that was a 
hot hole! Gimme a cigarette!” 

That is how some of the spectacular 
forest-fire scenes you see in the 
motion pictures are actually made. 
The flames may be mostly of kerosene, 
and the smoke from smoke-pots or 
chemicals; but the acting is genuine 
and the actors real human beings who 
work hard and often suffer in order 
that the public may be given the thrill 
it demands. It was months ago that. 
I saw all this, but soon I am going to 
live it over again, for the bill-boards 
and electric signs inform me that 
Mac and Mary and Sam, and all the 
lesser lights who helped to make this 
forest-fire picture a success, are 
waiting to thrill me anew on the 
“silver sheet.” 
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SYNOPSIS OP PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS 


IN the year 1777, Sally Good, fishing in the Delaware River at 
Trenton, with her brother Nat, ventures out on some rocks and 
entangles her hook in the rope about a billet of wood moored 
beneath the surface. In recovering her line, she discovers a 
box. Returning to shore is not so easy, and she sends Nat for a 
boat. He is unable to obtain one at first, and while he is still 
seeking one, a storm arises. When, successful, he finally re¬ 
turns, she is gone and the water is over the rock. A man hails 


him, asking to be set over the river. Nat, very worried, refuses. 
Back at the wharf, almost deserted because of the storm, a Ger¬ 
man, whom Nat takes to be a deserting Hessian, drops into the 
boat and, at the point of the pistol, makes the boy row him 
down stream. Sally, safe at home after the storm, is worried 
by Nat’s continued absence and goes to bed in a troubled state 
of mind. She is wakened at night by strangers who bring a 
masked girl to place in her care. 


CHAPTER V 

A ROMANTIC TALE 

I N the presence of illness, Sally had 
her mother’s example to guide her. 
She gazed down at the prostrate form 
of the young girl for a moment only, 
then she took charge of the situation 
with an efficiency which Dame Good 
herself would have praised. 

“Do you see to the fire,” she com¬ 
manded, addressing the servants, 
“I ’ll mix a draft will bring her out of 
her megrims an naught serious is the 
matter.” 

Gently she removed the mask and 
disclosed to view what she thought, 
then and always, to be the prettiest 
face she had ever seen. The girl, for 
she was no more, looked scarce older 
than herself; and for a moment Sally 
thought she must be dead, so wax-like 
was the ashen face. Then she sprang 
to get the restorative her mother kept 
in store. Haste, she felt, was neces¬ 
sary. 

When she came back with it, the 
younger of the two men was using the 
bellows on the reluctant fire and the 
elder, evidently an old and faithful 
servitor, was chafing the girl’s hands 
and begging her to speak to him. 

“Help me now!” Sally spoke im¬ 
peratively. “We must tilt back her 
head. I want this to go down her 
throat, not to dribble over her chin.” 

With care, and very slowly, they 
succeeded in forcing a few drops of the 
liquid into the patient’s mouth. The 
effect was almost instantaneous. 

“What are you doing?” the young 
lady asked petulantly, as she sat up 
and drew herself away. “An I must 
take that ill-tasting draft, give it into 
my own hands.” She drank it down 
forthwith, and either that or the heat 
brought a tinge of color to her cheeks 
and lips. The old man, who was 
watching her anxiously, heaved a 
heavy sigh of relief. 

“Preserve us, Miss Tanis,” he said 
simply, “I thought you was dead. 
Have ye strength in ye to travel 
back?” 


Tanis seemed to stiffen in her chair. 

“I shall not go back, Gregory,” she 
spoke quite positively. “Dost be¬ 
lieve that once freed from bondage I 
shall return to it? Nay, I shall stay 
here. I see now that many things may 
have detained—the—the other party; 
but I made so sure he would be—- 
waiting—” She stopped and bit her 
lip to restrain her emotions. 

The old man wrung his hands. 

“And what am I to do?” he asked. 
“What will my master say when! ’m 
missing in the morning? Since he 
was a lad he hath never taken his 
chocolate at Arms Crossing from any 
hand but mine.” 

“Nor shall he now.” Tanis spoke 
firmly. “You must leave at once. 
You have ample time.” She glanced 
up at the face of the old wooden clock 
on the mantel-shelf. “And remem¬ 
ber, naught must tempt you to con¬ 
fess that you know aught of my 
whereabouts. ’T is for Mick’s sake 
more than your own. Uncle Rick 
will be in a towering rage when he 
learns that I have circumvented all 
his plans.” 

“I pray you, miss, come back with 
us!” Gregory begged. “’T is one 
thing to leave you safe with one I be¬ 
lieved loved you; but’t is quite an¬ 
other to leave you among strangers.” 

“Go home, to find myself married 
to Uncle Rick’s pet whether I will or 
no?” 

“’T is said Master Carey is a true 
patriot,” the old man mumbled. 

At this Tanis stamped her foot. 

“When I marry, I ’ll marry a man, 
not his politics!” she exclaimed. 
“Meanwhile I’m safe enough in this 
decent house.” She reached out a 
hand to Sally, giving her a little smile. 
“You ’ll take care of me, I know,” she 
said to the girl, “though I am per¬ 
suaded it will not be for long.” 

Her smile would have pierced a 
heart of stone, and Sally’s was ever 
tender. 

“I ’ll take as good care of you as I 
do of my own little brothers and sis¬ 
ters,” said Sally, sturdily; and none 
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there seemed to sense the incongruity 
of the child’s assumption of a pro¬ 
tective attitude toward the older girl. 
Indeed, the old man seemed vastly 
relieved thereby, nodding his head 
quite happily. 

“So long as you ’re safe and in good 
hands, miss, I ’ll not mourn. ’T would 
be the death of old Gregory did aught 
go amiss with you now, seeing that I 
aided you in your disobedience.” 

“We ’d best be steppin’,” said 
Mick, his eyes on the clock. It was 
the first word the younger servant 
had uttered since he had entered the 
house. Indeed, he had left it again, 
to return with a small trunk which he 
set just inside the door. 

“What could I say to the master if 
harm came of this?” the older man 
went on, as if the other had not 
spoken. 

“I would have gone anyhow, even 
without your help. I ’d made up my 
mind to it.” 

“Aye,” Gregory agreed, “I feared 
you would, and it seemed more re¬ 
spectable-like if an old man, as had 
known ye from a babe, stood by ye at 
your wedding.” 

“We ’d best be steppin’,” Mick 
interjected once again. 

“Though what I ’m to tell his 
Honor in the morning—” 

“You are to tell him naught,” said 
Tanis, positively. “Let others do the 
telling. I left a letter which will be 
explanation enough. I told Uncle 
Rick that he had brought me up all 
wrong. You cannot give a girl her 
own way for sixteen years and then, 
when she really wants something, ex¬ 
pect her to listen to a great big ‘No!’” 

“We ’re goin’,” Mick took Gregory 
by the arm and urged him to the door. 

“Then you order me to say naught, 
miss?” Gregory spoke eagerly, as if 
he wished the certainty of a positive 
command to lean upon. 

“I forbid you to say a word,” Tanis 
assured him sternly. “I ’ll not have 
Mick whipped for obeying me, and 
after all, I’m the head of the family, 
not Uncle Rick. My father was the 
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older brother. Remember, I forbid “You ’re beautiful,” Sally faltered, 

you to recall aught of this night. Say “No, I’m just grown up.” Tanis 

that you went to bed at half after laughed at the other’s frankness, 
eight as usual.” “I’ve been taught to make the best 

“And so I did,’’said Gregory, plainly of myself, though I ’m sure I must 
heartened; “only I got up again.” look a fright after what I ’ve been 
Tanis stamped her foot. “I ’ve through to-night.” 



•••AS YOU HAVE TAKEN ME IN,YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO KNOW WHO I AM’” 


commanded you to forget that!” she 
exclaimed. “And now, good-by.” 
She jumped up and ran to the door, 
where she held out her hand to Mick. 

“Good-by, Mick. I don’t offer to 
pay you for what I know was done 
out of fondness for the maid you’ve 
ridden behind many a day, so—thank 
you, good friend.” 

She put her hand on old Gregory’s 
shoulder and gently pushed him 
through the door. As he stood look¬ 
ing at her doubtfully, at a loss for 
words at the moment of parting, she 
dropped a kiss on his ruddy, wrinkled 
cheek; then she closed the door in his 
face, down which tears were running, 
and stood with her back to it and her 
arms spread out as if she expected an 
attempt on his part to reenter. . 

Outside all was quiet, and it soon 
became evident that Mick had gently 
led the old man away. 

The two girls looked at each other, 
and Sally at once felt herself very shy 
to be left alone with this fashionable 
miss. 

“You ’re a pretty little thing,” said 
Tanis, suddenly, in an effort to break 
the ice she felt was congealing them. 


“Have you come far?” asked Sally, 
politely. 

“Not so very,” Tanis acknowl¬ 
edged. “At least, not far for a person 
who has traveled to Virginia and New 
York.” 

“Have you been to New York?” 
Sally asked eagerly. She was not 
sure how far distant Virginia might 
be, but she knew that it was a most 
impressive journey to New York. 
Her Aunt Charity had been there once 
and was never done telling what 
wonderful sights she had seen. 

“Aye, ’t was there this night’s 
trouble began,” Tanis said gravely. 
A wistful look came into her eyes as 
she peered across the half-lighted 
room, and Sally thought again that 
she had never seen so lovely a face. 
“As you have taken me in, you have a 
right to know who I am, and—” 

“Don’t tell if you don’t want to,” 
Sally interrupted. 

“I do want to,” Tanis replied. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Sally, miss.” 

“Nay, not ‘miss’ to me, Sally. I’m 
just Tanis,” said the girl, warmly. 
“I’m sure we ’re going to be friends, 


and, oh, my dear, I do so long to talk 
to a female. Uncle Rick does n’t 
understand.” 

“Uncle Rick?” echoed Sally. 

“Yes, the Honorable Richard Arms, 
of Bristol. I ’m his niece.” Tanis 
would have gone on, but again Sally 
broke in. 

“Oh, he’s the owner of Arms Cross¬ 
ing. Everybody in the Jerseys has 
heard of him.” 

“Aye,” agreed Tanis, “and in New 
York too, for that matter. He is a 
great patriot, and all call him very 
clever; but I think he is the most un¬ 
reasonable, pernickity, hard-hearted 
old man.” 

“What hath he done?” asked Sally, 
wide-eyed with surprise at the vehe¬ 
mence of the other’s speech. 

“He ’s acting exactly like King 
George,” Tanis burst out. “And so 
I’ve revolted, just like the American 
colonies he ’s in sympathy with. 
You would have, too.” 

“I don’t know whether I would or 
not,” said the practical Sally, with a 
smile. 

“To be sure you would!” insisted 
Tanis. “Any girl with spirit has a 
right to her own opinion in such a 
matter. It ’s every whit as bad as 
taxation without representation to 
forbid it.” 

Sally laughed outright. “I don’t 
know what you ’re talking about,” 
she explained. 

“Of course you don’t.” Tanis 
joined in the other’s merriment for an 
instant, then sobered with a doleful 
shake of her head. “There ’s no 
cause for giggling, Sally,” she con¬ 
tinued, “but I must tell you from the 
beginning. You see, it happened in 
New York.” 

“What happened?” demanded 
Sally. 

“What always happens to a girl 
sooner or later,” Tanis answered. 
“I went and fell in love!” 

“Oh!” it was a long-drawn-out ex¬ 
clamation of surprise and Sally leaned 
closer to her interesting guest. “With 
a Tory?” she asked in an awe-struck 
tone. 

“Worse,” murmured Tanis; “with 
an Englishman!” 

“That is much worse,” agreed 
Sally. “It ’s awful! and you a pa¬ 
triot.” 

“I just could n’t help it,” Tanis de¬ 
fended herself. “I was staying with 
my cousins and he came to see them, 
and—and—•” she broke off suddenly, 
while Sally nodded her head, guessing 
what had befallen. 

“What’s his name?” she asked af¬ 
ter a moment. 

“Mr. Philip Cheyne,” Tanis re¬ 
plied; “and truly, Sally, he thinks the 
colonies are right in this war. Lots of 
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Englishmen do. However, before the 
British took New York, I was hurried 
through the lines into the Jerseys and 
back home to Arms Crossing.” 

“Did you tell your uncle about—• 
about—” 

“Certainly not,” replied Tanis. 
“Philip is a very honorable gentle¬ 
man, and as soon as he could, he 
followed on to Bristol. ’T was then 
that Uncle Rick turned unreasonable. 
He would n’t hear of my marriage to 
an Englishman. He insisted that 
Philip was a coward because he was 
n’t fighting on one side or the other, 
and that he was a fortune-hunter as 
well.” 

“And was he?” asked the innocent 
Sally. 

“Of course not!” cried Tanis, in¬ 
dignantly. “He did n’t have any 
landed estate, to be sure; for which I 
was very glad, because I did n’t want 
to leave Uncle Rick, whom I loved 
dearly before he grew so pettish; but 
Philip has a fortune, which he vows he 
will show my uncle and prove he need 
care naught if I were penniless.” 

“Then he meant to come back?” 
said Sally. 

“To be sure! As quickly as he 
could,” Tanis explained; “but he had 
to send to England, and that takes a 
long time. When he left Arms Cross¬ 
ing he said he would always love me 
and would stay in New York so that 
if I ever needed him, he could come at 
once to any place I appointed. Then 
he went away, and it almost broke my 
heart.” 

“It was hard.” Sally’s voice was 
full of sympathy. 

“But that was n’t the worst of it.” 
Tanis spoke almost bitterly. “I 
would have waited years for Phil; but 
last month Uncle Rick commanded 
me to marry a stupid lout named Hal 
Carey, because, forsooth, he was a 
patriot. Oh, Sally, I just could n’t 
stand it!” 

“And that’s why you ran away?” 

“Exactly!” cried Tanis. “Every¬ 
where I turned, Hal Carey was under 
my feet. Faith, home was home no 
longer. Uncle Rick was bound I 
should wed the nizzy, and it was not 
what pleased me, but pleased Hal, 
that was the law of the place; and he 
simpering and ogling till I was fair dis¬ 
tracted. At last I wrote to Phil to 
meet me to-night at Bingham’s Dock 
on the edge of the town here.” 

“I know where it is,” Sally broke in. 

“Well,” Tanis continued, “I gave 
Phil a full fortnight to reach here after 
the time I reckoned he would receive 
the letter. All those days I was 
counting the hours till I should see 
him again, and then—he was n’t 
there! And I was so wrought up that 
I fainted.” Great tears welled up in 


the girl’s eyes and ran down her 
cheeks. Sally went to her quickly, 
putting an arm across the bowed 
shoulders and comforting this stran¬ 
ger as she might have one of her little 
sisters. 

“Indeed,” the younger girl insisted 
after a moment, “there are a mort of 
things that might have happened to 
keep your Philip away. You cannot 
be sure the letter ever reached him in 
these troublous times. And mayhap 
the British refused to pass him 
through their lines.” 

“You are a great help, Sally,” said 
Tanis, drying her tears. “I am a 
foolish maid to grow so weak of a 
sudden; yet I was so sure he would n’t 
fail me! And after waiting so long, 
when he was not there I cared not 


You see, Tanis, this is a small house 
and we are a very large family.” 
Sally’s hospitality was great, but her 
resources were decidedly limited. 

“Let me sleep with you. You 
promised to take care of me, you 
know.” 

“Well, then, you shall,” said Sally, 
greatly pleased. “Haply I can move 
Fern without waking her. She ’ll be 
so cross an she ’s waked.” She led 
the way into her mother’s room where 
by the night-light, Tanis made out 
the trundle-bed with the sleeping 
twins. 

“What are these?” she asked. 

“Our twins, Henry and Henrietta, 
in looks so much alike that you can’t 
tell t’ other from which,” Sally whis¬ 
pered. “That’s Fern, our youngest, 


•••I GO NO FURTHER,’ NAT SAID, FACING THE GERMAN DETERMINEDLY” (SEENEXT PAGE) 

what happened. Once I ’m rested in the middle of the great bed. I 
you ’ll find I’m not so great a zaney as must e’en move her in with them.” 
you must think.” “How sweet she is!” Tanis bent 

“I don’t think you ’re a zaney; but over and looked at the sleeping child, 
you must be got to bed; though in- “How sweet she is,” she repeated in a 
deed I scarce know where to put you. lower voice. “Oh, I pray you, Sally, 
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let her sleep with us. There’s room 
enough in this vast bed.” 

CHAPTER VI 
thieves’ honor 

Nat and his German companion had 
waited, scarce breathing, listening to 
the approaching footfalls on the 
planking over their heads. These 
drew nearer, then stopped, and for a 
space the boy could hear no sound of 
them. Presently, as if he and the 
man beside him obeyed a given signal, 
the two looked up, and there, staring 
down at them, was the swarthy face 
of such a man as Nat had never seen. 

“Is it thou, Jacco?” muttered the 
German, as though he could not be¬ 
lieve his eyes. “I thought thou wert 
on the other side.” 

A smile came into the face looking 
down from the wharf. 

“I was detained,” the man said in a 
soft voice, “I will go now with you.” 
And straightway this dark stranger 
clambered into the boat and sat down 
beside the German. It was plain at 
once that he, too, was unused to small 
boats, though from the rings in his 
ears he might have been taken for a 
sailor. 

To Nat’s thinking, this late comer 
was a curious creature. Black-haired, 
black-eyed and dark-skinned, he had 
an outlandish appearance which was 
quite outside the boy’s experience. 
Clearly he brought no help to Nat, 
who did not need to be told that in¬ 
stead of being rescued from one villain 
he had now added to the burden he 
must row across the river by another 
of much the same sort. 

“Now row!” commanded the Ger¬ 
man, and perforce Nat was compelled 
to cast off and take up the oars, to 
begin anew his struggle against the 
current and the wind. 

Luckily, the rain had ceased and 
soon the sun began to shine again. 
Its warm rays were comforting to the 
rain-soaked boy and he was glad to 
feel his jacket growing drier. His 
work at the oars helped to warm him, 
and had it not been for his anxiety 
about Sally, he might almost have be¬ 
come reconciled to his position. As it 
was, he was both tired and dispirited. 
It was a long row across the river and 
a long way back, even though the 
boat would be lightened of its two un¬ 
welcome passengers. Still, he felt 
that he could bear these troubles if he 
only knew that Sally had got safely 
ashore. 

“We go down the river!” the Ger¬ 
man commanded, when they were a 
hundred yards or so off shore. 

“Nay, I ’m too tired,” Nat de¬ 
murred. 

“We can drift with the stream,” 
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said the German. “It is not so 
hard.” 

“But I have to get back, have n’t 
I?” protested Nat, his mind always on 
the fate of his sister. 

“You can a long rest take on the 
other shore,” the German answered. 
“Now row!” He flourished the pistol 
and Nat headed the boat downstream. 

So far, there had been no more talk 
between Nat’s passengers; but after 
this order was obeyed the German 
turned to the man he had called 
Jacco. 

“How came you here?” he asked. 

“I was lost down the country,” was 
the soft answer. “I could not cross 
below. There was a danger and 
many soldiers who turned me back.” 

“Where’s Gammon?” inquired the 
German. 

“I know not, but I think we shall 
meet him as arranged,” replied Jacco. 

“Mayhap,” the German murmured 
half to himself, and for a time there 
was another silence. “Still, I do not 
understand how you this boat found,” 
he said, shaking his head with per¬ 
plexity and half believing the other 
had spied upon him. 

“I was lost, as I told you,” Jacco 
explained. “I was moving up from 
the river when I ran into a child—a 
girl child, hurrying, oh, so fast. She it 
was who showed me the way here, 
when I told her I wanted to go to 
Philadelphia.” 

“Say,” cried Nat, who although he 
had been but half listening to the 
previous remarks had caught the last 
sentences clearly, “what kind of a 
girl was it you met?” 

The man called Jacco shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“How can I tell? She was but a 
girl child,” he answered indifferently. 

“I want to know,” Nat insisted. 
“I left my sister on a rock out in the 
river and went for a boat to bring her 
in. When I came back she was 
gone.” 

“What was she doing on the rock?” 
demanded the German, with an evil 
glance at Nat. 

“Fishing,” said Nat, laconically. 

“This girl child had fish on a string,” 
Jacco remarked. 

“And was she coming from up the 
river?” Nat questioned. He already 
felt that this “girl child” must be 
Sally. It was not likely that any 
other girl would be out in such a 
storm. 

“Yes, from up the river,” replied 
Jacco, and Nat, greatly relieved by 
this news, set to work at his oars with 
more courage to see a disagreeable 
task completed. 

How many miles he rowed that 
afternoon, the lad could never cal¬ 
culate with any certainty. At least, 


it was a good many more than he ever 
wanted to undertake again. There 
were moments when he quite lost 
touch with his surroundings, still 
tugging mechanically at the heavy 
oars as if his tired arms could do 
nothing else. Luckily, the warm sun 
and the hard work he was forced to 
do dried his clothing so that he was 
fairly comfortable, as far as that went. 
He had no idea where he was going 
and at last reached a point of physical 
numbness where he ceased to care 
what happened, being only interested 
in speeding the moment that would 
end his dreary efforts. 

The German, however, knew pre¬ 
cisely where he wanted to land on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river; for 
after they had gone downstream for 
some miles, he ordered Nat to turn 
inshore. This increased the boy’s 
labors, as he now was obliged to 
quarter the current, and when at 
length they reached the beach Nat 
would have been glad to lie down on 
the bottom of the boat, so nearly ex¬ 
hausted was he. 

But he was not yet permitted to 
rest. The German, muttering that 
they might need the skiff again, pulled 
it high up on the strand, Jacco help¬ 
ing, which done, he ordered Nat to 
proceed along an indistinct path 
through the woods bordering the 
stream. Following this for half a 
mile or more, they came upon a high¬ 
way, and the German, still flourishing 
the pistol, ordered Nat to turn south 
in the direction of Philadelphia. 

The boy, so exhausted that he 
could scarce drag one foot after the 
other, became less and less mindful of 
the menacing pistol; and when, at 
length, they saw a prosperous farm, 
with a large white house near the 
road, he stopped and leaned against 
the fence. 

“I go no further,” he said, facing 
the German determinedly. “You 
cannot kill me here and get safely 
away. The people in the house will 
hear the shot and have you hanged.” 

The German glanced this way and 
that, seeming to realize the truth of 
what Nat had said. Indeed, since 
striking the highway he had replaced 
his pistol in his belt, and having but¬ 
toned his coat over his array of 
weapons, looked innocent enough to 
a casual observer. 

“You think to betray me, eh?” he 
questioned, fastening his sharp little 
eyes on the boy. 

“I don’t care what happens to you,” 
Nat answered. “All I want is to go 
home.” 

The German seemed to consider 
this a moment before speaking. 

“Go then!” he said suddenly, “but 
(Continued on page 2^6) 
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CHARLES J.FINGER 

Y OU remember the place in the 
story of King Lubu the Cat-faced, 
where the yellow river monster tried 
to seize the child, just before the 
gentle people found the invisible 
stairway. Well, when Pedro, who 
was telling the tale, came to that part 
he had to stop a little while, taking up 
the rest of it later, with more to listen 
to him. For just as he got to the 
exciting part, the boat with the cap¬ 
tain came alongside, so there were 
things to do such as getting the boat 
hoisted aboard, putting the canvas 
cover over it, and making everything 
shipshape. For that schooner of 
ours was the trimmest and the neatest 
thing that sailed the seas. The decks 
were always scrubbed white, the lines 
were always in order, the copper 
lamps were always bright, and the 
brass everywhere was polished until 
you could see your face in it. When 
we had everything in order, the “old 
man,” as we called the skipper, in 
affection, walked the full length of the 
deck and back again, his eyes on 
things generally, then went aft to 
smoke a pipe under the awning. 
So Pedro went on with his tale, but, 
as I have said, with more of an audi¬ 
ence, because the men who had taken 
the skipper ashore were with us, as 
well as two from the fo’c’sl. 

One of those listeners was a negro 
from the Gold Coast country—Happy 
Jim, we called him. He was the 
musician of the ship. He could play 
the accordian, the banjo, the flute, 
the tin whistle, the Dutch cornet 
(which was a comb with a piece of 
paper over it), and also a kind of 
xylophone made out of coconut shells. 
He could sing too—songs of his own 
country, or sailor chanties, or cowboy 
ballads, or lumberjack songs, as well 
as some which he had made up him¬ 
self, and never did he tell a story 
without getting into it a song or two, 
music as well, which he said was part 
of the tale, though whether it was or 
not there was no way of finding out. 
And he had something of the trick of 
Carl Sandburg, the poet. That is, 
he would strum softly on his banjo 
now and then, making a sort of whis¬ 
pering accompaniment which was 



very pleasant to listen to. Also he 
was a good listener, which is some¬ 
thing not so very common. 

As soon as Pedro’s tale was ended, 
Jim asked us to wait a little while, 
then went forward to the fo’c’sl and 
returned with his banjo. 

“I want to tell you something,” he 
said and strummed on the strings 
while he said it. 

“He has some song of his own 
making up to sing,” said Pedro to me, 
highly delighted. 

“No,” said Jim, “this is no song,” 
and he struck a chord, so very lightly 
that a melodious chime swept up¬ 
ward, one so soft that it could hardly 
be heard against the silvery ripple of 
the water against the ship’s side. 
“It is a story about how the birds got 
their dress, but not at all like yours. 
That ’s what puzzles me. Maybe 
birds came in different ways in dif¬ 
ferent places; one way in Pedro’s 
country, another way in mine.” 

Then he told his tale, and you must 
imagine him touching the strings so 
as to make soft music now and then. 

Once [he said] all the flowers and 
all the birds in the world were white— 


wooBcuts by; 
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at least, if not in the whole 
world, then in'! Africa. In 
those days there lived a good 
wizard whose name was Mulu- 
Nugu, who took much pleasure in 
the color of things. He loved to watch 
the sunset glow, the flashing rainbow in 
a dewdrop, the yellow sanded seashore, 
the green roof of the forest with the 
sunlight lancing through. He would 
sit and look long and long at the fire- 
glow, or at the silver moonlight on 
endless fields of grass, or the rose and 
gold of the dawn. In his house were 
baskets and baskets of colored stones, 
of diamonds, of emeralds, of shells; 
and the children used to play with 
them, gathering them up in their 
hands and letting them trickle 
through their fingers to watch them 
flash in the sunbeams as they fell in a 
glittering shower. You understand 
that he loved the precious stones for 
their beauty > not for their value in 
money, and any man, if he took a 
fancy to it, might carry away a dia¬ 
mond just as he might a pebble. In 
the space before his house was gold- 
dust spread thick, because of the 
shine of it, and on it he used to make 
sand pictures, for there were many 
colored sands in the rivers there¬ 
abouts. And not only did people 
come from afar to watch him at his 
picture-making, but the birds and the 
animals, and mightily interested they 
all were; amused too, especially when 
Che Mlanda gave her advice as to 
how things should be. 

This Che Mlanda was a bird, one 
always hopping about, telling how 
things should be done, advising and 
criticizing, looking at everything as if 
she knew all about it and could do so 
much better if she chose, her head on 
one side like a critic. No one knows 
now what kind of bird it was, but 
some say a sparrow, and some say it 
was what we call a Mother Carey’s 
chicken. If you will notice, both are 
much of the same color and much of 
the same fussy way. 

One day, the wizard Mulu-Nugu 
was sitting by the side of the little 
lake which he called the Pool of 
Dreams, because he used to think out 
his pictures there. He was looking 
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down into the cool, pearl gray of the 
water, watching the blue-green fish 
swimming in and out of the rock 
chambers far down. Now it was a 
time of great heat and little rain, and 
he remembered that as he was walking 
to that place he had seen, in a dry and 
sandy spot, a flower of many petals, 
which was sad and drooping because 
of its thirst. So he was sorry, and at 
first, wondering what he could do for 
it, had a mind to carry water to it in a 
shell; but then he remembered that 
in a few hours the flower would be as 
thirsty as ever. Then he rose up and 
went to the flowering bush, and, 
noting how it had drooped since the 
morning, shook his head in sorrow. 
So, turning his feeling into action, he 
dug it up, roots and all, after which he 
carried it to the pool, by the side of 
which he dug a hole in which to plant 
it, the earth being moist there. And 
while he was digging, down fluttered 
the bold and impudent Che Mlanda, 
swift as an arrow and so close that her 
wings brushed Mulu-Nugu’s cheek. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 
“Tell me. I want to know.” 

At that the wizard was startled and 
thrust out his hand, and in so doing 
struck the flower, which fell into the 
water. And because of the weight of 
earth at its roots it sank down and 
down, until it rested on a flat stone 
near one of the cool chambers of rock, 
out of which came many little fish to 
look at the strange thing in wonder¬ 
ment. But it was too far down for 
Mulu-Nugu to reach it. He, grieved 
at the accident, though he did not 
scold, being too gentle hearted for 
that, would have dived into the water 
had it not been for Che Mlanda. 
For she said: 

“Now that was very careless of you, 
Mulu-Nugu; very careless indeed. 
I never saw so silly a business. Tst! 
Tst! Tst! It was lucky that I came 
to help. Tell me what to do.” 

“If you can find a stick, one straight 
and strong, I may be able to fish the 
flower out,” said the wizard. 

“Mulu-Nugu, I know what to do,” 
said Che Mlanda, in a kind of sing¬ 
song. “Let me sing you a song about 
how I always know what to do,” she 
added. 

“A song can wait,” answered the 
wizard. “Get the stick first.” 

“Never was a more ready helping 
hand than mine,” chirped Che 
Mlanda, and flew to a near-by tree, 
on the top of which was growing a 
straight twig. 

Now Che Mlanda had always been 
one of those hasty, careless, thought¬ 
less creatures, dancing here and there, 
helter-skelter, at a whim or a notion. 
She would change her mind or her 
plan in a moment, or, doing one thing 
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and catching sight of something 
having nothing at all to do with it, 
would forget her errand entirely. 
Later, remembering it, she would 
wonder what she had intended to do. 
In fact, she was somewhat like the 
Waykonyingos of whom you must 
hear some time, and, like them, was 
very quick indeed at learning, but 
at night always forgot what had been 
learned during the day. So Che 
Mlanda always knew a great deal 
more at noon than she had at sunrise, 
and more at sunset than at noon; but 
everything vanished from her mind 
during the night and she always 
awoke wondering at the world as a 
thing she had never seen before. 
Had it not been for that weakness, 
she would have been the wisest of 
birds. 

She flew straight to the tree-top, 
where grew the stick, and, in furious 
haste plucked it and started to fly to 
Mulu-Nugu. But, as it happened, 
while she flew she caught sight of a 
misty cloud a short distance away 
and thought that she might as well 
see what was in it. So she fluttered 
about in it awhile. Leaving it, she 
saw another cloud, warm-gray and 
white, so she examined that for 
awhile. Then she saw a cowry-shell 
gleaming in the sun, so she laid the 
stick on the ground while she looked 
at the pearly hues. It interested her 
so much that she might have stayed 
there half the day had not Mulu-Nugu 
called. Hearing his voice she darted 
to him. 

“But where is the stick?” he asked. 

“Tst! Tst! Tst! Now that 
comes of being interrupted,” she said 
testily. “I put it by the cowry-shell 
and when you called forgot all about 
it. If only you had been more 
thoughtful!” She regarded him a 
moment reproachfully, then added: 
“But never was a more ready helping 
hand than Che Mlanda. I ’ll get it. 

I ’ll get it.” 

Back she went for the stick and was 
flying straight to Mulu-Nugu with it 
when she saw a waterfall, all blue and 
green and sparkling white, and the 
sun shining on it made a gay rainbow. 
“Now how pleased will Mulu-Nugu 
be when I t.ell him about this,” she 
said, and darted to it. Into the 
spray she dashed, to play awhile, then 
into the rainbow. First she flew 
about in the path of red, happy to see 
the stick she carried become like a 
flame, for, being magic, it took the 
colors it touched. Then she crossed 
into the violet band and went sliding 
down that. In and out she wove, 
her bright eyes agleam with pleasure 
as she watched the stick change from 
one color to another. She played in 
the yellow light too. She danced in 


the indigo. She fluttered into the 
orange path, and after that in the 
green, and, she thought, never had 
she enjoyed herself as she did that 
day. The truth is that she had done 
the same thing almost every day, but 
had forgotten. Indeed, her errand 
would have dropped out of her mind 
altogether had it not been that she 
heard the voice of Mulu-Nugu calling 
for the stick. 

“I never saw any one in so great a 
hurry,” she said, then darted away, 
but not for long in a straight line. 
Instead, she went a roundabout way 
into the forest and called to other 
birds to follow her because help might 
be needed. So great numbers went 
with her, all of them ivory white. At 
the Pool of Dreams they gathered and 
stood in a wide circle. 

“I have been very thoughtful, 
Mulu-Nugu,” she said. “Here is the 
stick and all the birds of the forest to 
help. Or if they cannot help, they 
can look on, and having others to look 
on always helps.” 

“Thank you,” said Mulu-Nugu. 
“But you should have come at once 
and not played on the way. Always 
do the duty nearest to hand.” 

“Well, I did,” said Che Mlanda. 
“But there were so many duties.” 

“You should have done the thing 
you started out to do,” advised the 
wizard. “After this, always do first 
the thing you have in mind.” 

“Dear me! How you scold. I do 
do the first thing. But my mind 
changes so often that there are many 
first things, Mulu-Nugu.” 

“Try not to change your mind, Che 
Mlanda,” said the wizard. “You 
would remember more easily.” 

“But don’t you see, Mulu-Nugu, 
don’t you see that if I remembered, 
things would not be new to me, and 
I like new things. Besides, how do 
you know that it is not better to 
change your mind than not to change 
it, if you never change your mind? 
If you never changed your clothes, 
now, do you think that would be 
good? Besides, you argue too much. 
Besides, as I go about, things say, 
‘Come and see, Che Mlanda,’ and I 
have to look. It is polite to go when 
you are called. Besides, more things 
call me than call you, Mulu-Nugu. 
Besides, if you will not hear when 
things call, while I do, then it is you 
who are wrong. Now let us sit down 
and talk about it.” 

She ran on thus, having forgotten 
all about the white flower at the 
bottom of the Pool of Dreams and 
only remembered when she saw the 
wizard fishing for it. At once she 
was interested, giving advice and 
warnings, and when Mulu-Nugu had 
the flower hooked, and it slipped 
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away, she took that as part of the 
game, and fluttered about in joy, 
calling out “The flower won! The 
flower won!” But at last the wizard 
had the flower out of the water, then 
planted it carefully in the hole, and 
pressed down the earth neatly about 
the roots. 

Then said Che Mlanda: “We are 
all very sorry it has ended. It was 
fine fun getting the stick, and 
calling the birds, and seeing all 
the things I saw, and playing 
in the waterfall, and seeingyou 
trying to get the flower out. 

So a good thing should be done 
more than once. Get another 
flower, Mulu-Nugu, and drop 
it in the pool, and let us do it 
all over again.” 

That being a silly sugges¬ 
tion, Mulu-Nugu took no no¬ 
tice of the remark, especially 
as he was busy at something 
else, for he was always uncom¬ 
fortable until the things he 
started were finished. One of 
the flower’s petals was folded 
over somewhat, because of the 
weight of the water; so he took 
the stick to smooth it out prop¬ 
erly, thinking while he did 
so how brave the flower had 
looked in the water when the 
sunlight touched it, making it 
a rose red. And then, wonder 
of wonders! what did he see 
but the flower all lit with color, 
turning rose red before his 
eyes. More wonderful still, 
as it turned, so did all other 
blooms of the same bush, all 
over the land, change to red 
from white. Down the valley 
and across to the far looming 
hill, everywhere were white 
rhododendrons changing as if 
a rosy blush ran over the 
world. So all the birds sang 
with gladness as they do at 
the coming of the first flush of 
dawn. 

Noisiest of all of them was 
Che Mlanda, who hopped 
about in great excitement, cry¬ 
ing: “Look! Look what I 
gave you! Look what I did! I 
brought the magic stick. It caught 
the hues of the rainbow. It caught 
the azure of the sky. It caught the 
silver of the mist and the gray of the 
cloud. And I gave it to you; I, the 
clever Che Mlanda. If you wait 
awhile, I ’ll make up a song about it.” 

“It is indeed a wonder,” said the 
wizard. “Let me try it again and 
make another color.” 

He touched a flower at his feet, one 
not much larger than a little pea, and 
at once its four petals became sky- 
blue. At the same time, everywhere 


early. Nor forget the bloom of the 
trees of peaches and cherries and 
pears. And the banana must be 
golden. Gold, too, with brown, make 
this tall flower; make it like a burst of 
sunshine. And here are water-plants 
to paint. Here too is wisteria, and 
larkspur, and the tiger-lily shouting 
for joy. Oh, and give this a golden 
husk, and make this flower colored 
like the green and the white of 
the racing sea. Let this be 
like a butterfly and that like a 
golden boat. And here is one 
to be made like a scarlet star¬ 
fish on yellow sea-sand.” 

Indeed, Che Mlanda was so 
excited that she could not keep 
still a moment, but hopped and 
fluttered, chirping noisily at 
each new wonder, then pres¬ 
ently broke into a swift chat¬ 
tering song, a boastful one too. 
It ran: 

Mulu-Nugu, 

I knew what to do. 

I went, 

Intent, 

To do the great errand on which 
I was sent, 

And search for a twig neither 
crooked nor bent. 

For you, 

Mulu. 

But great were the things which 
I soon brought to pass. 
For seeing the green of the sea 
and the grass, 

The wonder of mist and the glory 
of sun, 

I carried the twig to them all, one 
by one. 

And now 
The bough 

Has given the world a gay wreath. 
You see, 

The whole of it’s owing to me. 

Between 
The green 

Bright stars may be seen. 


i ney are. 

On mountain, in meadow, by 
brooklet and lea, 

By.lake and by river, by murmur¬ 
ing sea, 

I sought, 

And wrought, 

To gladden the heart of the child 
at its play, 

And send the tired worker more 
glad on his way, 

With flowers that sleep when the night 
star is born, 

To wake with the day and the gladness 
of dawn. 

Mulu-Nugu, 

I knew what to do for you. 

And see, 

The whole of it’s owing to me. 


So raise 
In praise 

Of this day of days 
Your song. 

You long 

And yearn for the gold of the far-away 

You love the soft color of green twisted 
vine; 


ran a wave of blue, which rippled wide 
as far as eye could see. So the sun 
shone on a new world and the birds 
broke into glorious chorus. 

“Now make the world gold sprin¬ 
kled,” cried Che Mlanda. “Change 
this flower to gold and silver.” 

Mulu-Nugu touched the white 
daisy to which the bird pointed, and 
it became like a silver star with a 


heart of gold. At once, on that 
carpet of green and red and blue, 
there were ten million times ten mil¬ 
lion glittering gold specks. 

After that the wizard and the bird 
were tremendously busy. At least, 
Mulu-Nugu was busy working while 
Che Mlanda was busy chattering. 
“Come, come,” she bade, “make this 
flower like an agate, and paint these 
berries too. Touch this flower 
lightly, just a spot here and another 
there. And make this one red and 
blue and yellow, very bold colors, 
because the tulip is brave to come so 
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I knew 
That you 

Have looked at the fire-flashing flies in 
the night, 

Have watched Che Mlanda with joy and 
delight,— 


How long the song would have been 
may not be guessed, for the other 
birds wanted to sing and grew fidgety. 
So Mulu-Nugu interrupted, lifting 
his hand and saying, “Now it seems 
to me that your song grows boastful, 


thought my dress was good enough; 
but since seeing what I have done, I 
have changed my mind and want you 
to paint me.” 

“Why, I never thought of that,” 
said Mulu-Nugu. “Right gladly will 
I do so. Come here.” 

“No. First I want to see how 
other birds look. Now here is Sister 
Flamingo. Why not start on her? 
I have seen her standing in the water 
at sunset when the glow of the sky 



and those who boast are always sorry, 
presently.” 

“Why?” asked Che Mlanda. 

“Because some day they remember, 
and—” he began, but Che Mlanda 
broke in with: 

“I know what you are going to say. 
But I, for one, will not be sorry, 
because of my memory. If I did not 
forget one day what I learned the day 
before, things would be different. 
But I do. So it does not matter. 
And now, let me tell you this: I always 


turned her to a flaming wonder. She, 
I think, should have a dress the color 
of the rose.” 

“Wait—wait!” cried the trumpet- 
throated cock. “Let all the birds see. 
I ’ll call them.” 

So he sounded his ringing note, like 
a call to battle, and all those birds 
which had not heard Che Mlanda 
when she flew through the forest 
came in a tremendous hurry, so that 
the place was white with them. 
There were ivory-white eagles, ivory- 


white ostriches, ivory-white humming¬ 
birds, ivory-white owls. The owls 
came last and a little sulkily, then sat 
about in dark places blinking, as if 
they thought that it was all stupid 
nonsense. All the others gathered 
about Mulu-Nugu and Che Mlanda, 
who wanted to sing another song, but 
the wizard would not let her do so. 

When at last they were all still, for 
there was a tremendous chattering 
and chirruping, with every one trying 
to explain what was afoot, this one 
contradicting that, and another mak¬ 
ing matters worse by trying to get 
things straight; such a one siding with 
his friend in argument, and every bird 
making a great to-do telling the others 
to be quiet—when they were all still, 
Che Mlanda sang her song again and 
they all joined in the chorus in rousing 
manner. Then the flamingo stepped 
forward and Mulu-Nugu painted her 
a glorious red, and off she went 
swimming in the clouds, so fine a 
sight that some of the birds were 
almost blinded by her beauty. 

“Oh, what a brave color!” cried 
Che Mlanda. “Now I will be painted 
the same.” 

So the wizard painted Che Mlanda 
the color of bright coral, and she 
stood aside, very proud. “Your turn 
next,” she said to the cock, “because 
after me, you are the most important 
of birds, seeing that you welcome the 
day.” 

“What color?” asked the wizard. 

“Give me a helmet of red, because 
I am a warrior bird. And let me 
have dark tail-feathers, because I 
watch for the coming of night. And 
let me have a radiant breast, because 
I turn to the rising sun.” So he was 
painted and went away full of delight, 
crowing lustily. Seeing him so gay, 
Che Mlanda ran to the wizard. 

“Now that is the color I want to 
be,” she said. 

“But you are painted already!” 
protested the wizard. 

“Yes; but I have changed my mind. 
So paint me like the cock, I beseech.” 

The wizard did as he was asked, 
and Che went away and whispered to 
the humming-bird that it was her 
turn. 

“Let me be the color of the firefly, 
please,” she said. “Let me be like 
living gold and cold fire, and like the 
emerald, and the topaz, because I 
want to make the flowers glad when 
I visit them.” 

And so it was. She was painted in 
glossiness, like a fairy in robes of 
silk, then, after a pretty whispering 
speech of thanks, darted off like 
lightning to show herself to a flower. 
But no sooner had she gone than Che 
Mlanda stood before the wizard. 

“I like that color best,” she said. 










“I have changed my mind, so paint 
me again.” 

And Mulu-Nugu did it. 

Then the ivory-white parrot flew 
down. “I shall be coral breasted,” 
he said. “And give me the color of 
the humming-bird on my neck. Let 
me be sky-blue of wing, and yellow 
crested, and as many other colors as 
you can find room for on me,” and his 
wish was granted. But again Che 
Mlanda changed her mind when she 
saw the parrot, so the wizard painted 
her once more. Then she flew to a 
bird who sat a little apart, and said to 
it, “Be the color of the sky. I want 
to see how it looks.” 

So that bird was touched with the 
magic stick, and, being changed, 
darted away, and her reflection in the 
Pool of Dreams as she flew was like a 
ribbon of living blue. 

“How splendid!” cried Che Mlanda. 
“Surely there is no more splendid 
color in the whole world. It is like 
the violet, and the forget-me-not, and 
the cornflower. Paint me again, 
Mulu-Nugu. I have changed my 
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mind.” And again the wizard did as 
he was asked. 

And so it went on. This bird was 
like molten gold, and that was the 
color of orange petals. Another was 
the scarlet of rose. But not one flew 
away without Che Mlanda asking to 
be painted in the same way. Some¬ 
times she was yellow, sometimes 
mauve, sometimes magenta. She 
was black as jet with the crow, and 
she was snow-white like the sea-gull. 
She was emerald and she was ame¬ 
thyst. She had the red breast and 
the black back of the trogon; and she 
had the metallic green of the pigeon. 
When the partridge chose to be 
speckled, so also chose Che Mlanda. 
When the kingfisher asked for blue 
and orange and flashed away happily 
like a great glorious flower, then Che 
Mlanda also wanted blue and orange. 
She was painted like the white-necked 
raven, and she was painted like the 
ibis. She was like the turtle-dove 
and she was like the piping fish-hawk. 
She was like the setula-tsipi, and she 
was like the eagle. And so it was 
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that Che Mlanda, having been all the 
colors one on top of another, at last 
became the dull hue she is to-day. 
For having been everything, at last 
she was nothing in particular. 

“Now I think that Che Mlanda was 
the sparrow, though I am not sure,” 
said Jim, ending his tale. “She 
might have been the Mother Carey’s 
chicken, which, after all, may be said 
to be the sparrow of the sea. Any¬ 
way, you will see that neither of them 
is much of a color, and you will also 
see that wherever there are spar¬ 
rows, or wherever there are Mother 
Carey’s chickens, there is disturbance. 
Now a bird has to be what it is, just as 
a man does. And of course, if you 
try to be like every one else, and not 
yourself, you ’ll only be a sort of ugly 
gray. I knew a song once, and this 
was the beginning of it: 

‘Listen, one and all to me. 

What you are, that you must be.’ 
When I first heard it, it seemed silly; 
but the more I thought about it, the 
more I found it to be true.” 


THE FIRST FLIERS 

By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS 


T HE brothers Montgolfier built a 
balloon,—- 

’T was in seventeen hundred and 
eighty-three, 

The first of its kind for the world to 
see,— . 

And it sailed like a runaway moon, 
Up—and up—and up—and away, 
Over the crowds at Annonay. 

Those who had come to look and 
laugh 

Were filled with awe as they 
watched it fly—- 
A globe afloat in a summer sky, 
And it rode a mile and a half! 

They marveled much at the sight 
they saw: 

The linen bag of enormous size, 
Slowly inflated before their eyes 
Over a fire fed with straw; 

Straining the cords that held it there, 
Fretting to mount to the upper air, 
Till, freed of its leash, ’t was off with a 
bound, 

Hunting the sky like a winged hound. 
Very excited they were that day 
In the old French town of Annonay. 

The young inventors were well content 
With their aerostatic experiment; 
Said Joseph to Jacques: “We have 
tried it out 


And proved she can fly beyond a 
doubt; 

But now the thing we must make her 
do 

Is carry a passenger or two; 

Even our critics would then give 
heed.” 

Said Jacques to Joseph, “They would, 
indeed!” 

Summer-time passed; on bank and 
wall 

Ripened the vintage of early fall. 

Versailles was wearing a festive air; 

The king, the queen, and the court 
were there, 

And crowds that gathered, on pleas¬ 
ure bent, 

To witness another balloon ascent. 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier 

Were this time taking a passenger— 
Or two, or three, as the case might 
be— 

On the perilous journey in the air; 

No wonder the crowds were gathered 
there! 

Ornamented with figures and foils 

Strikingly done in the brightest of 
oils, 

The big balloon was a sight to see! 

Wildly they cheered it on its way 

As it rose from earth that autumn day 
Carrying travelers three— 


Bold adventurers, skyward bound. 
The welkin rang for miles around 
As over the heads of the merry crowds, 
Up—and up—and into the clouds 
Went the swinging cage with the 
gilded lock— 

Bearing a sheep, a duck, and a cock! 

Two miles out, in Vaucresson Wood, 
They landed safely, as fliers should. 
How the sheep, of a courage never the 
best, 

Regarded the strange, aerial test, 

Or whether the duck looked sadly 
back 

And rent the heavens with raucous 
quack, 

Or the cock emitted a lusty crow 
At finding the weather changing so, 
Are things we shall never rightly 
know; 

But this we may quite depend upon: 
In the years to come, and the years 
that have gone, 

Whoever has flown, or whoever may 

fly 

As the cycles of time go wheeling by, 
First of them all were they who went 
On this famous trip to the firmament, 
Away in the clouds their tryst to 
keep— 

A cock, a duck, and a woolly sheep! 



JUNIOR AND REX 

How the Only American Boy in the Sudan Raised a Queer Stork for the Bronx Zoo 

*By J. OSCAR BOYD 


“/T^HERE’s an American boy up at 
X Malakal—I hear he’s eleven or 
twelve years old and not sent home 
yet. What do his parents mean by 
keeping him out here in the Sudan 
through all his boyhood?” 



THE BOY’S PISHING PLACE UNDER THE 
"DULEIB” PALMS 


Last winter, as I was traveling on 
the Sudan Railway, I overheard this 
outburst from a British army officer in 
the next compartment, shouting to be 
heard above the rattle of the train. 
At the words “.American” and “Mala¬ 
kal” I pricked up my ears, for I was 
bound the following week for Malakal. 
Malakal is in the Upper Nile Prov¬ 
ince, five hundred miles south of 
Khartum, the Sudan capital, and it 
was an American family with a boy 
that I was going to visit. The fixed 
English opinion about boys, especially 
boys in the outlying parts of the great 
British Empire, was well known to 
me, so I felt no surprise on hearing a 
British officer speak critically of a 
family which had deliberately chosen 
to defy the English custom of shipping 
all children home to England at a 
very tender age. 

But this made me all the more 
interested in that American boy 
whom I was soon going to see at 


Malakal. Would he prove to be a 
real boy—such a boy as he would be 
if I saw him out in Kansas, the home 
of his parents? Would he be a little 
book-worm? Or would he be woe¬ 
fully behind his age in schooling? 
Would he show the effects of having 
no playmates of his own age and race? 
Could he take a “licking,” or ad¬ 
minister one? Would he have any 
equivalent in Central Africa of what 
“the ole swimmin’ hole” means to the 
boy in America? What about kites 
and tops and marbles, races and 
football and “one-o’-cat,” movies 
and parties and picnics? 

Such questions were puzzling me 
during my six days’ sail up the ma¬ 
jestic White Nile on the Sudan govern¬ 
ment steamer, which left Khartum 
last Christmas day for “points south,” 
and which deposited me and my 
baggage in the star-lit darkness of 
New Year’s eve on the Nile bank 
nearly five miles from the boy’s home. 

He was there. With his mother and 
four or five black men, he had tramped 
those miles cross-country to meet the 
visitor and escort him to their home. 
The negroes, all tall and carrying 
spears and clubs, were forbidding 
companions to set off with on that 
lonely tramp, but it was reassuring to 
have the boy and his mother there to 
guarantee that all was well. By the 
time I had myself covered the four or 
five miles—which seemed more like 
ten—and had reflected that my hosts 
were hiking that distance twice 
without resting, I had come to the 
conclusion that at least this American 
boy was a good scout—was all right 
as to his feet. 

The next day, like any boy in the 
United States, Junior (that was part 
of his name and we may as well call 
him that) was eagerly seeking a 
chance to show me his pets. As soon 
as what he evidently regarded as the 
wearisome and useless talk of the 
grown-ups could be interrupted long 
enough to give him his inning with 
the guest, he escorted me over the 
place, and the first thing we went to 
see was the shoebill stork. 

Now I want you to know that this 
bird is to be spoken of with respect. 
On Monday, October fourth, its ship 
reached New York, and the flock of 
reporters and photographers that 
went to meet it saw to it that the 
metropolitan papers next day fea¬ 
tured its arrival and some even had 
pictures of it. Rex (as the reporters 


christened it) had crossed the ocean 
with all the comforts and attention 
that could be given a first-class 
passenger. Its destination being the 
Bronx Zoo, it has now become per¬ 
manently a public character. Movie 
films will feature its outlandish mo¬ 
tions, and magazines will picture to 
their readers its incredibly strange 
build. Its coming to New York, to 
become in a sense the ward and 
playmate of the great city, is what has 
led me to tell this story of how I 
visited it while still young and in its 
native country, and to speak of the 
Kansasboy who was its first playmate. 

If you could have come with 
Junior and me to visit Rex in his 
Sudan home, you would have had to 
hold your nose. For the fish diet, 
which alone tempts young storks to 
eat and grow strong enough for a 
journey half-way around the world, is 
extremely malodorous—malodorous 
on the grand scale only attainable in 
the tropics. If Rex had had to hold 
his nose, I don’t know how he could 
have done it. In fact, even if he had 
hands instead of those queer claws, 
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I am sure he would have trouble in 
finding his nostrils on that huge beak. 

But instead of being worried, as we 
were, by the fish, Rex seemed inclined 
to be worried about his visitors. No 
doubt we made a rather formidable 
array as we entered his house to call on 
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him. Besides the boy and ourselves, 
there were Junior’s father and little 
sister, and a whole train of black folk, 
large and small, averaging about half 
a garment each. As this country 
where Rex and his ancestors have 
always lived is black-man’s country. 



“REX HAD TO BE LED OUT. IGNOMINIOUS!.Y 


and white men are very recent 
arrivals, Rex was not troubled by the 
negroes. I suspect that we white 
visitors, and perhaps along with us 
that white-skinned, fair-haired Amer¬ 
ican baby in her father’s arms, were 
causing all this flurry in the poor 
bird’s nerves. How is he going to 
like being looked at by New York’s 
throngs, now that he is in the Zoo? I 
suppose he will get used to it, as the 
other animals do. 

After the flurry came the sulks. I 
wanted Rex’s picture, and the bird- 
house was too poorly lighted. So 
Rex had to be led out, ignominiously 
tied by one leg, now hanging back so 
that he had to be shoved along, now 
flying ahead with ungainly flaps of his 
half-feathered wings, till the cord 
tightened and brought him up sharp, 
awkwardly plunging about, his enor¬ 
mous jaws cracking together in pro¬ 
test with the sound of aboy’s “bones.” 
In the two photographs I got of this 
spoiled and sulky child you may see in 
his whole pose and attitude just how 
he was feeling about me, about the 
camera, about that rope around his 
foot, and about life in general. I do 
not profess to know the way a shoe- 
bill stork ought to look when happy. 
I confess his features do not lend 
themselves to the genial wrinkles and 
upward curves which we humans 
associate with mirth and good nature. 
But I maintain, nevertheless, that 


young Rex in these pictures is looking 
the part that I know he was playing 
when they were taken. 

While we walked off to see Junior’s 
other pets, his father told me of the 
demand from New York for a bird of 
this extremely rare species for the 
New York Zoological Society, of how 
a native had brought him this young 
specimen, and of his hope of raising it 
and in time delivering it safely at its 
destination. I will not trouble my 
readers with Rex’s scientific family- 
tree or relationships, except to intro¬ 
duce him by his formidable Latin 
name of Balseniceps, which means 
“whale-headed.” For a stork, Rex 
produces quite a fair imitation of a 
whale’s head, so that his name is a 
label without being a libel. 

Next to his pets the boy’s first 
interest was fishing, and the chief 
motive for the fishing was to provide 
his fish-eating captives with their 
favorite food. I received repeated 
and urgent invitations to join him in 
this sport down on the bank of the 
Sobat River, which flows past Jun¬ 
ior’s palm-shaded home towards the 
mighty Nile not far away. But I 
declined. In declining I had to be 
very careful to keep the boy from 
suspecting that my reluctance had 
anything to do with crocodiles or 
snakes. At table, there was no lack 
of hair-raising and appetite-destroy¬ 
ing stories about “crocs” that nabbed 
the unwary, humans as well as 
animals, along the banks of this same 
Sobat, and about great poisonous 
snakes that particularly loved the 
shady spot between garden and river 
where Junior liked best to fish. Oh 
no! It would never do to let such a 
boy suspect his guest of a fear that he 
himself never felt. Yet somehow, 
there was always a village to visit or 
a picture to take or a native visitor 
to observe, just when these fishing 
invitations grew most urgent! I 
hope, if Junior ever sees these words, 
he will not gather from them that my 
real reason had anything to do with 
crocodiles or snakes. You see, Jun¬ 
ior, I never did like fresh-water 
fishing, anyway—at least, not from 
the bank, and not since I was a boy. 
Won’t that “let me out”? 

But life is n’t all pets and fishing for 
this young Kansan who lives in the 
southern Sudan. Books, alas! can be 
shipped anywhere. And mothers— 
especially mothers who are “born 
teachers” and were teachers before 
they were mothers—can make just as 
good use of books in Central Africa as 
in the U. S. A. And pencils and 
paper and pens, fractions and decimals 
and interest, are just the same there as 
here. So there was this boy, wrestling 
daily with the work of the same grade 


as he would have been in if his parents 
had left him in Kansas and gone back 
to their house in a far-off, lonely 
station without him. 

Without Junior! Without him, 
that house would not have been the 
true home I found it, because a house 
anywhere is only part-way a home 
without a boy and a girl in it. Happy, 
though worried, parents of the only 
American boy in the Sudan! You ’ll 
be gray, maybe, a bit earlier for the 
anxieties you feel hourly about this 
barefoot lad in a land of scorpions and 
snakes and insects whose sting is 
probable sickness and possible death. 
But you are not missing those glorious 
years when an only and well-beloved 
son is turning into manhood before 
your eyes. And more: you ’re not 
depriving the man-that-is-to-be of his 
rightful heritage—the daily com¬ 
panionship of his own mother, the 
example, the restraints and con¬ 
straints, and the heart-to-heart fellow¬ 
ship of his own father, and the lifelong 
memories of a boyhood in his own 
home. What if his only boy com¬ 
panions for a time must be black 
boys, and he must postpone to his 
teens the give-and-take of school life, 
the joys of baseball and scouting, the 
excitements of the movie and the 
circus? For each of these he has an 
offset in something the boy at home 



THE YOUNG SHOEBILL STORK, OBVIOUSLY 
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must miss—travel, contacts with the 
wide world, the sports and life of the 
teeming tropics. 

Don’t hold up your hands in such 
horror, my English army friend! 
There’s at least something to be said 
on both sides about “theAmericanboy 
at Malakal,” who has sent his favorite 
pet to the New York Zoo for the boys 
and girls at home to enjoy. 
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-----—Grace S trickier Dawson 


H, once there lived a chemist, 

A very clever chemist, 

On the tip-toe-top of a hill. 

He could mix and he could brew, 
As all clever chemists do. 

He could furnish you a pellet or a 
pill. 

Whene’er he took a notion 
He could wangle up a potion 
In a fashion quite mysterious 
and strange, 

But he grew a little weary 
Of his mission safe and cheery 
And he very often hankered for a 
change. 


With a look both bland and wise. 
But a twinkle of his eyes, 

He went puttering and muttering 
around; 

And the pixie heard him mumble 
Things about the bees that bumble 
And the hum-birds that in 
summer come around. 

He soon began to ramble 
In the forest and to scramble 
Into trees where birds were 
singing, just to try 
If a very clever chem. 

Could n’t take a hint from them 
As to how to mix a melody, and 
why. 


Down below the hill and under, 

Where the rocks were split asunder, 
In a cavern very wonderful and 
dark, 

Lived a tricksy little pixie 

(Such an enterprising pixie!) 

Who was always more than 
ready for a lark. 

Up the hill each morning trip¬ 
ping, 

Very nimbly hop-a-skipping, 

To the chemist’s laboratory came 
the elf, 

Stepping gaily, but with care, 

Over tubes and filters there 

To his favorite little nook upon 
the shelf. 


He watched the chemist mixing, 
All his potent doses fixing; 

He always wondered what would 
happen next, 

And often when it pleased him 
He very slyly teased him, 

The clever chemist never seeming 
vexed. 

To the pixie he confided: 

“I have finally decided 

On a very revolutionary thing. 
Everybody, prince or peasant, 

Will agree that song is pleasant, 
How much pleasanter if every 
one could sing!” 



Then the pixie, one fine day, 
Found the chemist, queer to say, 
A-leaping and a-capering with 
glee. 

“I have finished it,” he caroled, 
And his phials were imperiled 
By his frolicsome and frisky 
jubilee. 

“Right here in this big bottle” 

(He shook a big green bottle) 

“Is enough to make a lot of 
people sing. 

And I’m going now before it 
Is spilled or spoiled to pour it 
All out into the water of the 
spring.” 


With abound he reached the rill-side 

Where the stream leaped down the 
hillside— 

The water which the village 
people drank. 

With the sound of crackling 
laughter, 

Quick the pixie hurried after, 
Crying, “Wait!” too late to stop 
the merry prank. 

Then the chemist very shoutful 

And the pixie looking doubtful 
Went down the hill a-talking of 
the thing, 

And the pixie sat him down, 

While the chemist fared to town 
To see how soon the villagers 
would sing. 






Thinking he was very clever 
He sat down beside the river 
Where the village people came to 
fill their pails, 

And he doubled up with laughter 
When they drank and shortly after 
Began to trill and sing like 
nightingales. 

He murmured, “I put in it 
The roundel of a linnet 

And the trill of an oriole and 
thrush; 

But I did n’t really think 
That a single little drink 

Would make them all musicians 
in a rush.” 


Soon every village maiden 
With her water-bucket laden 
Was singing on her favorite tune 
and key. 

Said the chemist, “Mercy on us! 
What a lot of prima donnas! 

The king will surely make a 
knight of me.” 

When a band of burly foresters 
Went down the road like choristers, 
He shook with mirth, and from 
his earthy shelf 
Very suddenly the plotter 
Tumbled off into the water 
And swallowed quite a lot of it 
himself. 

He scrambled out and spluttered 
To get his breath; he uttered 
A gasp or two of merriment; and 
then 

He traveled toward the town 
Grinning gaily as a clown 

While he warbled like a robin or 
a wren. 

Oh, what strange and curious noises 
Came from half a hundred voices 
All down the street and through 
the market square. 
Sopranos, tenors, basses 
Sang from all sorts of places, 

Like scores of minstrels gathered 
at a fair. 



The pompous burgomaster 
Singing faster yet and faster 
Grew a little piqued because 
nobody heard; 

The butcher and his clerk 
Sang together at their work 

In a manner both delightful and 
absurd. 

But the chemist could n’t listen 
To that one or to this one, 

Because he had to keep on sing¬ 
ing, too. 

And he sang, “I had no notion 
This would cause so much com¬ 
motion— 

I wonder what I’d really better 
do.” 

As the afternoon grew hotter 
And the people drank more water 
The din increased; the chemist 
tore his hair. 

“Oh,” he sang, “this tuneful 
medley 

Is n’t beautiful, but deadly!” 

And he went to find the pixie in 
despair. 

The pixie saw him coming 
And he met him gaily humming: 
“Pray, don’t bother to explain, 
my gentle thrush; 

Quite a way I’ve had to travel 
All this tangle to unravel, 

But I have the means to make 
your singers hush.” 
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From a sack he quickly drew 
Poppy-seed and dreamy-dew, 
Which he threw upon the drift¬ 
ing evening breeze. 

“When this blows across the steeple 
All your weary singing people 
Will sleep instead of singing, if 
you please. 

And while we ’re on the topic. 

If you must be philanthropic, 

Here’s a piece of good advice to 
keep in mind: 

Before a thing you start, 

It is well to know by heart 

How to stop it, if you ’re ever so 
inclined.” 

13 

Well, the clever chemist still 
Mixes potions on the hill 

For the village folk who come to 
buy his wares; 

But I think you almost never 
Hear him boast of being clever, 
And he’s quite content to tend 
each day’s affairs. 

He chuckles to himself 
When the pixie on the shelf 

Says he really should be knighted 
by the king; 

And they have a deal of merriment 
About that mad experiment 
And how he made the village 
people sing. 








ROMANCE AND WORLD ADVENTURE AS 
TOLD IN POSTAGE-STAMPS 

By F. B. WARREN 

III. THE BEGINNING OF PENNY POSTAGE. GREAT BRITAIN’S HOME AND COLONIAL POSTAL 
ISSUES TELL THE STORY OF A WORLD EMPIRE 


T HE largest and most widely ex¬ 
tended business enterprise of any 
of the world’s governments is the 
postal service of the British empire. 
The area of land on our planet is fifty- 
five million square miles, and more 
than one quarter of this flies the Brit¬ 
ish flag or its colonial variants. The 
population of our world is one and 
three quarter billion persons, and four 
hundred and fifty million of these 
acknowledge British sovereignty and 
use the British mail services. For 
extent of area, diversity of peoples 
and problems, civilization has never 
yet produced any other land that pro¬ 
vides a parallel for the British com¬ 
monwealth. What a contrast an 
enterprise of this size offers any one 
who inquires into the beginnings of 
English postal history! Let us now 
take a quick survey of the world’s 
horizons at a singularly peaceful 
period and view busy continents in 
terms of living personalities and 
events at the time of their occurrence. 
The year we are viewing is one when 
the cost of sending a sealed letter 
sheet from London to not far distant 
Cork involves the payment of one 
shilling, threepence, and an overseas 
letter from London to the United 
States or British North America costs 
two shillings, one penny, with one’s 
missive consisting of a single sheet. 
It is the year in which Paganini has 
died in his native Italy after charming 
world capitals with his magic violin; 
likewise the year in which two un¬ 
usual infants have been born in 
France^ One of these is to be chris¬ 
tened Jilmile Zola; the other, Auguste 
Rodin. In this year England is to 
find itself in the middle of its four- 
year opium war with China, a conflict 
giving it possession of the island and 
port of Hong-Kong, which is to be¬ 
come one of the great naval and com¬ 
mercial stations of the world and 
plant the flag and later the postage of 
England on the eastern shore-line of 
Asia. 

You have been quick to discern, of 
course, that it is the year 1840. 
Young Victoria, of the House of Han¬ 
over, has been, since June 20, 1837, 
Queen of England, ruler of India (of 
which she was to become empress in 
1877), and sovereign of the most far- 
flung of modem nations. Her age at 


grandson, followed by Isabella of 
Spain, Alfonso XIII of Spain, Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, and Edward 
VII, whose reign (1901 to 1910) was 
one of the shortest in English history. 

Prepaid postage, evidenced by 
means of gummed labels, had its in¬ 
ception in 1840 because of an alert 
Englishman’s detection of a servant- 
girl’s fraud practised against the 
Government; a fraud quite trivial 
when weighed by itself, but perhaps 
duplicated in countless thousands of 
cases. Rowland Hill, a distinguished 
postal administrator, later knighted 
for his services to his country, wit¬ 
nessed a servant’s refusal to accept 
and pay for an envelop from a carrier 
on the plea that she lacked the neces¬ 
sary shilling with which to claim the 
sealed letter-sheet. At that period in 
postal history, recipients paid mail¬ 
carrying costs upon delivery. Sens¬ 
ing the maid’s disappointment over 
the loss of, likely, a love-letter, Sir 
Rowland offered to pay the required 
shilling. Thereupon the girl revealed 
a measure of indifference out of keep¬ 
ing with her first display of eagerness 
to view the missive. Her volunteer 
benefactor paid the postman, took 
the letter, and insisted that the sheet 
be opened in his presence. No 
writing whatever was found inside. 
The girl’s sweetheart had sent his 
message in a code of apparently 
meaningless ciphers or marks on the 
outer cover and the girl had read 

otner King or queen 
of England. Her 
reign lasted sixty- 
three years, seven 
months, and two 
days. Victorian im¬ 
ages on more than 
three thousand post¬ 
age-stamps of Great 
Britain, its domin¬ 
ions and colonies 
still vastly exceed 
those of any other 
ruler in any country, 
even though she has 
been dead for two 
and a half decades 
and the males of her a mulready envelop (about three fifths actual size) 
line have since taken 

her place in England’s postal portraits, these before passing the missive back 
Second in volume of stamp por- to the postman. This evasion of 
traiture comes King George V, her postal charges gave birth to the idea 



the moment is twenty years, seven 
months, and a few days. She is at¬ 
tractive, as you will see; capable, as 
you will observe, in many ways; and 
destined to solidify her empire that 
began with John Cabot’s discovery of 
Newfoundland in the days of the first 
Tudor king, Henry VII (1485-1509), 
expanded to vast dimensions under 
the imaginative patronage of Queen 
Elizabeth (1558 to 1603), and reached 
its highest state of unification with 
the defeat of Paul Kruger’s brave fol¬ 
lowers at Pretoria in 1900, the year 
before Victoria’s death (January 22, 
1901) at the ripe and perhaps weary 
age of eighty-one. 

Here we may look upon this girl- 
queen as preserved upon the first ad- 



PENNY BLACK AND TWOPENCE BLUE 

hesive postage-stamp ever issued by 
any nation, a likeness that is to keep 
pace with time’s changes, as wrought 
in individuals, by passing from the 
girlish portrait to that of the wise and 
mature woman who in 1897 observed 
the Diamond Jubilee of her sover¬ 
eignty—a rule longer than that of any 
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of prepaid adhesive stamps for mail- 
matter, as well'as for the famed Brit¬ 
ish Mulready prepaid envelop on 
which angelic figures are depicted 
flying to distant isles and tropical 
strands conveying the correspond¬ 
ence of the empire. On one of his 
two established stamped envelop 
designs William Mulready, the Royal 
Academician, omitted a leg on one of 
his angels, thereby creating the first 
error in the history of modern postage. 
Simultaneously with the preparation 
of the stamped envelop, a roughly 
sketched design by Sir Rowland Hill 
served as a model for the borders, 
values, and portrait position of two 
stamps done by Henry Corbould and 
engraved by Frederick Heath for the 
now-famed one-penny black and two¬ 
pence blue queen’s-head labels offered 
to the British public May 1, 1840, 
and used on letters five days later. 

Soon after their advent came the 
realization that stamps that had to be 
cut apart at post-office windows 
were cumbersome, unscientific, and 
time-wasting, regardless of their pop¬ 
ularity. An inventive Irishman, 
Henry Archer, had devised and 
patented a method of perforating 
stamps with tiny holes on all sides, 
enabling clerks and purchasers to 
separate them quickly. This patent 
was purchased from Archer by the 
British Government for four thou¬ 
sand pounds, and marked the elimina¬ 
tion of imperforate stamps from most 
of the world’s postal systems. 

The Victorian likeness used on 
these first stamps originated on a por¬ 
trait medal by William Wyon issued 
to commemorate the first official 
visit of the queen to the municipality 
of the City of London. Despite 
eighty-seven years of progress in 
engraving and printing, these Vic¬ 
torian profiles continue to rank among 
the world’s most beautiful stamps. 
The introduction of this cheap penny- 
post accomplished one of the greatest 
advances of civilization in our times 
and enabled the ruler of the British 
Empire to become the most widely 
advertised woman on the earth. 

Postage-stamps, chiefly of the colo¬ 
nies, are to reveal the upbuilding of 
this empire by the pictorial reproduc¬ 
tion of scores of its picturesque and 
romantic personages. We are to 
witness its victories and rebuffs, its 
courageous sorties and stubborn re¬ 
treats; we are to be buffeted by the 
seas that impeded James Cook’s 
discovery of the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii) and his penetration of the 
South Pacific to the lands of Aus¬ 
tralasia. We are to witness a his¬ 
toric struggle on the heights of Que¬ 
bec on a September morning in 1759 
that supplanted the lilies of France in 


North America with the flag of Great 
Britain. Across the centuries an 
empire is to be built by tact and diplo¬ 
macy, or by force, and more than 
eighty years of postal illustrations are 
to provide a picture gallery available 
to all of us in the form of bits of 
gummed paper purchasable, in the 
main, for a few pennies apiece. 

We must not be misled into think¬ 
ing that Great Britain’s gummed 
labels of 1840 marked the inception of 
postal communication between na¬ 
tions and peoples. There had been 
postal administrations in existence 



STAMPS OF THURN AND TAXIS 

for hundreds of years, and courier 
communication nearly equivalent to 
postal service for scores of centuries. 
The British innovation marked the 
introduction of cheap, prepaid post¬ 
age, and was quickly adopted by 
other nations. The earliest and most 
picturesque record of written com¬ 
munication between separated peo¬ 
ples is perhaps that of the Persians, 
who branded messages on the shaven 
scalps of couriers, held these runners 
till their hair grew out again, then 
sent them off on their journeys, to be 
shaved again by their recipients so 
that the messages they conveyed 
could be read. Herodotus tells of the 
swiftly borne messages despatched by 
Persian couriers. The Romans for 
centuries maintained efficient posts by 
land and sea. One of the earliest 
great monopolies was developed in 
the fifteenth century by the counts of 
Thurn and Taxis who controlled the 
posts of Europe. Franz von Taxis by 
the year 1500 had become postmaster- 
general of Austria, Spain, Burgundy, 
the Low Countries, and Italy. His 
successor, Leonard von Taxis, in 1595 
was the Grand Postmaster of the 
Holy Roman Empire, with posts 
connecting the Netherlands to Italy 
by way of Wiirtemburg and Tyrol. 
Collectors may turn to the pages of 
any nineteenth-century stamp-album 
and there discover, just ahead of the 
spaces allotted to Germany, pages for 
the stamps of North and South Ger¬ 
many under the postal administra¬ 
tion of the princes of Thurn and 
Taxis, its adhesive labels first issued in 
1852 and ending in 1867, when Prus¬ 
sia, almost ready for the consolida¬ 
tion of the German Empire, to come 
in 1872, bought back the postal 


monopoly for the sum of three mil¬ 
lion thalers (about $2,250,000). The 
head office of the last surviving rem¬ 
nant of the Thurn and Taxis monop¬ 
oly, which existed for more than 
three hundred and fifty years, 
was at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
From 1609, England’s postal system 
had been a crown monopoly which 
the general public was first permitted 
to utilize in 1653; two years before, 
there was set up in London the 
Letter Office of England. After the 
Restoration (1660) the profits of the 
British post-office were conveyed by 
Charles II to his brother, the Duke of 
York, who afterward became James 
II (1685 to 1688). In 1680, William 
Dockwra, a merchant, inaugurated a 
private penny-post in London, estab¬ 
lished nearly five hundred receiving 
stations, and provided nine collec¬ 
tions and eight deliveries a day—re¬ 
vealing a business man’s appreciation 
of the necessity for speed in com¬ 
munication. On August 2, 1784, the 
first mail-coach departed from Lon¬ 
don for Bristol, and by 1817, the 
coach-run from London to Holyhead, 
via Coventry, was being achieved in 
thirty-eight hours at an average speed 
of seven miles an hour. Out of such 
slow beginnings was evolved the 
speedy mail transmission that our 
own generation demands. We are 
now enabled to picture the growth of 
this great empire upon its postal 
issues. 

In the last years of the fifteenth 
century, Spain had raised its flag of 
empire over the 
North and South 
American conti¬ 
nents and the 
islands of the West 
Indies. Portu¬ 
guese sailormen 
had rounded Af¬ 
rica and were 
peopling the East 
Indies after their 
first landing on the 
coast of Malabar. On any of the 
stamps of the native Indian state of 
Travancore you may observe the 
conch-shell which allegory maintains 
was used for calling up the Malabar 
coast. Upon the return of Columbus 
from his successful voyage, Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI, to adjust conflicting claims 
of Spain and Portugal, had, by edict, 
drawn from pole to pole a line of 
demarcation in the Atlantic one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores, 
giving to the Spanish rulers all pagan 
lands, not already in possession of 
Christian princes, that might be 
found west of the line, and to the 
Portuguese all unclaimed pagan lands 
east of the line. The still unexplored 
universe was divided between two 
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countries, and neither of the two 
could intrude upon the other. No 
word of the papal edict forbade 
northern explorations by other na¬ 
tions. The convention of Torde- 
sillas (1494) moving the papal line 
270 leagues farther west, and signed 
by Spain and Portugal, was a traffic- 
signal that said “Halt” to British and 
Gallic ambitions in southern seas. 
Thereupon the imaginative and profit- 
seeking merchants of Bristol, who 
had financed voyages that antedated 
Columbus, now turned their faces to 
the unpreempted northwest, and 
John Cabot, the Venetian navigator, 
in his small, but staunch, ship Mat¬ 
thew, after a month of sailing touched 
the Newfoundland coast (June 24, 
1497) five years after Columbus’s 
discovery of America. What mat¬ 
ters it if the finding of this rock-girted 
isle in North America is hailed 
wrongfully as the mainland of Asia? 



EARLY NEWFOUNDLAND ISSUES, HENRY 
VII. CABOT, AND “THE MATTHEW” 


Or that Henry VII makes an award 
of ten pounds sterling to Cabot for 
his discovery of the new isle that be¬ 
comes the first unit in a new-world 
dominion. English sailormen adven¬ 
turers, captained by a Venetian, have 
outwitted Spain and Portugal and a 
new empire is in the making. 

The pride of Newfoundlanders over 
the colonial priority of their brave 
little land explains their persistent 
opposition to joining the Canadian 
federation (1867-71) and to their 
present complete independence of any 
governmental association with the 
Dominion of Canada. The earliest 
stamp issue of Newfoundland (1857) 
depicts the royal crown of England 
surrounded by heraldic flowers of the 


United Kingdom, and issues begin¬ 
ning in 1866 reveal the royal line of 
England’s rulers and heirs apparent, 
as well as the historical and industrial 
background of the colony. Here on 
a stamp is Henry VII, who granted 
Cabot his charter to seek land; and on 


another, Cabot’s ship leaving the 
Avon. On a third is Cabot, sur¬ 
mounting the quaint inscription, 
“Him that founded the new isle.” 
More than a century is to elapse be¬ 
fore the London and Bristol Com¬ 
pany attempts (1610) the coloniza¬ 
tion of Newfoundland, under the 
guidance of Lord Francis Bacon, with 
the first permanent colony, in charge 
of John Guy. Evidences of coloniza¬ 
tion are found upon stamps showing 
the arms of the chartered company, 
the seal of the island picturing na¬ 
tives bringing gifts to Britannia, John 
Guy, as well as his ship, the Endeav¬ 
our, and Lord Bacon, patron of the 
voyage. Gaze with interest upon 
this, the only portrait of Francis 
Bacon ever to be viewed upon a 
postage-stamp, for this great philoso¬ 
pher was one of the commanding 
personalities and mighty minds of the 
Elizabethan period. He was born in 
1661 and was therefore three years 
older than William Shakespeare. He 
has been credited with the authorship 
of various Shakespearian plays, be¬ 
came lord chancellor of England, 
accepted fees from suitors with cases 
before him, was impeached therefor 
and sentenced to the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, but won a pardon from his king 
(James I). He lived five years after 
his disgrace and died in 1626. A 
notable contemporary was Walter 
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Raleigh, discoverer of Virginia, des¬ 
tined to be convicted later of con¬ 
spiring against James I, to be impris¬ 


oned in the Tower for thirteen years, 
and beheaded in 1618. Thus had the 
same fate that overtook the Spaniard 
Balboa come upon a gallant English 
explorer-knight one hundred years 
later. King James I, who granted 
Guy his charter for colonization, finds 


his only source of postal recognition 
upon the stamps of this same British 
colony in the Western World, as is 
also the case with Henry VII. The 
reign of James was marked by an 
event of deep significance to the Prot¬ 
estant legions of the world. A new 
translation of the Bible was made, 
and published in 1611 as the King 
James Version, remaining in use to 
this day throughout the Protestant 
lands of the world. Later kings, and 
kings to be, besprinkle the stamps of 
Newfoundland, there being three 
pictures of the young Prince of Wales, 
who became Edward VII; a Victorian 
sequence, from the 
date of her acces¬ 
sion to the throne 
into old age; por¬ 
traits of Queen 
Alexandra, Queen 
Mary, King George, 
the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, the popular 
present Prince of 
Wales, future ruler of the empire; 
his sister the Princess Mary, and 
his brothers, the princes Albert, 
Henry, George, and John, none of 
whom, except through accident or 
tragedy, may ever appear again upon 
a postal emblem of the empire or any 
colony. 

Newfoundland is the only land in 
the world that pictures a codfish or 
a seal upon postage-stamps, the only 
land picturing the ptarmigan, and, 
naturally, the one country to portray 
one of the noblest and bravest of all 
domestic animals, the Newfoundland 
dog. This splendid creature kept its 
place in three series of stamps issued 
over a period of ten years. Perhaps 
two score stamps portray scenes of 
beauty and local historical signifi¬ 
cance in this staunch and conserva¬ 
tive colony of the crown. An out¬ 
standing and memorable series de¬ 
picts the large-horned head of the 
island’s most powerful animal, the 
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caribou. This issue commemorates 
the service of the Newfoundland con¬ 
tingent in the World War. Stamps 
of the one-cent caribou type contain 
the names of the engagements in 
which the fighting Newfoundlanders 
participated—Suvla Bay, Gueude- 
court, Beau¬ 
mont Hamel, 
Monchy, Steen- 
beck, Lan-ge- 
marck, Cambrai, 
and Combles. 
Still another 
world event in our 
time is commem¬ 
orated upon these 
world-war stamps 
overprinted, 
“First Trans-At¬ 
lantic Air Post. April 1919.” These 
stamps were used on correspondence 
that started across the Atlantic (May 
15,1919) from St. John’s in an airplane 
piloted by Harry G. Hawker. The 
aviator and his companion were res¬ 
cued at sea. Authority exists for the 
computation that two hundred of the 
three-cent brown stamps were over¬ 
printed in this manner, of which 
eighteen were damaged and destroyed, 
ninety-five used on letters, eleven 
given as presentation copies, and the 
remaining seventy-six sold in aid of 
the Marine Disasters Fund. Stamps 
of the unsuccessful Hawker flight are 
quoted at forty-five pounds sterling, 
an inevitable and constantly increas¬ 
ing value for an established rarity. 
One month to the day from Hawker’s 
hop-off, John Alcock made a success¬ 
ful landing at Clifden, Ireland, hav¬ 
ing made a nonstop flight from St. 
John’s (his starting-point on June 
14, 1919) with mails on board bearing 
a second issue of a Newfoundland 
transatlantic postage-stamp over¬ 
printed with a valuation of one 
dollar. 

There are three great senior part¬ 
ners in the world-wide British com¬ 
monwealth—India, Canada, and Aus¬ 
tralia. By location and by the ties 
that should bind great neighbors oc¬ 
cupying the same continent, the Do¬ 
minion of Canada holds first place in 
the interest and affection of the people 
of the United States. The romance 
of Canada as told by its postage- 
stamps is, as one would expect, a pic¬ 
torial revelation of both English and 



French history, and its postal por¬ 
traiture fills in many of the gaps in 
the stamp issues of the United States, 
thereby achieving a more complete 
historical record of the settlement and 
development of the North American 
continent. Canadian postage, though 
it began only in 1851, with a stamp 
issue picturing a beaver, Prince 
Albert (the royal consort), and Queen 
Victoria on three values of labels, 
carries any seeker after historical 
background to the days when France 
owned and ruled a large part of the 
North American continent, including 
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that portion of the United States 
later covered by the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase (1803), to the Peace of Paris 
(1763), an event that witnessed the 
setting of France’s star in the west as 
a result of the great victory of the 
English under young James Wolfe 
over the French General Montcalm 
on the heights of Quebec in 1759. 
Postage-stamps came too late in 
world development to afford France 
an opportunity to use them as a rec¬ 
ord of its triumphs in North America, 
but the ultimate unification of the 
English and French populations com¬ 


prising modern Canada is portrayed 
on a series of Canadian stamps com¬ 
memorating the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Que¬ 
bec by Cartier (1608). From these 
stamps emerges an historic past with 
a picture of the arrival of Cartier at 
the site of Quebec in 1595, a portrait 
stamp coupling Cartier and Samuel 


de Champlain; a view of Champlain’s 
stockaded house in the settlement of 
Quebec, another view of the city in 
1700, a portrait stamp that honors the 
victorious Wolfe and the vanquished 
Montcalm, and regal labels joining 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
King George V and Queen Mary, 
the latter, at the time of the issue 
(1908) being Prince and Princess of 
Wales. By a strange omission, this 
Canadian issue ignored Queen Vic¬ 
toria in whose reign Canadian federa¬ 
tion was fully achieved, as evidenced 
by a special confederation stamp is¬ 
sued in 1917 to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the binding together of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, followed 
later by all the other areas in upper 
North America except Newfound¬ 
land. Throughout the length and 
breadth of all the British lands, but 
one imagination has been fired to 
attempt the record of the greatness 
in area of the empire upon a minia¬ 
ture postal emblem. This was done 
in Canada in 1898 at the Christmas 
season when a label of blue and car¬ 
mine, designed by Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral Mulock, pictured a flat-surfaced 
view of the world, in inadequate per¬ 
spective, yet revealing the all-red 
colonies of the crown on the shore¬ 
line of Asia, on the continent of Aus¬ 
tralia, in British North America, 
South America and Central America, 
the West Indies, in the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Africa! A huge task, as a 
reproduction of the stamp reveals, yet 
a patriotic one that should have served 


as an incentive to creative postal art 
in London or the other dominions. 
Beneath this stamp the legend reads, 
“We hold a vaster empire than has 
been.” 

Canada provided (1897) the most 
enduring and perfectly designed issue 
of stamps celebrating the Diamond 
0 Continued on page 2k2) 






















A PASSPORT TO SUCCESS 

"By LEON W. DEAN 


M OST boys, as they merge into 
manhood, are content to belong 
to the rank and file, to get as good a 
job as they can without unduly exert¬ 
ing themselves, and let it go at that. 
They seem to lack the ambition to 
become officers of the line. As far 
as I can determine, there are two 
reasons for this—one is that they do 
not possess the desire or have the will 
power to do those things that prepare 
for leadership, and the other is that 
they do not feel that they have the 
capacity for leadership and so leave 
it to others. 

One of the best ways to train one¬ 
self for leadership is to learn to talk 
in public. I am connected with a 
collegiate institution of over one 
thousand men and women that is 
much like a good many other institu¬ 
tions of its kind. It is impossible, 
although there are periodic attempts, 
to form a debating union. If fifteen 
candidates appear for the debating 
teams, it is a large number. The men 
detest the public-speaking courses. 
In the public-speaking contests it is 
with difficulty that enough men are 
secured to compete for the prizes. 
The required course in junior argu¬ 
mentation is a bore. The only in¬ 
terest in the course in senior debate 
is to get through it. Yet on every 
hand, positions are open to men who 
can rise to their feet in an assembly 
or before a board of directors and talk 
to their fellow-men. Just because 
there are so few who have the courage 
and the ability to do it, those who can 
are in demand and are automatically 
thrust forward. Every community 
needs its spokesmen, every organiza¬ 
tion, every profession, every collective 
effort. Into the hands of men who 
can express their own ideas and the 
ideas of others are placed the reins of 
leadership. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, former pres¬ 
ident of Amherst College, was re¬ 
sponsible for the observation that he 
had never known a college debater 
who had not made a success of life. 
On the occasion of a debate between 
Harvard and Yale universities, the 
Honorable Chauncey M. Depew once 
said: 

“There is, and there always will be, 
as great a demand for public speaking 
and as great an opportunity for it as 
was the case in what is known as the 
days of great orators. But the last 
twenty years of college history has not 
produced a single famous orator in the 
United States. This is seen mostly 


in the courts, upon the political plat¬ 
form, and in the decadence of popular 
oratory in the Senate, in Congress, 
and in the various halls of legislation 
of the country.” 

There are some men, perhaps, to 
whom public address comes as a 
natural gift. More—of whom De¬ 
mosthenes, practising with pebbles in 
his mouth against the roar of the 
ocean, is the classic example—must 
acquire the art. That young man 
with ambition in his heart who 
neglects to cultivate the power that 
public utterance will give him is 
blind. 

“I have never got over being afraid 
of my audience,” observed a man who 
is in frequent demand as a public 
speaker. And another, an auction¬ 
eer: “I never get up before a crowd 
and begin to speak but what my legs 
shake.” 

One may dread to speak in public, 
but that signifies nothing. To attain 
success, a person may well have to do 
many things that he does not like to 
do. If it were not so, there would be 
more successes. People as a rule 
have not the force of character to 
make themselves do what they do not 
want to do. Those who do have it, 
presently find the others handing over 
to them the jobs that bring fame and 
fortune. 

Just as the majority of men cannot 
get up before other men and speak, so 
the majority of men cannot sit before 
other men and write. Speaking and 
writing are the two principal ways 
of conveying thoughts and ideas. 
Thoughts and ideas must be con¬ 
veyed. The world in all its depart¬ 
ments is looking for men who can do 
the conveying. To be the world’s 
spokesman, learn to speak, learn to 
write. There are as few men who 
can write anything as can say any¬ 
thing. I have already intimated that 
I am connected with the teaching 
staff of a certain college. 

“We are here to learn chemistry, 
economics, agriculture, medicine, en¬ 
gineering,” the students say. “We 
don’t care anything about English.” 

That is where they make a vital 
mistake, where they overlook the very 
thing that is going to make them 
different from their fellows, superior 
to their fellows. There are a great 
many competent chemists in the 
world, economists, agriculturists, med¬ 
ical men and engineers, men who 
know their work. There are not so 
many who are able to pass on to others 
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what they know about it. Those 
who are become prominent, are often 
recognized as the leaders in their 
profession, and earn a correspondingly 
larger amount above what their mute 
colleagues command. The clamor of 
all the professions is for men who can 
interpret their work before their own 
members and the public. There are 
the class magazines in which to do it, 
the general magazines in which to do 
it, and books innumerable. Yet the 
boys say we do not want to learn to 
write; we want to learn chemistry. 
They are deliberately shutting their 
eyes to the future, chaining them¬ 
selves to a wheel that is perpetually 
revolving with hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of others identical with them¬ 
selves, electing to become cogs in the 
machine rather than the driving 
power. Many of them cannot write 
even correct English, to say nothing 
of expressing themselves clearly, for¬ 
cibly, and interestingly. 

Of course it all takes work. And 
when one does not see just where the 
work is going to lead to, he is reluctant 
about tackling it. He can see where 
he is going to convert his knowledge 
of engineering or of medicine into 
dollar bills and a livelihood, but he 
cannot see where speaking or writing 
is going to bring him anything. So 
he sets them aside as unimportant. 
Only here and there, now and then, 
does an exceptional one appear on the 
scenes who has the imagination to see 
into the future, learn to do what his 
fellows can not do, and profit by it. 
It is the fellow who can do what the 
others can not who wins, is a bene¬ 
factor to himself, his line of work, and 
the rest of mankind. 

Take the boys who study agricul¬ 
ture. I am in great sympathy with 
these boys and what they represent. 
Inherently, public expression seems 
more difficult for them than for the 
boys who come from other walks of 
life and are making a study of other 
subjects. Generations of quiet folk 
of few words are behind them. Yet 
these are the very boys who for the 
sake of their own future and the future 
of their profession should learn to take 
their places in the open forum of the 
world’s affairs. I do not mean that 
they should do this in order to become 
heads of dairy leagues and cooperative 
associations. What I mean is that 
when they go back to the farms they 
should be equipped to become leaders 
in their community life, like the 
merchants and professional men of 
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the town. They should be able to 
serve as spokesmen for the interests 
which they represent. There is no 
reason in the world why a farmer 
should not become an influential man 
in the life about him and rise as high 
as other men in the world of affairs, 
with all that that would mean to him¬ 
self and his calling. The trouble is 
not with the profession, it is with the 
men themselves. I have taught these 
boys, and know something about it. 
They are not the college orators, not 
the boys who stand up in college 
assemblies and class meetings and 
help shape undergraduate policies; 
they are not the boys whose names 
appear on the staffs of their college 
papers. I wish they were. If they 
were, I could see the farmer coming 
into his own. They are fine, depend¬ 
able fellows, but English, either 
spoken or written, is not their forte; 
they are modest and unassuming, 
skeptical of their own powers in fields 
so foreign to their natural bent, failing 
to understand the importance of it 
all, refusing to push themselves up as 
speakers and writers; and so they go 
back into their communities, taking 
up a work that is so deserving of 
praise and recognition and the good 
things of life, and, as in college, keep 
their seats, maintaining their tradi¬ 
tional reticence, while others assume 
the leadership. 

At a recent college smoker an 
alumnus was brought back to arouse 
enthusiasm in the student body on 
the eve of a big game. He was called 
back because he was considered the 
kind of a man who could inspire 
others. I was told later that he was 
the son of a blacksmith, that when he 
had first come to college his speech 
was as clumsy as his bearing. But in 
him was the gift of sight, and the 
divine fire of ambition, the will to do. 
Before his four years were over he had 
become a member of perhaps the 
greatest debating team that his insti¬ 
tution has ever turned out. 

“The first minute they laugh at 
me,” he was wont to say; “the next 
minute they laugh with me; and the 
next minute they are laughing at the 
other fellow.” 

Once upon a time, debating was a 
popular pastime among students, 
even among boys and men who were 
not students, in the accepted meaning 
of the term. Witness the historic 
lyceums that now stand along our 
country highways with closed doors 
and boarded windows, bleak and 
austere reminders of the pleasures and 
the culture and the training ground 
of another day, listening unheeded to 
the swift, silent passage of the luxu¬ 


rious automobile, symbol of a new era 
that has taken the place of the jingling 
sleigh-bells and the wagons that once 
rattled up the drive to their door. 
Debating fell into desuetude. Other 
occupations took its place. Now it is 
coming into its own again. It is as 
though the young men of the present 
day were waking up to its advantages. 
There is still far from being a general 


interest in it, but those who look 
ahead and work for the morrow, 
building for themselves a future, have 
recognized its importance and are 
going in for it. Debating teams from 
the English universities make almost 
yearly visits to the United States, and 
teams from the United States are 
beginning to return the compliment. 
We have intersectional debates, with 
teams, debating lengthy schedules, 
traveling half across the continent. 
Those institutions which have not 
the means to engage in such exten¬ 
sive campaigns are lengthening and 
strengthening their more localized 
schedules. Some colleges have be¬ 
come famous as debating institutions. 
Their debating teams have won them 
more recognition than their athletic 
teams. It is all a part of a big heav¬ 
ing beneath the crust. Sometime the- 
surface will give way and mountains 


will spring up. Meanwhile, if a boy 
wants to get somewhere in life, let him 
remember that in the ways of writing 
and talking, so universally in demand, 
so universally evaded, he has his 
chance. I take the following from 
a book on extemporaneous oratory 
by James M. Buckley. The story, 
according to the author, was told 
by Professor John Z. Gulliver, one 


time of Andover, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Gulliver, who was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Abraham Lincoln, 
asked him how he acquired such a 
remarkable control of language. Mr. 
Lincoln replied: 

“Well, if I have any power that 
way, I will tell you how I suppose I 
came to get it. You see, when I was 
a boy over in Indiana, all the local 
politicians used to come to our cabin 
to discuss politics with my father. I 
used to sit and listen to them; but 
Father would not let me ask many 
questions, and there were a good 
many things I did not understand. 
Well, I ’d go up to my room in the 
attic and sit down or pace back and 
forth till I made out just what they 
meant. And then I’d lie awake for 
hours just a-putting their ideas into 
words that the boys around our way 
could understand.” 













CHUCK BLUE OF STERLING 

By GEORGE B. CHADWICK 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS 


Charley (Chuck) Blue, a village boy, has a vision of college and 
football. With the encouragement and help of his mother, in 
charge of the village library, and seconded by his own efforts the 
dream comes true three years later and Chuck finds himself a 
freshman at Sterling. Oliver and Bess Tilden, whose father is 
one of the wealthy summer residents of Sayville, had been very 
friendly with Chuck in their younger days, but as they all grew 
older the interests of the young Tildens and the country boy 
had naturally diverged, and they had drifted apart. Oliver is 
somewhat of a snob; Bess is a tease, but fair-minded. “Hap” 
Holmes, a cheery, genuine lad, a friend of Oliver’s at prep 


school, but sharing none of his “exclusiveness,” meets Chuck and 
is attracted by him, especially when he finds they are both 
interested in football. Oliver, Chuck, and Hap all enter the 
same class at Sterling. The three make the football team in 
time for the big game with Weymouth, and the final whistle 
finds Chuck Sterling’s hero. Christmas vacation is a jolly 
time for Chuck, with the Tildens including him in all their 
parties. He shows fresh evidence of his courage on the day 
itself by saving from drowning one of Bess’s friends who had 
gone skating. Chuck returns to Sterling as one of the acknowl¬ 
edged leaders of his class. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE FRESHMAN BANQUET 

A N item in the “Sterling Daily 
t Record” read: 

“Marshals and a dinner committee 
for the annual freshman banquet 
were elected last night, as follows:” 

Chuck read on down the column. 
Of course he knew all the details, but 
just the same, when he came to the 
end he turned back and read the 
whole thing over again. A tingle of 
pleasure went through him, a feeling 
of pardonable pride. He was one of 
the marshals, Oliver too. Bill Day, 
the class president, was head marshal, 
Hap was chairman of the committee 
in charge of arrangements, and Dan 
was toast-master. Funny old Dan! 
Of course they had to choose him for 
that. 

The freshman banquet was a fore¬ 
runner of the mid-year festivities at 
Sterling. The first event of the real 
festivities, a performance of the col¬ 
lege musical show, took place the 
following night, then fraternity teas 
the next afternoon, and in the evening 
the college dance. 

The freshmen were not allowed to 
go to the dance. As was the college 
custom, they would gather in the 
gallery for the show by the Sterling 
Dramatic Club; indeed, a few of them 
were in it. But their interest in that 
was casual. What they were really 
looking forward to was the banquet. 

It was late in January, a time of 
short days and long evenings; a 
dreamy, slumbrous period in the 
winter term at Sterling; nothing im¬ 
mediate to look forward to, save that 
break into a few gay days of social 
activity; a time to plug at one’s 
studies, to browse in the library, to 
loll in another fellow’s room. 

For the moment there was no ex¬ 
citement in athletic events. True, 
the hockey team had practised at 
Lake Placid during the Christmas 
holidays and now was playing games. 
But the January schedule took the 
team away from home. Basket-ball 


had started in, but as yet only in a 
minor way. 

Chuck, at his evening job in the 
library, wandered among the shelves 
in his few odd moments of leisure, 
reading scattered bits, making notes 
of other things he planned to read 
sometime. There were too many in¬ 
terruptions to allow for studying; he 
had tried it out. So he let himself 
enjoy, with conscience free, the mo¬ 
ments that he took for browsing. 
Once in a while he sat himself high on 
one of the ladders by which he reached 
the upper shelves, and pored over 
some book he had found. 

On one such night, atop a ladder, 
Chuck paused in his reading. The 
chapel clock was striking—ten o’clock. 
His library working hours were over. 
He yawned. Well, now to spend 
some time on his math for the next 
day and then to bed. 

He left the library and walked 
briskly along the paths that cut the 
drifts of snow. In the coldness of the 
night his steps creaked on the thin 
and frosty coating. He slowed down 
a bit. He liked that walk to his 
room, the evening quiet of the campus, 
the spread of snow, the college build¬ 
ings looming up, lights shining in the 
windows. The romance of college 
came to him, ever anew, at such a 
time, and a little shiver of wonder 
that he was really and truly there, 
a part of it. 

He mounted one flight of stairs in 
the freshman dormitory. From down 
the corridor came sounds of a chant¬ 
ing sing-song, a scuffle of feet, and 
then a roar of laughter. Something 
going on in Dan’s room—Chuck rec¬ 
ognized the sing-song voice. He 
stood for a moment, hesitant. Should 
he go up and plug at his math, or drop 
in on Dan and see what was happen¬ 
ing? Curiosity got the better of him; 
he turned down the corridor, banged 
on Dan’s door, and went in. 

Hap was stretched out on the 
window-seat, laughing. Dan, half- 
dressed, was strutting up and down. 
He stopped in his tracks. 


“Glory be, the boy ’s here!” he 
cried. “Need you, Chuck.” 

“He ’s rehearsing for the show,” 
Hap said, “that song he has to sing 
in the first act.” For Dan had made 
the “Dramat” that year, and had 
been put in the cast of the annual 
show as a secondary comedian. 

“‘Sing’ is good,” laughed Chuck. 
Hap and Chuck were in the show, too, 
but only as chorus “ladies.” 

“I don’t sing it,” retorted Dan. 
“I sort of talk it. Hap’s no good as 
chorus all alone. It ’ll be better now 
I ’ve got two of you. But after all, 
I guess I ’ve done enough. Voice 
getting husky. Must n’t exercise it 
too much.” 

So they lay around and began to 
discuss the freshman banquet. 

“Don’t get too rough that night,” 
said Dan. “Don’t break your legs 
or anything. We need our chorus 
ladies.” 

An hour passed and quickly. 

“Gee,” said Chuck, “got to study.” 

“So have I,” said Hap, and they 
got up and went out together. 

In the corridor, as he was leaving 
Chuck, Hap remarked. 

“Letter from Bess to-day. She’s 
coming on to the show and the dance. 
Dutch Logan ’s taking her. But it 
seems to me there’s a lot about you 
in the letter.” 

“Huh,” said Chuck. “Quit your 
kidding.” 

“Kidding? Me?” Hap answered. 
“Listen. She bemoans—that ’s her 
word. Can’t you see her, sitting at 
her little desk, writing and bemoa,n- 
ing?—Well, she bemoans the fact 
that freshmen can’t go to the dance 
and that she won’t have the pleasure 
of dancing with you.” 

“Wish she’d let up on that,” said 
Chuck. 

“Then she says she hears that you 
and I are going to be in the show,” 
Hap went on. “She hopes you. ’ll 
have an important part. She wants 
to see you act again.” 

“And laugh at me, I suppose. 
This time I ’ll let her laugh at Dan.” 
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Chuck waved good night to Hap 
and went on up to his room. But it 
was late and he was sleepy. No 
math that night. He ’d get up early 
in the morning and do it. 

A week passed by. It was the night 
of the freshman banquet. The din¬ 
ner was to take place in the Mansion 
House at Granby, some fifteen miles 
away. The Sterling freshmen always 
held their banquets there; in the col¬ 
lege town of Sterlington there was no 
place large enough. 

Freshmen began to collect in front 
of the gymnasium, a noisy, pushing 
crowd. The marshals lined them up, 
two abreast, for the parade through 
the college campus. As a starter 
they gave the Sterling cheer, then 
under the leadership of Day, their 
president, they wound their . way 
through the campus paths, singing as 
they went. Seniors and juniors at 
open windows and out on the campus 
cheered and applauded. Sophomores 
dogged their steps and jeered. 

They made for the northeast cor¬ 
ner, where chartered trolley-cars and 
a few automobiles were waiting for 
them, out beyond the college build¬ 
ings. They piled in and started on 
their way, led by two automobiles 
containing the marshals, the dinner 
committee, and Dan, the toast¬ 
master. 

The dinner was held in the big up¬ 
stairs dining-room of the old hotel. 
Several of the marshals were placed 
at the doors of the room as guards. 
It was the custom to guard against 
sophomore interruption; not that they 
expected any. Ten years before 
there had been a big disturbance, and 
the next year the faculty had shut 
down on the banquet. It had started 
up again the following year, but under 
strict faculty regulations, and there 
had been no further trouble. Still, 
it was the ancient custom to guard 
the doors, so guard them the freshmen 
did. 

Off the dining-room was a small 
anteroom that led to a rear pair of 
stairs and a side entrance of the 
hotel. Chuck was stationed there. 

His dinner was brought to him as he 
sat on a chair by the half-open door, 
inside the anteroom. But he enjoyed 
it all from that vantage-point. He 
had a little feeling of pride about it, 
the importance of sitting off by him¬ 
self, a class marshal, and it was far 
from his thoughts just then that 
sometimes “pride goeth before a 
fall.” 

In riotous fashion the dinner pro¬ 
gressed. Hap, as being responsible 
for the arrangements, was contin¬ 
ually jumping up and consulting 
the head-waiter. For once a serious 
look was on his face, that broke into 
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a grin, however, when he sat down to 
snatch a bit to eat. 

Dan, at the head of the table, be¬ 
side Bill Day, sat most of the time 
with his head in his hands, in pre¬ 
tended anxiety about the witty things 
he would shortly have to say. The 
fellows would listen to Dan all right, 
Chuck ruminated, but the other 
speakers would have a tough time of 
it! 

The dinner was almost over. Dan 
was leaning to one side, speaking to 
Day. In a minute or two he would 
rise and begin his introductory re¬ 
marks as toast-master. Chuck had 
finished his ice-cream. As he was 
handing the empty plate to a waiter, 
some one came into the anteroom 
through the door behind him. He 
heard a voice: 

“Oh, Blue. Interrupt you a min¬ 
ute?” 

He turned. A sophomore was 
standing there. 

“I ’ll be darned!” Chuck thought. 
Immediately he was on his guard. 

“Want to see me?” he asked. 

The sophomore had a serious, 
worried look on his face. He held 
out an envelop. 

“A note for Dan Lay,” he said. 
“Jack Ely sent it.” Ely was the 
president of the Sterling Dramatic 
Club. The sophomore continued: 
“Something about the show tomorrow 
night. Appleton’s been called home 
suddenly, I believe. Mother ’s sick 
or something. He’s got the principal 
comedy part in the show—but you 
know that, of course. I was near the 
dramat office in my car. Ely came 
out and asked me to bring this along, 
double quick, to Lay.” 

Chuck hesitated; he figured that 
he’d better be wary. 

“Read it, if you want to,” said the 
sophomore. He was a little fellow, 
bespectacled, the obvious student. 
Monty Latour was his name. Chuck 
did n’t know much about him, except 
that he was a high-stand man in the 
sophomore class and an editor of the 
college literary monthly—one of the 
intellectual, serious-minded kind, he 
imagined. Chuck took the note and 
read it. 

Latour started to go, then hesitated. 

“Shall I wait? Perhaps Lay will 
want to send an answer back.” 

Chuck was reading the note. It 
was on regular dramat paper. So 
Appleton really was called away. 
Dan would have to take his place. 
Chuck knew that Dan had under- 
studied the part, but of course it 
would mean a lot of rehearsing. The 
note asked Dan to come back as soon 
as possible after the dinner. They 
would have to get in some rehears¬ 
ing that night. A serious situa¬ 
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tion after all! Chuck forgot to be 
wary. 

He went to the door of the dining¬ 
room and called Dan. Dan got up, 
came into the anteroom and began 
to read the note. Then Hap noticed 
them and came in too. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“A good deal,” said Dan. “Take 
a look.” 

The three boys stood together, their 
eyes on the note. Latour watched 
them and a grin spread over his serious 
face. He nodded through the crack 
of the door by which he had entered, 
then slipped around to the door that 
led to the dining-room. Before the 
three freshmen glanced up and saw 
what was happening, the door was 
closed, locked, and Latour had the 
key in his pocket. 

Simultaneously, eight husky soph¬ 
omores came in quickly and quietly. 
A scuffle, a series of yelps from the 
three cornered freshmen, but in no 
time at all they were overpowered, 
gagged, their hands and feet tied, and 
the sophomores were carrying them 
down the rear stairs. That note had 
been a sophomore hoax! 

As the yelps sounded from the an¬ 
teroom, commotion suddenly reigned 
in the dining-room beyond. Boys 
jumped up and pushed at the door. 
Bill Day cried: 

“Down the front way, some of you! 
Catch them at the side entrance.” 

Those nearest the front rushed out, 
and down through the hotel lobby. 
The boys at the anteroom door kept 
shoving, then gave a mighty heave 
and broke the lock. 

Boys rushing out of the hotel, 
around to the side. Boys piling 
through the anteroom and down the 
rear stairs; behind them, a dining¬ 
room left empty, save for waiters 
standing there and looking blank. 

But it was too late, for all the fresh¬ 
men saw was an automobile dashing 
wildly around the corner. They ran 
for their own cars, parked near by, 
got in and speeded off. But the 
sophomore car had vanished. And 
after half an hour spent in roaming 
the countryside in all directions, the 
freshman cars returned. The search 
so far had been in vain. 

Meanwhile, in the sophomore car 
the captors took the gags from their 
captives’ mouths. Besides the three 
freshmen, six sophomores were crowd¬ 
ed in, five big fellows and little Latour. 
He was directing everything—-the 
leader of the bunch. Chuck looked 
at him amazed. 

What a crazy chump he ’d been! 
He had thought Latour was a high¬ 
brow, too serious minded for such a 
stunt as this. “Live and learn,” 
Chuck thought to himself, “live and 
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learn.” His pride had quickly 
tumbled. 

“Got the principal one we wanted,” 
Latour was saying. He patted Dan 
on the shoulder. “Mr. Toast-master 
here.” 

“Too bad we did n’t get Day and 
Tilden,” remarked another sopho¬ 
more. 

“We did pretty well, I ’ll say— 
three big guns of the freshman class,” 
responded Latour. He looked at 
Chuck and Hap. “You ’re impor¬ 
tant members of your class, are n’t 
you?” 

Chuck gave a sorry grin. He was 
feeling anything but important just 
at that minute. 

“You ’re a fine one, you are!” Dan 
said to him, but the humor of the 
situation struck the captured toast¬ 
master and he began to laugh. Then 
suddenly he groaned. 

“The show to-morrow night! Going 
to let me off in time for that?” he 
asked Latour. 

“Ah, that is the question,” Latour 
answered. “Not that it matters 
much. You yourself have an under¬ 
study? Of course. He ’ll do well 
enough. In serious conclave we 
thought of that. No, I think per¬ 
haps our pleasant little sojourn will 
last at least two days.” 

The three freshmen huddled together 
whispering among themselves. Sure¬ 
ly the sophomores would bring them 
back to college the next day. But 
if they did n’t! 

“We’ve got to plan to get away,” 
whispered Hap. 

They were out in the country; but 
where, the three freshmen did n’t 
know. The car shot out from a 
stretch of woods. At a distance, on 
down the road, a lonely farm-house 
came into view. Lights were shining 
in the windows. 

“Here we are,” said Latour, and the 
car came to a stop. 

A farmer and his wife, elderly peo¬ 
ple came to the door. They looked 
rather bored. But they had been 
well paid and were ready to put up 
with the party of scatterbrained 
students. 

Dan and Chuck and Hap were car¬ 
ried out of the car, into the house and 
up the stairs to a spare bedroom. 

In the upper hall a young Woman 
of about thirty, fat and homely, evi¬ 
dently the daughter of the house, 
stood holding a lamp to guide them. 
She, in contrast to the elderly couple, 
was thoroughly enjoying it. Those 
crazy college boys! 

They lit a fire in a wood heater in 
the room. Some kindling and a few 
chunks of wood were lying by. 

“Must treat our distinguished cap¬ 
tives with consideration,” said La- 
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tour. “For the matter of that, we ’d 
like a little genial warmth ourselves.” 

“Say,” said one of them. “Lay, 
here, must be disappointed because 
he could n’t speechify to-night.” He 
turned to Dan. “They tell me you 
like to make speeches!” 

“That’s a thought!” said Latour. 
“We ’ll allow him to give his opening 
remarks, right now.” 

Dan thought a moment, then de¬ 
cided it was wisest to comply. They 
sat him on a chair. 

“My arms are tied,” he said before 
he began. “Sort of cramps my 
style.” 

A sophomore started to untie him, 
but Latour objected: 

“No. I ’ll make the gestures for 
him.” Which he did, kneeling be¬ 
hind the chair, his arms stuck out in 
front of Dan. 

It was funny, that speech. Even 
Chuck and Hap had to laugh, in 
spite of their troubled concern. At 
the door stood the fat young 
woman. 

“My, ain’t he clever!” she said 
when Dan had finished. Her interest 
had evidently centered on a definite 
object. 

The sophomores noticed this and 
began to play it up. Chuck noticed 
it, too, and a sudden thought came 
into his head. He tried to catch her 
eye. But she did n’t notice him. 
She only giggled, saying: “Oh, you ’re 
so foolish!” as she left them and went 
down the stairs. 

If only she would come back, 
Chuck thought, and he could get a 
word with her, she might give them 
a chance to get away. He had no 
idea how, but with her evident inter¬ 
est in Dan she might be glad to help 
them. 

Three of the sophomores disappear¬ 
ed, apparently to get some sleep, and 
three were left on guard. 

Those who remained, one of them 
being Latour, lay down on the big 
four-poster bed, leaving the freshmen 
sitting gloomily on chairs, still bound. 
Chuck was by the stove at the far end 
of the room from the bed, Dan and 
Hap next the wall. 

Chuck heard a creak on the stairs. 
The fat young woman was coming up 
again. She paused at the door, 
which still was open. If only he 
could get a chance to say just a word 
to her! 

He gave her a wink. Yes, this 
time she caught it. She stood a 
moment, made a casual remark to 
them all, then came in and walked 
over to the stove. It came to Chuck 
that possibly she was playing up to 
him. Great guns! maybe she did 
have brains, after all. 

She took the lid off the stove and 


looked in. The sophomores on the 
bed paid no attention. 

“Not much fire left,” she said, then 
leaned over to look behind the stove 
to see if there was any wood. As she 
did so, Chuck whispered: 

“That fellow—the one who made 
the speech—important part college 
show to-morrow. Got to get away. 
Help us.” 

She did n’t look at Chuck as she 
straightened up, but she had taken 
in what he said. Luckily for them, 
she knew more or less about Sterling; 



she had even been to one of the college 
shows when she was younger. But 
Chuck did n’t know that. He began 
to doubt if she had grasped what he 
meant. 

“You boys need some more wood,” 
she remarked as she moved to the 
door. “I ’ll bring it up.” 

“Aha!” thought Chuck, “help.” 
His doubts had slipped away. 

“Don’t bother. I ’ll get it,” said 
one of the sophomores. He jumped 
up and followed her out. 

But when he came back, she was 
with him, carrying a few small chunks 
herself. As she put them down be¬ 
side the stove near Chuck, she slipped 
a knife under his leg where it rested 
on the chair; and as she went out, 
she glanced at him, then shifted her 
eyes to Dan. 

Latour got up and shut the door. 
He locked it and put the key in his 
pocket. 

“Safer,” he remarked. “We might 
snooze off, and they might trundle 
away downstairs.” 
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“Swell chance!” said Hap. 
“Where’d we get, tied this way?” 

Latour took elaborate notice of the 
cords that bound them. 

“Sure did a swell job when we tied 
’em up,” he said. He lay down on 
the bed again. 

The sophomores did “snooze off.” 
More than that, they fell into a heavy 
sleep. Little snorty snores, coming 


Latour gave a sudden, louder snore 
and moved restlessly. The three 
freshmen stood rigid. Would he 
open his eyes! But no, he only shifted 
a bit, and the pocket he had been 
lying on came in sight. The fresh¬ 
men sighed with audible relief. 

The end of the key showed at the 
edge of the pocket. Luck! Hap 
crouched and slowly extended his 


from Latour, reverberated in the room. 
Now was the time! 

Chuck could reach the handle of 
the knife with the ends of his fingers. 
He squirmed until he got a fair grip 
on it, twisted it around, and began to 
saw the cords that bound his wrists. 
Hap and Dan opened their eyes at 
what he was doing. Where had the 
knife come from? They did n’t dare 
to ask in words; the surprised look 
on their faces spoke for them. 

“Woman.” Chuck made the word 
plain with silent lips and nodded to 
the room below. 

The cords fell apart. Chuck turned 
his attention to the bonds about his 
ankles, cut them, then released both 
Dan and Hap. Now to get that key! 

“Me.” Hap motioned with his 
lips and held up his hands with their 
long, agile fingers. Softly he went 
toward the bed. No stirring, no 
sound save the fitful snoring of La¬ 
tour. The key was in the side pocket 
of his trousers, and he was lying 
partly on that pocket! Hap scratched 
his head. What to do now! 


hand. He pulled softly; the other 
two watched, fascinated. Little by 
little the key came out. Hap had it; 
he held it up. The sophomores still 
slept. 

With quiet speed they opened the 
door, shut and locked it. They 
crept down the stairs, then back to the 
kitchen, where they saw a light and 
found their rescuer. She smiled, and 
in low voices they heaped their thanks 
upon her. 

“I told her about you, Dan, and 
the show,” Chuck said. “She did it 
for you.” 

The young woman nodded. 

“I knew you’d hate to miss bein’ 
in that play,” she said, beaming at 
Dan. “Better hurry along. Andtake 
the road to the right,” she whispered 
as she softly opened the door for 
them. 

They reached the barn and saw 
through the open door the dark bulk 
of the sophomores’ automobile. 

“There it is. Nice old car! I’ll 
sure enjoy the ride, to college,” 
whispered Dan. 


“No such luck!” grunted Chuck. 
“Saw ’em lock her. One of the sophs 
in that other room has the keys.” 

Dan groaned; his complacent ex¬ 
pectation of an easy escape vanished. 

The night was n’t very cold; but 
they were n’t thinking about that, 
only to get away. They started at a 
brisk trot, turning down the road to 
the right, as the young woman had 
directed. Having covered twenty- 
five yards or so, they looked back at 
the house. Lights were moving in 
the rooms upstairs. They heard the 
muffled sound of shouting voices. 

“Discovered!” cried Dan, and they 
started on a run. They could hear 
the voices louder now. The sopho¬ 
mores had come downstairs and out 
into the open, and the faint starting 
whirr of the engine of the car came 
to their ears. 

“Better drop behind this fence. 
Too far to make that piece of woods,” 
Hap suggested; and over the fence 
they went. It was well that they 
did, for in less than a minute the car 
whizzed by and stopped when it 
reached the woods. 

They could n’t know that the young 
woman, upon inquiry by the sopho¬ 
mores, had sleepily remarked: 

“I did hear some one go out, it 
might have been twenty minutes ago. 
Thought it was some of you boys.” 

Nor could they guess Latour’s 
answering comment: “I ’ll bet they 
made for that grove down the road. 
We ’ll search it.” 

The sophomores had come down in 
a hurry. Even the three in the locked 
room had broken out, with a muttered 
promise to make good the damage. 
The young woman guessed that the 
freshmen would do what they ac¬ 
tually did. It saved them. 

They heard the sophomores beat¬ 
ing through the woods for what 
seemed an endless time. Then they 
heard the car start up again and saw 
it come careening past them and back 
to the house. Hap stuck his head 
over the fence and looked around. 

“Too dangerous to try to go cross¬ 
country,” he remarked calculatingly. 
“They ’d find our tracks. But we 
can make for the woods now. Luck’s 
with us.” 

They clambered back over the fence 
and started at a run. 

“Even I—” panted Dan, “enjoy— 
this galloping—run—in the middle 
-—of the night. Got frozen—nearly 
—lying there.” 

They reached the edge of the woods, 
and stood puffing in a thicket of un¬ 
derbrush. They were about to go 
on when they heard the crunching 
sound of footsteps down the road. 

“They’ve left a guard,” whispered 
Chuck. 
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The tramping came nearer— 
nearer. The guarding sophomore 
came abreast of them, and stopped 
as if to listen. Though the road was 
overshadowed, they could see his 
dim outline. A twig crackled under 
Dan’s feet. He almost said “Ouch!” 
aloud as the sophomore moved a pace 


toward them. The thought came 
to all three that they could grapple 
with him and get away, but that 
a yell- from him would certainly 
start a chase. 

But after listening a moment longer, 
he continued on his beat down the 
road. 

They waited. 

“Now,” said Hap, and off they 
went. They made their way through 
the woods until they struck a ravine. 

Then they came to a hill and, as 
they neared the top, could see the 
road where it left the woods, the 
lights of the car coming back from 
the farm-house, and dimly against 
the snow-covered fields some moving 
forms, a searching-party spreading 
out. They hurried along by a fence. 


crouching as they went, until they 
reached the slope of the other side, 
when they ran. At the bottom of the 
hill they struck a lane, and a mile or 
so farther a cottage stood dark before 
them. 

“Woof, I ’m all in!” said Dan. 
“We ’re going to wake these people 


up. They ’ll be mad, maybe, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

They knocked, then knocked again. 
They heard movements within, and 
through the chinks in the shutters a 
light gleamed forth. An elderly man 
opened the door. 

“Nice time of night—” he grunted. 

But they told their story quickly, 
and the old man, who was kindly 
enough, took them in. 

“I thought,” explained Hap, “we 
could telephone from here and get 
help.” But as there was no telephone 
in the house, that hope went glimmer¬ 
ing. 

Then Hap and Chuck, after a hasty 
conference informed Dan, who had 
settled himself, exhausted, in an arm¬ 
chair by the kitchen range, of their plan. 


“You ’re to stay here,” they told 
him. “We ’re going to beat it for the 
college—right now, before it gets 
light. You ’ve got to be in shape for 
the show. Does n’t matter about 
us. Anyhow, you ’re all in. And 
Chuck added: “It’s my fault that 
you two got into this mess. What a 
gullible idiot I was!” 

They finally persuaded Dan to 
remain, asked the old man for direc¬ 
tions, and started off—ten miles to 
Sterlington! 

They went on for two or three miles, 
sometimes walking, sometimes break¬ 
ing into a trot, until they saw the 
lights of a car coming toward them. 
“Safer to get behind a fence,” they 
agreed. 

The car passed, going slowly, a 
bunch of fellows in it. They could 
hear their chatter. A searching 
party, sophomores probably. 

On they went again, until finally 
they reached the top of a hill just as 
the first rays of the coming dawn 
were streaking over the low-lying 
range of mountains off to the east. 
Down in the valley lay Sterlington, 
the college buildings spread before 
them, the street lights still lit and 
sparkling at irregular intervals. 

“Better separate,” said Hap. “I ’ll 
skirt around to the north.” 

“Good luck!” said Chuck; and 
“Good luck!” called Hap, as he took 
a sharp turn down the northerly 
road. 

Chuck went straight on. He was 
beginning to get sleepy. The move¬ 
ments of his legs were becoming auto¬ 
matic. Suddenly his mind awoke. A 
car was turning into the road directly 
in front of him. A shout—he was seen! 
Little chance of getting away. He 
saw in a glance that the fellows in the 
car were sophomores. 

“It’s Blue!” they yelled. 

Chuck started to make a run for it, 
but they caught him before he had 
gone ten yards. He fought them off, 
but they quickly overpowered him. 

The lights of another car—a sudden 
stop—boys piling out. Chuck caught 
sight of Bill Day, then Oliver. A 
shout rang out: 

“Yeah! Freshmen!” 

A scuffle, and almost before Chuck 
knew it, there he was in the freshman 
car and on his way to the college. 

Straight to Ely’s rooms they took 
him. And as the president of the 
dramat dressed hurriedly, Chuck 
told his story, where Dan was, and 
how they had escaped. 

“Use your car, boys?” Ely asked 
the freshmen standing by the door. 

“You bet!” they cried. Then they 
gave a yell, for in came Hap, panting 
and weary-eyed. 

“Thank goodness, you ’re safe!” 
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he said to Chuck. “Beat me to it. 
But here I am. Did n’t meet a soul. 
Slipped in by the Chemical Lab.” 

“You two will have to go with me,” 
Ely said to Chuck and Hap. Down 
at the entrance a few seniors were 
waiting for him, big men in the college. 
Battle, the football captain, the 
editor-in-chief of “The Record,” the 
baseball captain, and one or two 
others. Ely had already sent a 
freshman for them. 

They started west under the direc¬ 
tion of Chuck and Hap. A mile out 
they met a car of sophomores. 

“Look!” cried Hap. “Latour!” 

The two cars stopped. 

“The game’s up,” Battle called out. 
“You ’ve done enough damage. We 
know where Lay is and we ’re going 
after him. No interference.” 

The sophomores grinned. They 


were pretty well tired out after the 
exertions of the night. 

“All right, captain,” Latour called 
back. “We ’re beaten, I guess. But 
we’ve had one whale of a time, I ’ll 
say.” 

When the rescuing party reached 
the cottage they found Dan on a 
sofa asleep, dead asleep. Ely went 
up to him. 

“Hey there, wake up,” he called. 

Dan did n’t move. Somehow he 
looked cherubic in his sleep, solemnly 
cherubic in spite of his lengthy nose. 
Ely stood by the foot of the sofa and 
laughed. He called again, “Hey you, 
wake up.” 

Then Dan came to. He looked 
around. “Am I rescued?” 

“You bet you are,” said Chuck. 

“Got an armored car to take you 
back in,” added Hap. 

(To be continued.) 
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So, after all, the show that night 
went merrily forward, with Dan in his 
regular part. The freshmen, up in 
the gallery, cheered when he made 
his entrance, cheered him straight 
through the show. 

Bess was there, and when Chuck, 
with the other “chorus ladies,” turned 
to face the audience, he caught her 
eyes and she waved to him. 

Then beyond her, on the aisle seat 
in the sixth row, another female hand 
was waving, and there was the fat 
young woman of the farm-house, 
resplendent in girlish pink. Bill Day 
and Oliver had motored out to bring 
her, and Ely had arranged that she be 
given a special seat. 

Chuck glanced again in her direc¬ 
tion. No, it was not at him she was 
waving; it must be at Dan. Of 
course it was Dan! 


ON THE AIR and IN SCHOOL 

By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 

A RADIO RECIPE 


M A tuned in for a recipe for some new fancy cake— 
She likes to hear the lady talk who shows you how 
to bake; 

Another station, though, cut in with morning exercises, 
So Mother got her recipe and also some surprises. 

She had her pad and pencil there to take down every word; 
But when the broadcast started up, why this is what she 
heard: 

“A cup of sugar, cream it well with this fine morning 
breeze. 

The yolks of six eggs beaten well while bending from the 
knees, 

Now quickly add expanded lungs, and stir them up some 
more. 


Molasses mixed with soda next, to stretch upon the floor. 

Take sifted flour about enough to rise upon your toes, 

And beat with a Turkish towel while breathing through 
your nose! 

Some nuts and raisins, if you like, and one, two, three, 
four, jump! 

Stir in your biceps muscles now, take care it does n’t 
lump! 

Bend over backward, place in pans, slow oven, arms up 
high, 

Now finish with a somersault. We ’resigning off, good-by!” 

So Mother got her recipe, of course, I can’t deny it; 

It sounded though, so very hard, she thought she would n’t 
try it! 


HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


O H, I can do a jack-knife dive the best of all our crowd, 
And I could drive my father’s Ford—but that is 
not allowed! 

And I can climb most any tree, no matter what its height, 
But teacher thinks me stupid, because I don’t spell just 
right! 

Just hand me a harmonica! I ’ll play some tunes for you! 
Now watch me turn some somersaults, and then a cart¬ 
wheel too! 

The things I whittle with my knife, you really ought to 
see; 

But when I do arithmetic, it’s awful hard for me! 

I ’m always sure to catch the most, when fishing in the 
brook; 

And when we boys go camping out, they always make me 

cook! 


And husky? You should see me jump, or lift big, heavy 
weights; 

But teacher thinks me ignorant—I can’t remember dates! 

When I know such a lot of things, as useful as can be, 

My folks think I ’m a backward boy, and that ’s what 
puzzles me! 

They fuss about my school reports—I wish they ’d have 
a heart; 

But though they call me sometimes slow, the fellows 
think I ’m smart! 

Oh, I can do a lot of things the fellows say are bright; 

But yet I wonder, now and then, if teacher is n’t 
right? 

And so if I am smart enough these other stunts to do, 

I think it might be a good stunt to learn my lessons 
too! 





RADIO BATTERIES 

What they do and how they junction. The dijference between amferage and voltage, with ways of 
saving the batteries to make them last longer 

*By W. F. CROSBY 


ANY radio set, with the exception of is to use some kind of a heating 
il the simple little crystal receiver, element; and what could be simpler 
requires batteries for successful opera- than to use a filament which can be 
tion, and there are usually two, and heated to incandescence? This fila- 
sometimes three, entirely different ment is treated before the vacuum- 
sets of batteries, a fact that is often tube is made, and it is coated with a 
confusing and sometimes disastrous material which will give off more elec¬ 
trons than would ordina¬ 
rily come from the fila¬ 
ment used in an electric 
light. 

The earliest forms of 
“vacuum-tubes” were 
n’t vacuum-tubes at all, 
but simply consisted of 
the necessary elements 
held in a gas flame which, 
in this case, furnished 
the necessary heat to 
make the electrons fly. 
This, of course, was 
highly impractical, but 
it showed the way, and 
it was not long before 
heated filaments as we 
have them to-day were 
introduced. The tube 
or glass bulb had to be 
completely exhausted of 
air in order that the 
incandescent filament 
should receive no oxy¬ 
gen, and consequently 
could not burn, and also 
in order to facilitate the 



1 dry cell •lfcrolV. 


Z cells in seri.es- 
porollel*1 Vz volts, 
b&l doable life. 


■tdry cells wired, 
thus give 3voKs. 
■will? loreg life. 


ILLUSTRATING THE’ DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH DRY 
CELLS MAY BE CONNECTED. NOTE THAT THE SERIES- 
PARALLEL CONNECTIONS, WHILE USING TWICE AS MANY 
BATTERIES, DO NOT INCREASE THE VOLTAGE. THE LIFE 
OF THE BATTERY IS CONSIDERABLY LENGTHENED BY 
THIS MEANS 

to the vacuum-tubes, especially when flow of the electrons. 


an inexperienced person tries in vain 
to connect them up. 


It takes power to heat the filament 
of the vacuum-tube as it is to-day, 


In radio sets using vacuum-tubes, and hence we have the A-battery— 
which most of them do, it is absolutely usually a rechargeable affair known as 
necessary to have what are known as a storage battery, but also, in some 
the A-battery and the B-battery. In cases, simple dry cells such as are used 
addition, we quite frequently find a to operate the front door-bell. 
C-battery, but this last-named one is The filament of the tube which we 
not entirely necessary in order to are heating by the A-battery requires 
make the set work. two things from the battery—volt- 

Let us first take up the A-battery. age and amperage. Voltage may be 
This is usually the larger one and it is likened to the pressure of water in a 
used primarily as a means of heating pipe, while amperage is the unit of 
the filaments or lighting the tubes, flow, thus: a pipe carries water at ten 
You see, in order that the set shall pounds pressure (voltage) and we 
work, it is necessary that the electrons draw from it a hundred gallons a 
be made to fly off the filaments of the minute (amperage). The filament of 


vacuum-tubes, and the only way, so 
far, that they can be made to do this, 


vacuum-tube requires a pressure 
of so many volts, and we draw it out 


at the rate of so many amperes or 
fractions of an ampere. The battery 
will supply its rated voltage,—one 
and a half, three, or six,—and will 
deliver us that voltage or pressure for 
a considerable length of time; but re¬ 
member that we are drawing that 
current out all the time that the 
vacuum-tube is lighted, and the day 
may come when the “reservoir” is 
empty and the battery will be dead. 
In other words, if we keep on draining 
out two hundred gallons a minute 
right along, sooner or later there will 
be no more water left, unless we can 
put it back again or supply more 
water to take the place of what we 
have drawn out. 

In the ordinary dry battery, the 
chemical action is such that once we 
have drained it dry, we cannot replace 
anything, and the battery is literally 
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A six-volt storage battery 
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A 22 J /2-volt Brbaltery showing 
cells doited re *wilJ2 the voltage 
taps also indicated.. 


AT THE TOP WE HAVE A PICTURE OF THE 
CONNECTIONS ON TOP OF A REGULAR SIX- 
VOLT STORAGE BATTERY. BELOW IS SHOWN 
THE GREAT NUMBER OF LITTLE DRY 
CELLS THAT GO TO MAKE UP A 22H-VOLT 
B-BATTERY 

dead for good. The only thing to do 
is to throw it away and buy a new one. 

A storage battery, though, is capa¬ 
ble of being recharged again and 
again, and if it is taken care of, it will 
last for from two to five years in radio 
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work where it is not shaken up as one quarter of an ampere from it 
much as it would be in an automobile, instead of the full one on which the 
Therefore it will be quite apparent battery is rated, 
that although the storage battery Now suppose that we increase the 
costs more at the start, it will be con- number of tubes in use. A two-tube 
siderably cheaper in the long run, for set, each tube drawing a quarter of an 
it may be recharged for about the ampere, will give a total of one half 
cost of one dry battery and it will last an ampere, and a five-tube set will 
considerably longer between charges bring the total up to an ampere and a 
than any battery of the other kind. quarter. When this happens we are 

above the rated 



The storage battery, like the dry cell will never stand the strain of five 
battery, is purely a chemical-reaction tubes each drawing aquarter of an am- 
affair. Even the dry battery is not pere, and saving money here by not 
entirely “dry,” for if it were, it would owninga storage battery is very foolish 
be useless. The storage battery, indeed. Inside of a year it is quite 
though, contains different elements possible to spend more for dry batter- 
and works in an entirely differentway. ies than the cost of a storage battery 
It contains sets of plates, known as several times over. Even on a little 
the positive or the negative side, and one-tube set, the drain is quite heavy 
these plates are immersed in a solution for a dry cell, as these batteries are 
of acid and distilled water. A six- not made for this kind of work, 
volt battery will contain three sepa- On the other hand, not all vacuum- 
rate and complete units, any one of tubes draw as much current or am- 
which will deliver two volts by itself, perage as these five-volt tubes. There 
yet all are connected together on top are little tubes which require three 
of the battery so that the total is six volts at a drain of only six hundreths 
volts. of an ampere, and we can run a five- 

These batteries will be rated in tube set at this rate for only three 
some such manner as “6-60” or “4-40” tenths of an ampere—but little more 
or something like that. This means, than the one-tube set using the 
in the first case, that the battery will quarter-ampere tubes. Dry cells will 
deliver six volts for sixty hours at the easily stand the small drain of from 
rate of discharge of one ampere. The one to four of these tubes, but when 
other battery will furnish four volts it is greater, it is more economical to 
for forty hours at the rate of one am- use a four-volt storage battery with a 
pere discharge. Of course, the latter resistance in the lead which will cut 
battery is smaller and will not last so the voltage down to the required 
long as the larger one unless the drain three volts. 


in amperes is considerably reduced. 


There are other small tubes, one of 


You will see on the cartons in which which is rated at only one and a half 
your vacuum-tubes come a notice to volts, but it draws one quarter of a 


the effect that the tube draws 
volts at the rate of .25 ampere, 
means that it is connected to 
volt storage battery and that the re¬ 


ampere, the same as the five-volt 
This tube, and hence, outside of a one-tube 
set, there is no economy in operating 
equipped with dry cells. 


sistance of the rheostat will take care one-cell storage battery furnishing 
of the additional one volt. This two volts will be far more economical 
tube, since it draws only one quarter for this work. 

of an ampere, will make the life of our There are, though, conditions under 
“6-60” battery just four times as long, which a storage battery cannot be 
In other words, we shall draw only used—on farms or ranches far away 


from the electric light of the cities 
and towns,—and under such condi¬ 
tions it is necessary to use dry cells 
only. Of course, the first require¬ 
ment here is to pick out tubes which 
will operate at a low current consump¬ 
tion or amperage and then so to con¬ 
nect the dry batteries that they will 
last for a long time. Instead of the 
usual positive to negative connection 
of three cells, such as would be used 
for a three-volt tube, it is possible to 
take six, nine, or twelve cells and con¬ 
nect them in series-multiple. This 
will greatly increase the life, because 
while the voltage remains the same, 
the available amperage is greatly 
increased. There is just one thing to 
look out for here, and that is that all 
the batteries are in good condition, 
for one depleted cell will affect the 
whole circuit and cut down on the 
effectiveness. An ammeter should 
be used for testing these batteries 
occasionally; but in taking a reading, 
only attach the ammeter long enough 
to get the approximate reading, for it 
will be apt to run a cell down if left on 
too long. 

Now to return again to the storage 
battery. Most of you have heard of 
the new A-battery devices that oper¬ 
ate from the electric-light circuit. 
These are practical and economical, 
provided one gets the proper kind. 
They may be divided into two classes 
—the ones using the electric lights 
directly, and the kind which incor- 



HERE WE HAVE THE STORAGE BATTERY 
ADAPTED TO THE B-BATTERY. IN THIS 
CASE THE TOTAL VOLTAGE IS TWENTY- 


porate a low-rate (amperage) charger. 
The latter seem, at the present time, 
to be more practical and better 
adapted to the needs of the average 
radio set. 

They work quite simply. Usually 
the storage battery of the proper volt¬ 
age is connected up to a small charger 
which only passes a fraction of an 
ampere on to the battery and which 
permits the battery to be charged 
indefinitely without harm. In con¬ 
necting them up, the radio set is 
wired in the usual way to binding- 
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posts marked A-positive and A-nega- 
tive. Out of the other end of the case 
will come a wire which is plugged 
into the electric light socket and left 
there all the time. The idea is that as 
long as the set is in use, the battery 
furnishes the current; but as soon as 
the set is turned off, the little charger 
comes into play and puts back all the 



current that you have drawn out, and 
more besides, until the battery is kept 
up in a fully charged condition at all 
times. On some of them the change 
from charge to discharge is taken care 
of automatically, while in others it is 
necessary to throw over a simple 
little switch which takes care of the 
whole thing. These devices seem to 
be the practical solution of the A-bat- 
tery problem and they cost but very 
little to operate. However, if the 
storage battery is completely run 
down, it will be impossible for the 
little charger to bring it back again 
except in a few models which make 
allowance for this and have a means 
of increasing the charging rate. 

B-batteries are far simpler to under¬ 
stand, for they are nothing more or 
less than a lot of small dry batteries all 
connected together in series to give a 
high voltage. You know if you take 
batteries of any kind and connect 
them in series, you will increase the 
voltage; but if you connect them in 
parallel, you will only increase their 
capacity or amperage. Thus we see 
that B-batteries are relatively simple. 
Of course, some of them are made up 
of a lot of small storage batteries so 
connected together, but as a rule the 
dry type are better. 

They are made up in blocks of 
22J4 volts, 45 volts, and 90 volts. 
The smaller voltage block contains 
usually fifteen little cells, the 45-volt 
size has thirty cells, while the 90-volt 
size contains sixty cells. Everything 
depends on the size of these little 
cells, and usually the larger batteries 
will far outlast the small ones for the 
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simple reason that the cells are larger 
and will consequently not run down 
so quickly. In the smallest size dry 
B-batteries, the cells are only about as 
big around as a lead-pencil, and if 
anything goes wrong with only one 
of them, the whole battery is made 
worthless. Of course, the same thing 
applies to the larger and heavier B- 
batteries, but this is not so apt to 
happen. This fact that one defective 
cell will ruin the whole battery makes 
it more economical to buy the small 
size 2234-volt batteries in preference 
to 45- and 90-volt blocks. If one cell 
goes bad in the small voltage battery, 
you will not have to throw away as 
much battery as you would if one cell 
went bad in a 45- or 90-volt battery. 

There are now many devices on the 
market which do away with these 
B-batteries entirely. They are con¬ 
nected to the set in the usual battery 
manner, but also wired to the electric- 
light socket. Most of them are 
practical and economical to operate, 
but before you buy one make sure 
that it will work properly and will not 
produce a bad hum in the loud¬ 
speaker. If they are improperly 



A PHOTOGRAPH OF A SIX-VOLT STORAGE 
BATTERY, SHOWING THE BINDING-POSTS 


designed, the result will be but little 
more than a terrific hum from the 
radio set. Also make sure that the 
tube used in such instruments is a 
good one and guaranteed not to burn 
out or become defective in a short 
time. These are the two important 
things to look out for. 

These B-battery eliminators, as 
they are called, operate from the 
alternating house-current, rectify it 
to direct current, and then smooth 
out all the little ripples which might 
be left. If they fail to do this, the 
instrument is not worth bothering 
with. 


In some of our radio sets a C-bat- 
tery is also used. This battery is a 
very small affair, having only 434 
volts and a very low amperage rating. 
Like the B-battery, it is used to bal¬ 
ance the circuit and make, the vacu¬ 
um-tubes function properly; but it is 
not so essential. However, it will add 
to the life of the B-battery and in 
most cases will improve the quality 
and even the volume of the radio set. 
These little batteries only cost a few 
cents, and on large radio-receivers 
they save considerably on the B-bat¬ 
teries. They consist of three little 
cells, like those in a dry B-battery, 
connected in series to give 434 volts, 
with usually a tap midway for a 
variation in voltage. 

BROADCASTERS SWITCH RAPIDLY 

Have you ever noticed that at the 
conclusion of a program some of the 
broadcast stations go right on with¬ 
out a moment’s notice. You may 
have heard WJZ do this. The pro¬ 
gram will be coming from some hotel 
orchestra and when it is finished the 
announcer will tell you about it; but 
right in the middle of a sentence, 
another announcer will come in and 
conclude what the other man started. 
The only way that you can tell this is 
to listen closely and detect the slight 
differences in the voices. 

In one case of this kind, recently, 
a hotel orchestra was timed to keep 
pace with another several miles away 
by both orchestra leaders having on 
head-receivers. The controls were so 
arranged that one orchestra was 
gradually cut out while the other was 
at the same time slowly cut in so that 
there was no perceptible difference to 
the listener. Imagine the radio fan’s 
surprise when, at the end of the 
selection, they discovered that the 
new program was coming from an 
entirely different hotel. 

IMPROVING QUALITY 
Sometimes the music from an ordi¬ 
nary horn loud-speaker may be im¬ 
proved considerably if it is turned 
with the opening toward a wall. By 
placing it within a few inches of a 
corner of the room, you may be 
surprised at the difference. 

CONNECTING RECEIVERS 

You will find, if you look at the ends 
of the wires coming from your loud¬ 
speaker or head receivers, that one of 
the wires has a red thread knit into it. 
This wire should be connected to the 
side of the circuit which goes to the 
B-battery positive. 





NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLK 


THE NEW CATHODE-RAY TUBE 

•By FLOYD L DARROW 

With photographs by courtesy of the General Electric Co. 


P ROBABLY you have read in the 
daily papers of the new cathode- 
ray tube, invented by Dr. William 
David Coolidge in the research lab¬ 
oratories of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, at Schenectady, New York. 
It is by far the greatest scientific 
triumph of recent months and one of 
the most notable for many years. At 
a single bound, it promises to enable 
scientists to do on a big scale many 
things which have before been possi¬ 
ble only in a small way, if at all. I 
want to tell you about this wonderful 
invention and something of its possi¬ 
bilities. 

In one of the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions, you see a picture of the tube. 
But first we must know what cathode 
rays are. Something more than a gen¬ 
eration ago. Sir William Crookes, a 
British physicist, discovered that he 
could produce wonderful effects by 
passing an electric discharge from 'a 
high-voltage source through a glass 
tube from which he had pumped the 
air. This discharge was made be¬ 
tween two metal terminals, sealed 
into the glass at either end of the tube. 
One of these terminals, the cathode, 
was connected to the negative pole of 
an induction coil, and the other, the 
anode, to the positive pole. Crookes 
found that the cathode gave off rays 
of a peculiar kind, which, in a dark¬ 
ened room, manifested themselves in 
three ways: they produced a brilliant 
glow, or fluorescence, as scientists 
call it, in the walls of the glass tube; 
a metal object placed in their path 
became very hot; and this object also 
cast a sharp shadow on the opposite 
wall of the glass tube. 

At first these rays were an absolute 
mystery and only a curiosity, but the 
sort of curiosity which often leads to 
great discoveries. And so it proved 
in this case. Soon the whole scien¬ 
tific world was studying this new fact 
of nature and trying to unravel its 
meaning. Of what did these rays 
consist? Were they simply a new 
form of ether waves, or did they con¬ 
sist of infinitesimally small particles 
shot off from the cathode at tremen¬ 
dous velocities? The only way to an¬ 
swer such questions is to try experi¬ 
ments, and so the scientists began to 


experiment. Crookes built another 
tube, in which he placed a small track 
consisting of two slender rails and car¬ 
rying a light metal paddle-wheel with 
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its axles resting freely upon the rails. 
When the tube was excited, this pad¬ 
dle-wheel began to revolve and to 
move along the track toward the 
anode. That settled one question. 
It seemed clear enough that the cath¬ 
ode actually threw off small particles 
of something. But what was their 
nature? More experiments were nec¬ 
essary. Since these particles came 
from the cathode, or negative pole, 
of the tube, it was reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that they might be negatively 
charged. Some one, determined to 
know, brought near to the side of 
the tube, when excited, the positive 
pole of a magnet. Immediately, the 
stream of particles moved in a curved 
line directly toward the positive pole 
of the magnet. This effect was made 
visible by placing lengthwise of the 
tube a vertical strip of cardboard 
which had been coated with a thin 
layer of zinc sulphide, a substance 
which under the influence of the cath¬ 
ode rays becomes brilliantly fluores¬ 
cent, or glows brightly. In front of 
the cathode terminal was placed a 
screen having a narrow slit. When 
the tube was excited, a bright line of 


light appeared along the whole length 
of the cardboard covered with zinc 
sulphide. But when the positive 
pole of the magnet was brought near 
to the side of the tube, this line curved 
downward toward the magnet. Since 
the positive pole of a magnet will at¬ 
tract only the opposite kind of elec¬ 
tricity, it became evident that these 
particles were negatively charged. 
Later and more elaborate experiments 
showed that these particles moved 
with a velocity nearly as great as that 
of light—one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second. 

It was the physicist Lenard, now 
professor at the University of Heidel¬ 
berg, who first succeeded in making 
these cathode rays come outside the 
tube. He did this by making a hole 
in one of the metal terminals and 
placing a piece of thin aluminum over 
it; but the rays were very feeble, the 
aluminum window being only an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Then, 
too, his experiments were made with 
only 30,000 volts. 

But of what use were these rays? 
That is an important question which 
the scientist always asks. And in 
this case the answer was not long in 
coming. In 1895, Rontgen, a Ger¬ 
man physicist, in experimenting, or 
playing as one might have said, with 
these new rays, discovered that wher¬ 
ever they fell upon an object, as the 
walls of the tube or the anode, a new 
kind of rays were produced, which had 
the remarkable property of penetrat¬ 
ing opaque matter. I do not need to 
tell. you that these were X-rays. 
Every boy and girl is now familiar 
with them and the wonderful things 
they do. No one was any longer in 
doubt as to the value of the discovery 
of the cathode rays. 

But before I pass to the description 
of the new cathode-ray tube, I must 
mention two other discoveries of vast 
importance: 

Sir J. J. Thomson, the dean of 
British physicists, began to experi¬ 
ment with the cathode particles, and 
soon he had determined that each of 
these tiny units is a moving charge of 
negative electricity, having a mass 
about one eighteen-hundredth as 
great as that of an atom of hydrogen. 
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the lightest known element. He gave 
to this particle the name electron, and 
now you know all about it, for it is the 
swarms of electrons shot off from the 
hot filament of your radio vacuum- 
tube, and their control, which enables 
you to “listen in on the universe.” 
Without this new knowledge of elec- 


of moving electrons, all our fuel and 
power problems will be solved. 

Now let us see what Dr. Coolidge 
has done to improve this tube. 
First, we will examine it and see how 
it is made. Inside the big glass bulb, 
you will notice what looks like a 
small disc. It is really a small metal 



trons, most of the marvels of the radio 
art would have been impossible. 

And now for the other discovery. 
Chemists have learned that electrons 
are the common stuff out of which 
the atoms of all elements are built. 



A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BALL OF 
PURPLISH GLOW SURROUNDING THE 
WINDOW OF THE TUBE 


Radium gives them off in large quan¬ 
tities, and, in doing so, eventually 
changes to metallic lead. We now 
know that an atom is a miniature 
solar system, a central sun electrified 
positively, with planetary electrons 
revolving about it. If we can learn 
to tap the inexhaustible quantities of 
energy locked up within these systems 


cup. Mounted in this cup is a tiny 
electric-light filament of tungsten 
metal. This filament when lighted 
produces countless billions of elec¬ 
trons which are made to travel at the 
rate of 150,000 miles a second. As 
many electrons are obtained as would 
be possible from a ton of radium, 
worth at present prices a hundred 
billion dollars. Let us look at the 
tube again. Inside the long pro¬ 
jecting part at the left is a long 
cylindrical copper tube or shield, 
across the end of which is stretched a 
window of sheet nickel only one two- 
thousandths of an inch thick. This 
window is three inches in diameter. 
Inside the tube as a whole is an almost 
perfect vacuum, kept so by charcoal 
placed in one of the side projec¬ 
tions to absorb any gases which may 
form. Indeed, there is so little air 
left in the tube that even with the 
highest voltages no current will pass 
through when this little filament is 
cold, but when it is warm the current 
will flow. The filament is heated by 
a current of low voltage, one of about 
the strength used to run an automo¬ 
bile headlight. 

The action is as follows: The curved 
surface of the metal cup back of the 
filament is so shaped that it directs 
the stream of electrons into the 
cylindrical shield. The sides of the 
shield repel the electrons and keep 
them moving at a constantly in¬ 


creasing velocity toward the nickel 
window. Now this is a sort of magic 
window. It will keep the atoms and 
molecules of the gases in the air from 
passing into the tube, but it offers no 
obstacle to the passage of the elec¬ 
trons outward. Although the nickel 
plate appears solid to the eye, it is 
really porous. In comparison with 
the sizes of the infinitesimally small 
electrons, vast spaces lie between the 
atoms of nickel, and it is through 
these spaces that the electrons from 
the tube pass with perfect freedom. 
When they get on the outside, how¬ 
ever, these swiftly moving missiles do 
not go far before they collide with 
molecules of the gases in the air. In 
doing this, they knock electrons out 
of the atoms of these gases and 
thereby produce X-Rays. But al¬ 
most immediately these dislodged 
electrons jump back into place. As 
they do so, they produce a beautiful 
effect—a ball of purplish haze about 
two feet in diameter surrounds the 
magic window. 

Let us go into the laboratory and 
observe the tube in action. We hear 
a humming sound and see the operator 
place a lump of quicklime in the 
stream of electrons issuing from the 
nickel window. It seems to be 
enveloped in a purple ball of fire, 
produced by the terrific bombard¬ 
ment. In a few seconds, he shuts off 
the tube, and the quicklime continues 
to glow like red-hot iron. He hands 
the “fiery” lump about; but to our 
amazement, it is perfectly cold. 
After some hours, when the atoms 
have regained their lost electrons, the 
lime resumes its natural state. Gran¬ 
ite, a mixture of several minerals, 
glows with several brilliant colors, 
some of them fading away immedi¬ 
ately and others remaining for some 
time. The rays were allowed to fall 
upon a crystal of calcite, which is 
a very pure form of marble. The 
crystal began to shine with a beautiful 
red glow while all around it was a 



EFFECT OF CATHODE RAYS ON EAR OF 
RABBIT, SHOWING SLIGHT EFFECT OF EX¬ 
POSURE OF ONEITENTH SECOND, AND 
GROWTH OF WHITE HAIR CAUSED BY EX¬ 
POSURE OF ONE SECOND 

solid ball of purple light. Those in 
the room, too, received the stimu¬ 
lating odor of ozone, showing that the 
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oxygen of the air had been trans¬ 
formed into ozone. Various minerals, 
placed in this stream of electrons, 
glow with many different colors. 
Acetylene gas is changed to a yellow 
powder. Crystals of rock-salt be¬ 
come brown and remain so for some 




time. Clear crystals of ordinary 
cane-sugar, like rock-candy, turn 
white, while the white crystals of 
chloride of potash turn purple. Cas¬ 
tor-oil is changed to a solid. Bac¬ 
teria and small flies are instantly 
killed. Milk is “pasteurized,” but 
acquires an exceedingly unpleasant 
flavor. We are told that the ear of 
a rabbit, exposed for a tenth of a 
second, forms a scab, and, in a few 
weeks, snow-white hair, twice the 
usual length, covers the spot. These 
and many more similar experiments 
are performed with perfect ease. 

Again we ask, “Of what use is this 
invention?” Let me answer that by 
showing you how it already fulfils a 
prophecy made some two months 
since. Not long ago, Dr. S. C. 
Lind, with the energy of radium,— 
which is nothing more than a bom¬ 
bardment of electrons,—succeeded in 
changing methane, the chief con¬ 
stituent of natural gas, into a liquid 
suitable for use in an automobile 
engine. But to make this transfor¬ 
mation a profitable commercial under¬ 
taking, it seemed that prodigious 
quantities of radium would be re¬ 
quired, and the world possesses, in the 
free state, considerably less than a 
pound of this precious substance. On 
September 6 of this year, Dr. James 
F. Norris, President of the American 
Chemical Society, in speaking of this 
difficulty at the semi-centennial of the 
society, said: “But radium is not 
necessary. The work of Dr. Coolidge 
shows that we can get this kind of 
energy from an X-Ray tube.” At 
that time nothing was known of the 


new tube which Dr. Coolidge was 
perfecting. Now we see how true 
Dr. Norris’s statement was. With 
the prodigious quantities of electronic 
energy made available, it would seem 
entirely possible to produce this oil in 
abundance. Whether it can be done 
cheaply enough 
to be profitable 
remains to be 
m seen. 

And again, you 
know that radi¬ 
um treatment is 
one of the three 
known means of 
attacking the 
dread malady of 
cancer. Hither¬ 
to, the scarcity 
of this rare sub¬ 
stance and its 
great cost have 
placed this 
method beyond 
the reach of all 
but a few. But 
now we may con¬ 
fidently expect a 
new era in the treatment of this 
disease. And when we can measure 
the value of a great discovery in 


terms of the preciousness of human 
life, it becomes a priceless boon to 
suffering thousands. 

But more than this, the invention 
of Dr. Coolidge promises to give us an 
immeasurably deeper insight into the 
mysteries of matter and energy, to 
unlock ages-old secrets, and to add in 
no small degree to the sum total of 
human knowledge. And after all, 
may not that be the most worthy 
calling among men? 

Because of previous work in this 
field, the Franklin Institute, of Phila¬ 
delphia, conferred upon Dr. Coolidge 
the Howard N. Potts gold medal, and 
it was upon this occasion that he gave 
his first public demonstration of his 
super-cathode tube. He now plans 
to make a far larger tube, with a 
bigger window and a higher voltage. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 

Furnished by the General Electric Co. 

The vacuum-tube devised by Dr. W. 
D. Coolidge produces as many elec¬ 
trons per second as a ton of radium— 
and less than a pound of that rare 
substance has as yet been produced. 
Besides, radium is constantly disinte- 
C Continued on page 2i9) 
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SAME TO YOU! or not so good? And of course The 

As our Latin class knows, tempus is Watch Tower, at the end of one 
fugiting all the time. It seems to take year and the beginning of another, 
ages, sometimes, for the big hand to go always offers a review of the departed 
once around the clock—and that is year’s history. 

only an hour. When you think of its In 1925, the signing of the Locarno 
having to make the “round trip” two agreements was the big thing in the 
dozen times to make a day, and that world’s history. And I would say 
there are 365 days to the year, it that the most important occurrence in 
seems that a year is a pretty good 1926 was the following up of Locarno 
stretch. But when it ’s gone, it by the entrance of Germany into the 
seems short. And as you get older, League of Nations. Perhaps you 
the years seem ever shorter, for there remember, The Watch Tower tried 
are so many things you want to do. to sum up a whole volume of history 
This is a pretty busy sort of world, in three names: Verdun, Versailles, 
and a good many interesting things Geneva—the war, the peace treaty, 
happen in a year. Some of them are and the union of nations in active 
very good, some are very bad, and promotion of peaceful relations. 



some just don’t seem to make much Surely, that could go into a cross¬ 
difference, one way or the other. It word puzzle as a word of eight letters, 
is interesting for us, as individuals, to beginning with “p,” and meaning 
take account of the year’s happenings advancement, going forward, 
as we finish the last sheet of the So I think 1926 was a good enough 
calendar. Has it been a good year— year to give us all a great deal of 


confidence as we wish each other a 
Happy New Year. ’Twenty-seven 
ought to be pretty good! 

THE WORLD IN ’TWENTY-SIX 

In the United States, the year began 
and ended with tax reduction prom¬ 
inent as a subject of general interest. 
After the November elections, Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge declared himself in 
favor of giving the taxpayers a rebate. 
In this way, the surplus in the 
treasury would be used to reduce the 
load, without making a permanent 
change in the rate. The Democrats 
opposed this suggestion, declaring 
that there should be an immediate 
reduction in the fixed rate. Sec¬ 
retary Mellon also opposed the sug¬ 
gestion, saying that the surplus should 
be used to pay off the national debt. 
The Democrats said the President 
was making a bid for popularity, and 
would ask Congress to reduce the 
rate permanently just before the 
election in 1928. Quite likely, both 
the Democrats and the President 
were thinking a good deal about the 
votes. And quite possibly Secretary 
Mellon was thinking too completely 
in terms of dollars and not of people. 
Any Government ought to tax the 
people just enough to raise what 
money is needed to carry on the work 
of government safely and profitably. 
Mr. Coolidge being in between the 
extremes, had the approval probably 
of a majority of the taxpayers. 

In November the winning can¬ 
didates in the party primaries went 
before the people for final choice. 
The result of the election was to 
reduce the Republican margin in 
Congress somewhat. To me, it 
seemed to prove that the country is in 
a progressive mood, preferring men 
who promise action rather than those 
who are satisfied with things as they 
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hands. It is mighty hard for us to 
see any reason, in prosperous America, 
for any number of persons willing to 
work to be expected to do so for less 
than a decent living wage. American 
workers should be able to give their 
children decent homes, good plain 
food, and time for school and play. 

The Senate made certain reser¬ 
vations which would have to be 
accepted by the World Court nations 
before we would enter the court, and 
the other Governments showed no 
great anxiety to meet our conditions 
and vote us in. In his Armistice Day 
address at Kansas City, President 
Coolidge said the other nations would 
have to accept us on our terms or get 
along without us. 

During the year, America had two 
royal visitors. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden had a hearty welcome, and 
seemed to enjoy his visit very much. 
Later in the year Queen Marie of 
Rumania came to see America. 

England, too, had a great and 
costly coal strike. It was estimated 
that the loss to the country was not 


land and the dominions talked things 
over. South Africa and Canada 
wanted more power to run their own 
foreign affairs. The problem is to hold 
the empire together, giving the do¬ 
minions the greatest possible powers 
of self-government without weaken¬ 
ing the central authority in London. 

Early in the year, Italy and Ger¬ 
many were at odds over Italy’s 
treatment of German-speaking people 
in the southern Tyrol. And toward 
the close of the year, Italy and France 
were watching each other jealously, 
with fear and suspicion. 

Mussolini, Italy’s dictator, has 
ambitions for his country’s greatness 
which we cannot help comparing with 
those the Kaiser had for the German 
people. He has done so much that is 
good, nobody can enjoy criticizing 
him. But his power is built upon 
surrender of liberty by the people— 
and that is not a good foundation for 
national greatness. 

It would be fine to see Mussolini 
preparing Italy to govern herself 
after he is gone. Certainly, Europe 


being divided into factions, each 
struggling for the rule; also, from 
interference of army and navy in the 
government. What really matters is 
not so much whether Greece has a 
king, but whether the people will 
accept elections in the true republican 
spirit, and abide by the will of the 
majority as expressed in the voting. 
Our own republic is a success because 
the decision at the polls is accepted by 
the country as a whole. 

In Poland, the work of reorganizing 
the national finances and putting 
industry on its feet made excellent 
progress. Pilsudski became the na¬ 
tional leader, and although there was 
some fear he might be thinking of 
himself as a Polish Mussolini, the 
nation went along pretty steadily. 

In China, civil war continued, and, 
in a political way, the condition was 
one of chaos. There is no strong 
central power, but the spirit of 
national unity is strong among the 
younger people. 

Mexico had an exciting year. The 
United States Government sent some 
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strong notes to the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment about the land laws, in which 
the rights of Americans doing business 
in Mexico are involved. President 
Calles and the Government had 
trouble over the laws affecting the 
churches. For a while it looked as 
though there might be civil war, but 
as the year came to a close the 
situation seemed much more prom¬ 
ising. 

There were some adventurous 
flights. Commander Franco, of 
Spain, flew across the Atlantic to 
South America, then down the coast 
to Rio de Janeiro. Cobham, the 
British flier, made a voyage from 
England to Australia and back. 
Commander Rodgers, U. S. N., made 
a flight from San Francisco to Hawaii; 
it was not a complete success, as his 
hydroplane had to come down and 
drift on the sea, but the gallant 
commander and his crew were res¬ 
cued. A few months later, Rodgers 
was killed on a little pleasure flight, 
when his plane fell into the Delaware 
River. 

In exploration, the year was no¬ 
table for the flight of Lieutenant- 


quent news. Closely following Miss 
Ederle in the achievement was Mrs. 
Clemington Corson, also an American, 
Ernest Vierkoetter, a German, and 
Georges Michel, a Frenchman. 

The weather has furnished a daily 
topic of conversation for a great many 
of us during 1926, and some severe 
phases of it have made it first-page 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE 
Thomas A. Edison, the great in¬ 
ventor, after studying the conditions 
of traffic in cities, made public his 
ideas of what is likely to happen as 
our cities grow bigger. He says the 
cities of the future will be even 
noisier than those of to-day, but 
people will be so used to the noise that it 


Commander Byrd, U. S. N. to the 
north pole in an airplane. The 
Norwegian explorer, Amundsen, sailed 
over the pole in his dirigible the 
Norge, sailing from Europe across to 
Alaska. 

The raising of the sunken sub¬ 
marine, S-51, and towing the hull to 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, was a very 
gallant performance, 
i And so, in quite another way, was 
the swimming of the English Channel 
by the nineteen-year-old American girl, 
Gertrude Ederle. In fact the swim¬ 
ming of the English Channel was fre¬ 


news in the papers. In our last issue 
we described the Florida hurricane of 
September and showed how even an 
elephant had been pressed into re¬ 
construction work in Miami. Ha¬ 
vana was struck a severe blow by 
another West Indian storm in late 
October and a “freak” tornado played 
havoc in the village of La Plata, 
Maryland, in November and alas! 
caused the death of fifteen school- 
children. Two of our illustrations 
this month show some of the curious 
tricks played by these wind-storms. 

It was a busy year—was n’t it? 


will hot bother them. He also thinks 
there will be a limit to the develop¬ 
ment of sky-scrapers, because it will 
be impossible for their population to 
get in and out without expensive loss 
of time. Furthermore, that it will 
not be long until we have airplanes 
that can take off or descend in small 
spaces, so that stations for passenger 
planes can be built on the roofs of 
high buildings. 

Mr. Edison thinks it will soon 
become absolutely necessary to have 
streets built on different levels, so as 
to reduce the number of grade 
crossings to be negotiated by vehicles 
and pedestrians. He foresees a day 
of more scientific training for traffic 
officers, and movement in greater 
masses for longer stretches. 

Most interesting of all that Mr. 
Edison had to say in regard to the city 
life of the future was his suggestion 
that we might profit by Germany’s 
example in city government. In¬ 
stead of making city offices prizes of 
party politics, as we do, the Germans 
make city management a profession. 
Cities advertise in the newspapers for 
men competent to act as mayors and 
other officers. Men advance from 
grade to grade, just as in a big 
business. 

Our methods of city management 
are extravagant. The German meth¬ 
od gives the taxpayers more for their 
money. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY 

The European Governments were 
much interested in the conference, at 
Odessa, between M. Tchitcherin and 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Foreign 
Ministers of Russia and Turkey. 
At the end of their meeting, they 
issued a statement “telling the world” 
that the two countries were satisfied 
with their present relations and 
intended to continue in friendship, 
making their relations “more inti¬ 
mate and cordial.” They declared 
that this course would be “of the 
highest importance to world peace.” 
The government men at London and 
Paris did not feel so sure of that! 

The Russians spoke of the two 
countries as being united by their 
similar experiences in struggling “to 
maintain their national independence 
against Western imperialism.” The 
Turks were inclined to brag that they 
had been successful in shaking off the 
Western Powers. Some observers 
were rather panicky over the meeting. 
They felt that there was a plot to unite 



CARL CRAMER, AGE 13, WITH THE 1926 HAND¬ 
ICAP CUP WHICH HE WON IN THE MEN’S 
GOLF TOURNAMENT OF THE ELKVIEW COUN¬ 
TRY CLUB, CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 

the Russians and Turks in getting 
up an Asiatic union to oppose the 
League of Nations. Others recalled 
that Turkey and Russia had made a 
few treaties of about the same nature, 
which had been without much prac¬ 
tical effect. 

It is regrettable that there should 
be so sharp a division between East 
and West. Probably it is too much 
to expect, but it would be a splendid 
thing if the European and Asiatic 
Governments were to begin trying to 
make an effort to understand each other 
and work together for the good of all. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES 

A bit more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, when I was a student at 
Princeton, they used to sing a foolish 
ditty that went about like this: 

They knead the bread, and so 
Of course they need the dough, 

But the dough that no one needs is 
Aguinal-do! 

For three hundred years the natives 
of the Philippines had been oppressed 
by their Spanish rulers. Dewey de¬ 
feated the Spaniards at Manila in 
1898. Emilio Aguinaldo had led an 
insurrection against Spain two years 
before, and was living in exile in 
Hong-Kong. He returned to Manila 
to raise a native army and help the 
Americans drive the Spaniards out of 
the islands. 

America entered the war with 
Spain to free Cuba of Spanish rule. 
There had been no thought of ac¬ 
quiring the Philippines. When they 
came to us, through the peace treaty, 
we were puzzled. Some wanted them 
set free at once; but the policy that 
prevailed was to hold them and train 
the island people in self-government, 
granting them independence when 
they should be fit to take care of 
themselves as a free governmental 
unit. 

When it became evident that the 
Philippines were to pass from Spanish 
ownership to American rule, Aguinal¬ 
do began an insurrection against the 
American power. So we had to put 
60,000 soldiers on the mean job of 
fighting these native islanders. The 
war with them was much more diffi¬ 
cult than the war with Spain. The 
troops had to fight jungle fever as 
well as the insurrectos. There was 
bitter opposition to the war from 
those who thought it a brutal ex¬ 
hibition for the United States to be 
using its whole power against these 
little brown men. Were we going to 
“civilize ’em with a Krag,” as a 
popular song ran? For two years our 
soldiers carried on the campaign. 
Funston was the hero of the war. He 
captured Aguinaldo, who was taken 
to Manila, where he swore allegiance 
to America and proclaimed the re¬ 
bellion ended. 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, who 
has been visiting the Philippines to re¬ 
port to the President on the people’s 
fitness for independence returned to 
this country in November and what 
he has to say will doubtless be 
thoroughly debated in Congress and 
the newspapers. 

Whether all its readers agree with 
it or not. The Watch Tower thinks 
it is high time for the United States 
Government to do some hard thinking 
about independence for the Filipinos. 


THROUGH THE WATCH TOWER’S 
TELESCOPE 

In a year, 5197 ships went through 
the Panama Canal. They paid tolls 
amounting to $22,931,055. This was 
an increase of 514 in the number of 
ships, and a million and a half dollars, 
over the preceding year. More than 
half the vessels that passed through 
the canal were American ships, carry¬ 
ing cargo from coast to coast. The 


next largest representation was Brit¬ 
ish ships, 26 per cent of the total 
number. German ships constituted 
3J/2 per cent. Trade between our own 
eastern-coast and the western-coast 
ports of South America scored an 
advance over the preceding year. 

On page 180 of this issue of St. 
Nicholas, Professor Elson tells brief¬ 
ly of the wonderful Age of Pericles. 
In addition to all the great men he 
writes about, the Greeks, in two 
great battles, one on land at Mara¬ 
thon, in 490 B.c. and the other a 
naval fight, at Salamis in 480 B.c., 
twice saved their nation from inva¬ 
sion by the Persians, who otherwise 
might have overrun the whole of Eu¬ 
rope. 

In a recent despatch from London, 
Premier Baldwin is quoted as having 
said at the annual meeting of the 
British School at Athens, that the 
Battle of Marathon constituted a more 
decisive factor than the outcome of 
the Great War in that it prevented 
the Orientalization of Europe. “But 
for the ancient Greeks,” he said, 
“Europe would have no civilization 
such as is known to-day and we 
should all of us have been dark- 
skinned people with long noses.” 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


W ITH this January, 1927, competition,—the 325th of 
its twenty-seven years of happy fellowship and 
wonderful achievement,—the League inaugurates a new 
series of prizes, intended for Honor Members. But, of 
course, these prizes are of equal interest to all members of 
the League, because it is the ambition of each and every 
member, at the start, to become an Honor Member as soon 
as possible, by winning, first (as the rules prescribe) the 
Silver Badge, and then the Gold Badge. 

Astonishing is the number of those who have achieved 
this rank, and great is the joy and pride of St. Nicholas 
in the knowledge that, scattered all over our big, beautiful 
country, there are so many clever young Americans who 
treasure their Gold and Silver League Badges among their 
most loved possessions. Not only for their intrinsic 
beauty, but because they were won in boyhood or girlhood 
by the owner’s individual efforts, and recall the thrill of 
finding one’s work in the printed page, are these mementos 
held dear. Many of our earlier Honor Members, indeed, 
are now grown up, and some of them have children of their 
own, but their Gold and Silver Badges are still as proudly 
esteemed as ever. 

Until now, therefore, the magazine and the League have 
been well content with these beautiful and cherished 
awards. But a goodly number of the young contributors 
to the League have won these Gold and Silver Badges, and 
become Honor Members, while still in their early teens; and 
for some time we have had it in mind that the League 


might well offer additional prizes, which would be wel¬ 
comed by them as incentives to continued progress, and 
even greater achievements, until they reach the age of 
eighteen—the age limit for the League. Now, we are 
pleased to announce, our plans have sufficiently matured to 
enable us, with the dawning of this new year, to set forth 
the offer of these new prizes as a welcome addition to 
the attractions of the League. 

So we commend to the careful attention of all our mem¬ 
bers—and particularly of our Honor Members—the notice 
in regard to these additional awards, which you will find on 
page 237; and we are sure that these further symbols of 
victory cannot fail to stimulate our young Honor Members 
to renewed effort—not only for the sake of the prizes them¬ 
selves, but because they hold out to these loyal young con¬ 
tributors opportunities for expanding and developing their 
powers more fully, month by month and year after year. 
And the League itself cannot fail to benefit by the in¬ 
creased variety which will be given to its contests through 
the new subjects chosen by the Honor Members themselves, in 
verse, prose, drawings, and photographs. 

The long list of those who became Honor Members in 
the early years of the St. Nicholas League includes to¬ 
day a score of successful authors and artists whose names 
are to be found in “Who’s Who in America.” And the 
League looks to you, dear Honor Members of the present 
and the next few years, to maintain and, possibly, even sur¬ 
pass the proud record made by your predecessors. 


THE SONG OF THE BELLS 
BY CATHARINE LOIS WHITEHORN (AGE IS) 
(Gold Badge. Silver Badge won 
June, 1926) 

Every Sunday I hear their song, 
Chiming steadily, clear and strong. 

First the brick church across the town; 
Then the square church, painted brown; 
Grace Church, the place with a pedigree; 
The little stone church, the one for me; 
All kinds of churches, all kinds of creeds, 
Something for every person’s needs. 

But always above the clang of the bells, 
A feeling of kindness and worship swells. 
And heard in the tune of each church’s 
song 

Is ever the longing to right the wrong. 
That is what church-bells mean to me; 
That’s what this old world ought to be. 

A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY MARJORIE DIETERICH (AGE 13) 

F in English, F in Algebra, C in History, 
F in Latin. 

Not grades to be proud of, were they? 
At least one member of the family thought 
so and he made his opinion felt. What 
was Junior coming to, anyway, to bring 
home a card like that? 

Robert went off to the football field 
feeling very angry. A lecture like that 


was not his idea of a good time! But that 
evening Mr. Horton called Bob to him 
and said: 

“Son, until your grades come up, there 
will be no more football for you.” 

Now, to Robert, football was the main 
thing in his life (that is, besides eating), 
and to be deprived of this was certainly 
the biggest punishment his father could 
have found. 

So Bob, although it was not New-Year’s 
day, made a resolution that he would 
bring his grades up immediately. 

Of course, the bad habits of years could 
not be broken all at once; but Robert 
honestly tried to get his lessons. Often, 
at first he would neglect them as of old, 
but as next month neared the close, he had 
really formed the nucleus of studious habits. 

This month’s card told a different 
story, and to his surprise and great 
delight, Robert was publicly commended 
by his teacher, where before he had had 
only criticism. 

When he showed his father his card 
which read; “B+in English, A in Algebra, 
A+in History, A in Latin,” his father was 
overjoyed, and not only gave his permis¬ 
sion to play football again, but promised 
him the finest ball that money could buy. 

This was not the best, however, for the 
following month his grades were just as 
good, and Robert always considered this 


punishment which caused him to make 
his good resolution one of the best things 
that could have happened to him. 

SONG OF THE BELLS 
BY FREDERICK LANG (AGE 15) 
(Honor Member) 

The night is o’er; the morning, pearled, 
Breaks grandly on the sleeping world; 
Again the bells their summons gay 
Ring out to toilers, “It is day!” 

What lark, I ask, in joyous song 
Can rival now the gay ding-dong? 

Bells! break once more the silence deep! 
Arouse thee, drowsy world, from sleep! 
The morning passes all too soon; 

The sun is high; again’t is noon. 

With somewhat slow and softer toll 
The bells their silver chords unroll; 

The notes seem lazy and subdued. 

How different from their morning mood! 
But they have ceased; one moment, fair, 
The sweet sounds linger in the air. 

Hark to the bells’ soft evening song! 

Ah! would I could the strain prolong! 
They do not quell the spirit glad, 

The tones are neither gay nor sad; 

Just soft and low, yet sweetly clear. 

But now the final peal I hear, 

For shadows dim each hill and dell; 

The night has fallen; fare thee well! 



AN EVERY-DAY SUBJECT 
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A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY DAISY W. COOPER (AGE 14) 

(Silver Badge) 

A RESOLUTION is a strange thing, often 
made and often broken. Some people 
don’t believe in making resolutions. 
“You break them anyway,” they say. 
That is true; there are n’t many New- 
Year’s resolutions kept the whole year 
round. 

But did it ever occur to you that people 
who think that way are quitters? They 
admit that they are beaten and they 
have n’t enough spunk to try again. 
What would you think if a member of 
your' school basket-ball team said just 
before a big game, “I’m not going to try; 
they ’ll beat us anyhow?” You would 
call him a coward, would n’t you? 

On the other hand, don’t you admire 
the fellow who simply can’t be beaten 
because he has enough spirit to keep on 
trying? 

It’s the hardest thing in the world to try 
again when you have been defeated, to 
act hopeful when there seems no hope, to 
be enthusiastic when there is nothing to 
be enthusiastic about, in a word, to keep 
a stiff upper lip when everything goes 
wrong. 

Every one knows that it is not easy, 
but it is the thing you will do every single 
time if you have any backbone. It 


Silverbelle sat up and looked dignified. 
She was three months older than Roy and 
she loved to act it. “A good resolution 
is when one decides to do something that 
will give others pleasure.” 

“Oh,” said Roy, and stared into the 
fire for several minutes, while Silverbelle 
sat washing her face. Suddenly Roy 
demanded, “Then if you would resolve 
not to play with Mistress’s yarn, that 
would be a good resolution?” 

Silverbelle laid her ears back in annoy¬ 
ance. She knew her faults, but like some 
people, she did n’t wish to be reminded of 
them. But, “Yes, that would be a good 
resolution; and if you resolve not to bring 
your bones into the living-room, that 
would be a good one, too.” 

But you could n’t squelch Roy that 
easily, for he suggested, “Then if these are 
good resolutions, let’s make them.” 

“Let ’s,” agreed Silverbelle, for she 
never was huffed long. So they—no, ' 
they did n’t shake hands, but they did 
whatever eats and dogs do when they 
make an agreement. 

It was several months later when 
Mistress said, “Roy has n’t brought his 
bones into the living-room for a long time 
and Silverbelle never plays with my yarn 
either. I suppose as they grow older they 
become better behaved.” 

Of course, she had no way of knowing 
about those New-Year’s resolutions. 


“I did n’t know what to play, tho I 
thought I’d be good to mythelf and work 
tho I can be a man thum day,” he ex¬ 
plained quaintly. 

Johnny’s mother was so pleased that 
she even kissed his grubby little hands, 
then rushed in to tell Father all about it. 
“Is n’t he the gamest little sport? And 
so cute to take me seriously and start to 
punish himself,” she added, as Father 
chuckled over the account. 

Johnny wondered where his father had 
gone, but curiosity rose to a much higher 
pitch when Father returned all excited 
and said, “You were so ‘good’ to yourself 
this morning, that it’s time the rest of us—’ ’ 
Johnny listened no further, for in the 
back of the car he beheld, bouncing 
around in awkward, playful fashion, a 
chubby, frolicsome puppy. 

THE SONG OF THE BELLS 

BY SALLIE CARTER (AGE 16) 

{Silver Badge) 

The break of day, the purple dusk, 

Long days that dawn and die. 

And grow to misty gray-old years 
As Time goes hast’ning by. 

Along that fleeting path of Fate, 

Borne on Night’s dusky wing, 

A silver echo, faint yet clear, 

Of far-off bells, a-ring. 
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does n’t take a brave man to try to suc¬ 
ceed; ithe real man with true courage is the 
one who, having failed, dares to try 
again. 

Remember this during the coming year, 
and if you break your resolutions, don’t 
be discouraged. The bravest man in the 
world is the one of whom you can say, 
“He did n’t succeed, but he never stopped 
trying.” 

A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY MARGARET l! STITT (AGE 14) 

It was New Year’s afternoon, and the 
family had gone out to dinner. Silver¬ 
belle, the Persian cat, and Roy, the 
Airedale pup, were curled up watching 
the blazing fire. 

“What’s a good resolution?” suddenly 
demanded Roy. 

Silverbelle stopped in the midst of a 
yawn and pricked up her ears with evident 
interest. “What ever put that into 
your head?” 

“Well,” answered Roy, “I heard Mis¬ 
tress tell Bob that he ought to make a 
good resolution to-day.” 


A GOOD RETHOLUTHION 

BY ELINOR EUGENIA BRAMHALL (AGE 16) 

{Honor Member) 

“Let ’th retholve to be good to me,” 
lisped Johnny, who was losing his baby 
teeth. His freckled nose wrinkled in a 
self-satisfied smile. His mother, who was 
explaining the New-Year’s custom, 
laughed prettily. Thoughtfully, she 
stopped. “Well, that’s a good idea. I’ll 
start by sending you outdoors to play.” 

“I ’d rather play here, ’cauth there 
ith n’t any one to play with if I go out.” 

“But that’s part of the plan; the sun¬ 
shine and fresh air will do you worlds of 
good. You know, Johnny, being ‘good’ 
to you is n’t letting you do what you want, 
always. Sometimes you have to do what 
will be best for you in the long run.” 

Johnny was crestfallen, but evidently 
he understood, for, reluctantly, he scuffed 
out. 

Later he called, “Mother, come thee 
what I ’ve done.” 

Going out to the lawn, she saw a tiny 
pile of freshly pulled weeds. “Johnny! 
What ever made you think of doing that?” 


Glad chimes that wake the glowing morn 
And herald a new day, 

A day for labors bravely done, 

Each man in his own way. 

And through the dusk the bells ring out 
A call for even-song, 

To give deep peace to weary hearts, , 
Work-worn with toiling long. 

And tho’ my memories all are dead, 

And every thought a doubt, 

Still through the shadow of my dreams 
I hear those bells ring out. 

A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY HELEN DODGE (AGE 13) 

{Silver Badge) 

Kitty Parker was a fine girl and would 
have been very popular, except that she 
had a bad habit of boasting. 

When the sled-coasting season came, 
she bragged that she would go down any 
trail, and that she was n’t afraid of any¬ 
thing. 

She went down trails where none of the 
girls and few of the boys would go. 
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Everybody admired her bravery, and she 
got quite “high hat.” 

One day at Hemmons Hill, Bob Barber 
said to Kitty: “Will you go down with me 
on the western trail? I need a partner. 
Come on, will you?” 

For the first time in her life, Kitty knew 
fear. She dared not refuse, so said boast¬ 
fully: “Why, of course I will. I ’ll go 
down any hill!” 

Now this had n’t turned out as Bob had 
planned. He had expected her to refuse. 
Well, he could n’t back out now! 

So they got on the sled, pushed off, and 
started down the hill. Each second the 
sled went faster. Kitty held her breath. 
They were going so fast now that both 
were very much afraid. 

A sharp turn came next. Bob clenched 
his teeth as the sled swerved and—then 
they found themselves floundering in the 

Bob got up as friends came running 
toward them. Kitty had been thrown 
against a tree and was unconscious. 

Bob kept saying, “Oh! Oh! she ’s 
killed—and it’s all my fault!” 

When Kitty regained consciousness, she 
was in her room at home—her mother at 
her bedside. 

“Are you all right, dear?” 

Kitty smiled and said: “Mother, I 
make a resolution right now that I never 
will boast or brag again. I don’t intend 
to break this resolution—I will keep it!" 

And she did! 

Never after that was there a girl liked 
better than Kitty Parker. 



SONG OF THE BELLS 

BY ANNE WOODWARD KING (AGE lfi) 
(Silver Badge) 

Pealing madly forth the tidings 
To a land at last made free, 

Wild and joyous with its message 
Rang the Bell of Liberty. 

But the curfew in the evening 
Solemnly the passing told 
Of twelve diamond-studded hours, 

Of one more day set in gold. 



HI' ISABELLA It. HAIiDY, AGE 14 
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Siren bells from dashing engines, 
Striking terror into all, 

Cries of “Fire!” and wild confusion, 
Overhead, a smoky pall. 

Mission bells beyond the Rockies 
With their gentle song of love. 

In their resonant reechoes 

Tell of Him who dwells above. 

Borne upon the wintry breezes, 
Snatches of an old hymn come 

To my ears and stir dear mem’ries 
Of my mother and my home. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY MARJORIE ELLEN SELLE (AGE 12) 

Georgia Cram’s father was a doctor, but 
out of office hours he liked nothing better 
than music of the best kind. When 
Georgia was seven years old, he took her 
to the leading musician in their little city 
and engaged piano lesSons for her. At 
first the little girl found the lessons very 
interesting and made quite rapid progress, 
but, after awhile, she became careless and 
neglected her practice whenever she could. 

It was on the thirty-first of December, 
when Georgia was eleven, that something 
really wonderful happened. Dr. Cram, 
coming home in the middle of the after¬ 
noon, said with a twinkle in his eye, in 
reply to the eager inquiries, “We ’re leav¬ 
ing for Chicago in one hour to hear 
Galli-Curci.” 

Georgia finally understood that her 
father had seats for them at the Chicago 
Opera House for the first appearance of 
this great artist. During the ride to the 
city, Dr. Cram told his little daughter 
much about the life of this Italian singer, 
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and especially of how she worked for her 
success first on the piano, and later with 
her voice. 

The first thing on New-Year’s morning, 
Georgia called out, “Daddy, listen to my 
New-Year’s resolution! I ’m going to 
practise hard every day as Gaili-Curei did. 
Oh, Daddy, she was great! And my ini¬ 
tials are the same as hers, G. C.” 


THE SONG OF THE BELLS 

BY BEE RICH (AGE 13) 

(Silver Badge) 

The steeple belfry rises 

In the rose-glow afternoon 
And its bells are softly singing: 

“Evening’s coming soon.” 

In the cool shades of the twilight, 

The violet fades to blue 
And the far-off church-bell’s chiming 

Says, “Peace be unto you.” 

The steeple’s shadow lingers 

In the passing of the light, 

And the bells are slowly chanting: 

“To all, good night! good night!” 

A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY SHIRLEY KATHERINE DURHAM (AGE 13) 
(Silver Badge ) 

“Rose, what are you doing?” Mrs. Snow 
looked at her little girl, who, attired ih a 
sheet, stood before a table with both 
hands on the family Bible. 

“Mother, I’ve just made a resolution,” 
solemnly answered Rose; “not to say 
‘Are you sure?’ every time you tell me 
something.” 

“Good! I hope you keep it,” said Mrs. 
Snow. 

The next day when Rose arrived from 
school, her mother noticed that Rose’s 
wrist was swollen. Rose assumed an air 
that was intended to lead her mother to 
believe that the inflation was not serious, 
but Mrs. Snow was not so easily misled. 

“Go get the iodine. You will find it on 
the shelf in the kitchen,” she said. 

Rose was about to speak, but seeing her 
mother beginning to smile, and remember¬ 
ing her recently formed resolution, she 
went for the iodine, and soon was vigor¬ 
ously applying the bluish-black liquid 
to her wrist. 

That night, as Rose was adjusting her 
book-strap about her school-books, and in 
her accustomed way was evincing that 
slumberland was again about to be 
revisited by her, Mrs. Snow drew her 
daughter close to her, as she returned the 
good-night embrace, and said: 

“Rose, I was mistaken about the lotion 
you used this afternoon. That was not 
iodine you removed from the kitchen- 
shelf, for the iodine has been in the 
medicine-cabinet, upstairs, all the time.” 

“What was it I used?” gasped Rose. 

The bottle was produced. 
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“Why, my poor child!” cried Mrs. 
Snow. “That is ‘walnut stain—guaran¬ 
teed not to wear off’.” 

“I think,” said Rose, looking wistfully 
at her mother, “I will break my resolu¬ 
tion.” 

A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY CONSTANCE E. PULTZ (AGE 12) 

(.Honor Member ) 

The school eleven was assembled in 
Holly Blake’s room in Sterling Prep. 
School (the only preparatory school in 
Clinedale, Georgia) for a final conference 
in regard to football. The next day 


would be New Year’s, and with it came 
the last game of the season, which was to 
be played against Harley Academy, which 
was a formidable rival. 

Holly was the captain and he was say¬ 
ing: “It seems to me, fellows, as if, 
for a change, we ought to be good-natured 
losers instead of being so grouchy when 
we do lose, which, of course, is seldom. 
I’ve been thinking it over and it strikes 
me that a good New-Year’s resolution for 
the team would be this, ‘We resolve to be 
graceful losers all through the coming 
year,’ and I move that if Harley wins 
to-morrow, we ’ll congratulate her cheer¬ 
fully. What do you say?” 


The team acquiesced heartily and the 
meeting broke up with a final rousing 
cheer for Captain Blake. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon the 
gridiron was covered with players. After 
about fifteen minutes of play, Harley 
made a touchdown, but failed at an easy 
goal. Cheered by the six points, the 
Harley rooters yelled jubilantly. 

In the next quarter, Hollis Blake, left 
half-back and captain, made a wonderful 
kick, and, aided by his mates, managed 
to tie the score. In the last quarter, with 
only half a minute to play, Harley man¬ 
aged a forward pass and thus won the 
game. 



BY EDWARD H. BID 


(SILVER badge) 
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After the cheering was over, the Harley 
players were surprised to have Blake and 
his team come over and congratulate them 
on their good fortune and wish them a 
“Happy New Year.” 

Thus did a good resolution promote 
friendship and good nature between two 
rival schools. 

THE SONG OF THE BELLS 

BY MARGARET MITCHELL (AGE 13) 

(,Silver Badge) 

There are bells which tell of gladness, 
There are bells which tell of fear. 

But the bells with the happiest message 
Are the bells of the glad New Year. 

They sweetly chime through the silence, 
And echo throughout the night, 

As high in the old stone belfry 

Rings a song of the New Year bright. 

They tell of its joyous coming, 

And welcome it in with cheer; 

The joy-bells are pealing with gladness, 
For this is a Happy New Year. 



A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY NANCY WILDER (AGE 16) 

For some of us who have learned to love 
and learn from St. Nicholas and The 
League, the time is getting altogether too 
close when we shall have to graduate from 
it—give precedence to our younger 
brothers and sisters. And yet, if we have 
grown up with St. Nicholas, sharing its 
joy, excitement, and wisdom, we shall 
have something that will count in the big 
game of life. The stories and sketches 
of different events, countries, characters, 
and customs have broadened our hor¬ 



izon-made us quicker to see the other 
person’s point of view, maybe. But even 
if we have learned just to appreciate good 
literature, we have learned much that is 
worth while. 

At any rate, let us resolve to carry these 
things out into the world with us, this toler¬ 
ation of the acts and thoughts of others, 
this love of good literature. Surely they 
are both worth while. I am sure that we 
shall do lots more good in this world having 
made this resolution than if we had n’t. 
And if it is not always easy to keep, let us 
think of St. Nicholas, all the happiness 
it has given us, and do it for St. Nicholas’ 
sake. 


SONG OF THE BELLS 

BY ELEANOR S. BURGESS (AGE 16) 

Ringing, swinging, sing the merry bells. 
Lifting, swelling happiness it tells. 

“ ‘Ring out the old! Ring in the new!’ 
May songs be many, and tears be few,” 
In the lilting song of the bells. 

Merrily, gladly, do they swing. 

Happiest, cheeriest songs they sing. 

So all the bells of many a clime 

Will greet the gladsome New-Year’s time 

In the lilting song of the bells. 


So the New Year comes— 

And the Old Year goes. 

Youth hurries onward— 

And Age seeks repose, 

To the lilting song of the bells. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 

BY MARY GRACE WRICK (AGE 13) 

Day was done. ■ The night had begun. 
The soft solemn twilight had conquered 
the sun, with rest for the weary and 
peace for each one. 

The Great Father had relit his flickering 
candles in the misty western sky. The 
camp-fires had flickered and died. 

The Shawnees had been in a conflict 
with the Cherokees. The breath of 
death and hardship swept the land. But 
now these trials were over, and twilight 


ruled, for in the hearts of these dauntless 
red men was a resolution for peace and 
rest in their land for many moons to 

THE SONG OF THE BELLS AT TAY 

BY EDITH BROOKS (AGE 17) 

When twilight beckoned the earth 
From the toil of the dying day, 

I paused where a spring had its birth 
To list to the bells at Tay. 

How sweet it was in the evening, 

As the sun went down in the west, 

To hark to those bells then ringing. 
Calling the townsmen to rest. 

As homeward they came one by one. 
Their hearts were free from care, 

They rejoiced that their work was done 
When the bells called the hour of prayer. 

Never again did I hear those bells 
Ring the knell of parting day, 

But in my heart it forever dwells— 

That song of the bells at Tay. 

“A GOOD RESOLUTION” 

BY EDWIN KATZ (AGE 15) 

The Ardsley Heights basket-ball team 
received a challenge from P. S. 6 last 
month. I got my team into some fine 
practice every afternoon. The day before 
the game we felt confident. When the 
day of the game came we were on the field 
feeling fine. The game was to be played 
on our field. 

The ball was thrown up, I got the 
jump, hit it to Poole, who caught it and 
passed it back to me. I shot the basket 
and got it in. The first quarter ended 
with the score 2-0 in favor of Ardsley 
Heights Country School. At the second 
quarter the score stood 4 to 6. At the 
third 8-10, and at the fourth quarter, 
with but one minute to play, the score 
was 10 to 10. The whistle blew with the 
score tied. 

We were to play an extra quarter. My 
opponent got the jump over me; he hit it 
into the hands of another of his players, 
who shot for the basket. The ball rolled 
around the hoop and dropped. My heart 
was in my mouth. I got under it and 
passed it to my forward, who passed it 
back. I started to dribble, but the ball 
hit a rut and bounced into the hands 
of the other team, and they shot the 
basket and won the game by a score of 12 
to 10. 

“Never will I play on a bumpy field 
again!” was my resolution that evening. 
The next day, we began the task of level¬ 
ing the field and freeing it from all the 
bumps. From that day to this, the Ards¬ 
ley baskei-ball team never lost a game. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION No. 322 


WHAT THE LEAGUE IS 


(In making awards contributors’ ages are considered) 

PROSE. Silver Badges. Daisy W. Cooper (age 14), New York; Helen Dodge 
(age 13), New York; Shirley Katherine Durham (age 13), New York. 

VERSE. Gold Badge. Catherine Lois Whitehorn (age 15), Illinois. Silver Badges. 
Sallie Carter (age 16), Canada; Anne Woodward King (age 15), District of Columbia; 
Bee Rich (age 13), Georgia; Margaret Mitchell (age 13), Wisconsin. 

DRAWINGS. Silver Badges. Abigail Houghton Wallace (age 15), Ohio; Rebecca 
Harpending (age 16), New York; Rachel W. Parker (age 15), Pennsylvania; 
Constance Robinson (age 13), District of Columbia; Marian Cannon (age 14), Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Gold Badge. Edward H. Bindley, Jr. (age 13), Pennsylvania. 
Silver Badges. Marion Sim (age 11), New Jersey; Jane Gutman (age 13), New 
York; Geraldine Goddard (age 14), Michigan; Barbara W. Kelley (age 13), New York; 
Josephine Walsh (age 14), New York; Betty Wells (age 14), Massachusetts. 
PUZZLE-MAKING. Silver Badges. Helen S. King (age 15), Massachusetts; 
Margaret A. Ford (age 14), Virginia. 


Lois M. Graves 
Isabel Johnson 
Margaret Morgan 
Sophie G. Greenblatt 
William Milstein 
Hattie Ribner 
Sabra F. Rollins 
Clara L. Deasy 
Dorothy Lohr 
Caroline T. Freeland 
S. Jean Hoffmeier 


Carrol Borgman 
Betty Baymore 
Josephine Edwards 


SPECIAL MENTION 


VERSE 

H. Marie Housel 
Martha Chesley 
Morton Prouty, Jr. 
Howard Freedman 
Eleanor M. Stewart 
Mary G. Powell 
Vesta C. Roehm 
Barbara T. Jewett 
Mary Erwin Stoves 


DRAWINGS 
James Meade 
Elizabeth White 
Celia Haybes 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Betsy Robinson 
Cecil L. Holloway 
Eleanor Gilbert 


C. Kenneth Koct 
Helene J. Shaw 
Kathleen Burnet 



ROLL OF HONOR 

We are obliged to omit the usual list of those whose work in this month’s competition was deserving of high 
praise because the space is required for the following announcement: 


SPECIAL OFFER TO HONOR MEMBERS 

(And to All Intending to Become Honor Members — Which, of Course, Includes 
All Members of the League) 


AS announced in the Introduction this 
A month, the League, beginning with 
this number, will hereafter award the fol¬ 
lowing special prizes to Honor Members— 
that is, to all those members of the 
League, under the age of eighteen, who, 
in accordance with the rules, have won 
first the Silver and then the Gold Badge. 
To all such contributors the following 
additional prizes and special privileges will 
be accorded: 

(1) —Every Honor Member shall be free 
to write, or draw, or send a photograph to 
the subject assigned for the month— or, to 
select his or her own subject, if preferred, for 
the verse, prose, drawing or photograph 
sent in for the competition. And, 

(2) —For the first contribution printed 
in the League pages, following his or her 
award of the Gold Badge, the sum of two 
dollars will be paid;—for the second con¬ 
tribution by an Honor Member so 
printed, the sum of three dollars will be 
paid;—and for the third contribution 
printed in the magazine by an Honor 
Member a prize of five dollars will be 
awarded. Moreover: 

(3) —With a contribution in verse, an 
Honor Member may extend the limit to 
thirty lines for the first offering and, if 
successful, to thirty-six for the second, and 
to forty for the third. And Honor Mem¬ 
bers who send in prose stories or essays 


may extend their limit of length to three 
hundred and fifty words for the first con¬ 
tribution, and, if successful with this con¬ 
tribution, to four hundred'for the second; 
and, if again a winner, to five hundred for 
the third. 

( 4 )—For the first contribution of a 
cross-word puzzle, by an Honor Member, 
printed in the League pages, a prize 
of two dollars will be awarded; for the 
second, three dollars; and for the third, 
five dollars. 

We are sure that all young contributors 
of prose, verse, drawings, photographs, or 
puzzles will find their interest and ambi¬ 
tion quickened by the foregoing offer of 
cash prizes, and by the privilege accorded 
them of choosing their own subjects and 
(with young writers ) of extending the 
length of the contributions beyond the 
usual League limits of twenty-four lines 
of verse or three hundred words of prose. 

Of course, for all new members of the 
League, and all our young contributors 
who have not yet won the Gold and Silver 
Badges, the competitions will continue as 
heretofore, with the subjects assigned as 
usual, and under the rules and regulations 
stated in the familiar adjoining column. 
And, in justice to all, every contribution to 
the League must, as hitherto, be endorsed 
by parent, guardian, or teacher as original 
in idea and execution. 


The St. Nicholas League is an organiza¬ 
tion of the readers of the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 

The League motto is “Live to learn 
and learn to live.” 

The League emblem is the “Stars and 
Stripes.” 

The League membership button bears 
the League name and emblem. 

The St. Nicholas League organized 
in November, 1899, became immediately 
popular with earnest and enlightened 
young folks, and now is widely recognized 
as one of the great artistic educational 
factors in the life of American boys and 
girls. 

The St. Nicholas League awards 
gold and silver badges each month for the 
best original poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. 

PRIZE COMPETITION, No. 325 
Competition No. 325 will close February 
1. All contributions intended for it must 
be mailed on or before that date. Prize 
announcements will be made and the 
selected contributions published in St. 
Nicholas for April. Badges sent one 
month later. 

Verse. To contain not more than 
twenty-four lines. Subject, “The Break 
o’ Dawn.” 

Prose. Essay or story of not more than 
three hundred words. Subject, “Another 
True Story.” 

Photograph. Any size, mounted or 
unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. 
Young photographers need not develop 
and print their pictures themselves. 
Subject, “Something Worth Seeing.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writ¬ 
ing-ink, or wash. Subject, “A Bit of 
Life,” or “A Heading for April.” 

Puzzle. Must be accompanied by 
answer in full. 

Puzzle Answers. Best and neatest 
complete set of answers to puzzles in this 
issue of St. Nicholas. Must be ad¬ 
dressed to The Riddle-Box. 

No unused contribution can be re¬ 
turned unless it is accompanied by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelop of proper 
size to hold the manuscript or picture. 

RULES 

Any reader of St. Nicholas, whether a 
subscriber or not, is entitled to League 
membership, and upon application a 
League badge and leaflet will be sent free. 
No League member who has reached the 
age of eighteen years may compete. 

Every contribution, of whatever 
kind, must bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender and be in¬ 
dorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt—and 
must state in writing—that the 
contribution is not copied, but 
wholly the work and idea of the 

If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These notes must not be 
on a separate sheet, but on the contribution 
itself —if manuscript, on the upper mar¬ 
gin; if a picture, on the margin or back. 
Write in ink on one side of the paper only. 
A contributor may send but one contribu¬ 
tion a month—not one of each kind, but 
one only; this, however, does not include 
“competitions” in the advertising pages 
or “Answers to Puzzles.” 

Address: The St. Nicholas League, 
The Century Co, 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








THE LETTER-BOX 


Pittsfield, Mass. 

To the Dearest, Joluest Magazine in 
the World, St. Nick! That is rather a 
long title, but I mean every word of it. 
But I must confess that you have one grave 
fault. You should be twice as long, twice 
as wide, and you should come twice as 
often as you do. But you have such love¬ 
ly things in you that I’m sure you can be 
excused. You can just imagine how glad 
I was to get you this month when I tell 
you that I have been sick with a hard cold 
for just ages. When 1 heard Grandma 
say, “Here’s your St. Nick, Dorothy,” I 
just sprang out of bed, flew downstairs 
and hugged you with all my might. Then 
I went back to bed and read and read and 
read. 

When I am through with my St. Nicho¬ 
las I take the copies to the hospital and 
the children are always glad to see me 
coming. 

My little brother, though only seven, is 
just as crazy about you as I am, and when 
you com© there is always a mad rush for 
you. Oceans of love and a kiss on every 
wave from 

Dorothy E. Corley (age 13). 


Lancaster, Pa. 

Dear St. Nicholas: X often read the let¬ 
ters in your Letter-Box, and one caught 
my particular attention. It was a letter 
from “The Merry Merry-Makers Club” 
composed of girls. 

I wanted to tell you that, although we 
are older, we boys also have a club. It 
started as a joke, but ended seriously. 
The name is the “Merry Association of 
Apes.” When we became serious about it 
and formed a basket-ball, baseball, and 
football team, the name dwindled- to the 
“M. A. A.’s.” 

There are about twenty-five boys in it 
from the ages of fourteen to sixteen, and 
we meet in the gymnasium of our school 
every evening. In the way of athletics we 
have been quite successful, especially in 
swimming. And some of us, being liter¬ 
ary, started the “Apes’ Announcer,” a 
monthly paper. 

Just lately I discovered that out of the 
t wenty-five boys, seventeen of them took 
St. NICHOLAS, so now we discuss the latest 
number just as we discuss our own private 
journal. 

Your interested readers, 

The M. A. A.’s, 
Charles S. Foltz, Jr. Pres. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas: In one of your Octo¬ 
ber numbers you printed an article on 
Jack Miner’s Wild-Goose Farm. Well, 
ope summer, when we were sojourning in 
Kingsville, Ontario, near there, we visited 
the farm. I ’ll always remember that 
visit, the beautiful snow-white robins,with 
pink eyes and feet, and their faithful dog, 
Klondike, who would let the baby robins 
take'their after-dinner nap perched on his 
ear or paw. 

They would feed these baby robins, who 
were orphans (since they had fallen out of 
the nest, or something as disastrous), on 
egg sauce. Mr. Miner would tap the bowl 
with the spoon, and at the tinkling sound 
the babies would come hopping (they 
were so tiny they could n’t fly) and then 
they ’d hop on the spoon and be lifted up 
on the table, where they would feed from 
a spoon. It was so cute! 

They had some of the loveliest martin 
houses, regular palaces! 


Mr. Miner said, as we visited the mam¬ 
moth goose-pond, that he had had birds 
come back year after year, each time bring¬ 
ing a visitor. He could tell they were the 
same birds because he’d tie tags to their 
legs, with his name on. Hunters would 
kill some of the birds and would send the 
tags back. Some have come from every 
part of the Americas. 

I think he does a wonderfully humane 
thing by taking care of these tired travelers 
on their journeys north and south. The 
birds are perfectly free to come and go, 
absolutely safe always. Think of having 
thousands of birds trusting one so! I’d 
love to do such a thing, would n’t you? 

A bird-loving member, 

Prudence E. Searles. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Dear St. Nicholas: About four months 
ago I got infantile paralysis, and you can’t 
imagine how welcome you were. I had my 
nurse bring up all my old copies of you— 
beginning with the May ’23 number. I 
just pored over them! I’m still in bed 
and I look forward to the eighth of the 
month ever so eagerly (we can’t get you 
till the eighth over here). On Christmas, 
Father promised me he would get you for 
another year, and I ’ll do the same next 
year, you cap believe me! 

We have a radio and I get lots of fun 
out of it, even if I am upstairs and it is 
down. We get San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Oakland, and lots of other places. 

My! You can’t think how proud I was 
when I saw my name in the Roll of Honor 
in the League. Maybe it is n’t much, but 
I’m proud just the same. 

From a loving reader, 

Carol Colver (age 12). 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear St. Nicholas: My sister and I have 
taken you regularly since 1922, and before 
that we bought you at the drug-store 
every month. When I take you to school, 
every boy and girl in my room wants to 
read you, and I am ashamed to say there 
is not much work done by the lucky child 
who has you at that time. 

Berkeley is not such a small town as you 
think it is, as it has about 12,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, not counting those who go to the 
University of California, which js situated 
here, and I am sure that every child in 
Berkeley who has cards out at the Berke¬ 
ley Public Library has read at least one of 
the bound volumes that they have there 
of you. I hope that gives you a pretty 
good idea of how much you are loved and 

Wishing you stacks and stacks of suc¬ 
cess, from a reader who can never stop 
praising you, I remain, 

Lois Halloran. 

West Newton, Mass. 
Dear St. Nicholas: I have been taking 
you for two years, and my sister started in 
1919, so we are well acquainted with you 
and certainly love you. 

Most of my friends take you, and the 
second of the month every one is saying, 
“Did you get your St. Nick yesterday?” 
or “Have you read the new serial story?” 
or “Did you see my story in the League?” 
and all manner of questions like that. We 
are thinking of starting a chapter as most 
of us belong to the League. 

I love Augusta H. Seaman’s books and 
have nearly a shelf full of the Knipes, and 
whenever I want a new book I go to dear 


old St. Nicholas apd choose from your 
book “ads,” because I know what wonder¬ 
ful books are advertised there. 

Your loving reader, 

Kathleen Andrews. 

Providence, R. I. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I have been receiving 
ypu for very nearly three years. As soon 
as I receive you I always read all the 
stories and then wish there were more. I 
think it is the most wonderful magazine 
ever published. Of all the stones I have 
read in St. Nicholas, I think I like “The 
Enchanted Flivver” the best, ft was a 
serial story by Berton Braley. My sister 
just said she did, too. We would like to 
read another sjmijar one. My sister and 
I are very much interested in the serial 
story, “The Secret of Tate’s Beach,” and 
I like the author very much. The covers 
of St. Nicholas are very interesting, I 
think. 

“The St. Nicholas is my best friend.” 

Ralph Wellman Swanton. 

Dunellen, N. J. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I think you are the 
best magazine in the world. I received 
my October issue last week. I was so glad 
to get it! As soon as I get ft I read it 
right through and then can’t wait for next 
month’s issue. 

I loved “Dorothea’s Double,” and am 
so sorry that it has ended; also “Camp¬ 
ing in the Alaskan Wilderness.” I think 
Archie Randall must have been a wonder¬ 
ful scoutmaster! “The Secret of Tate’s 
Beach” can’t be beaten for a mystery 
story. 

I know I shall like “Chuck Blue of Ster¬ 
ling,” too. 

Dear St. Nicholas, you get better and 
better each month. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Ruth H. Fowler (age u). 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I learned to read 
from you! This may sound funny, but 
it’s true! My mother tried to teach me to 
read, but I would n’t learn. My sister 
took St. Nicholas, and I became so in¬ 
terested ip some of the pictures that I 
puzzled the stories out by, myself, so you 
see I owe a lot to you! I have read many 
children’s magazines, but you are the best, 
the finest, and the most educational that I 
know. Dear, dear St. Nicholas, I really 
don’t know what I’d do without you! 

Very lovingly yours, 

Anna Siroult Goldsborough (age 13). 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I think you are just 
lovely, and I don’t know what I ’d do 
without you. I’ve broken my leg twice 
since last Christmas; I certainly hope I 
don’t do it again. You were the only book 
I’d read when I lay in bed, and in your 
exciting stories and riddles I would forget 
the pain. My aunt has several back vol¬ 
umes bound and I read all of them. 

I iike the serial stories, but of course I 
like The League and the short stories 
just as much. 

Your loving reader, 

Janet Pally. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Some member of my 
family has been taking St. Nicholas ever 
since I can remember. We are all very 
fond of it, as almost every one is. A while 
ago, my great-uncle sent us some bound 


THE RIDDLE-BOX 


copies of St. ,NICHOLAS from the years 1878 
to 1884. We have read these copies over 
ahd Over again. 

This summer, while visiting my aunt, we 
were speaking of Pompeii. She told me 
how much she enjoyed the old buried city 
and mentioned that her first acquaintance 
with the city had been when she was a 
little girl. The St. Nicholas of the 1880’s 
had published an article on Pompeii, so 
after that, of course, I read it too. 

Wishing you many years of success, I 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary R. Stetson (age 14). 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I have taken you for 
two years and I do not know how I got 
along without you before that. My daddy 
took you When he was a boy; that is why I 
happen tO be taking you now. One day I 
was ih oUr library looking at all my dad¬ 
dy’s books When I came to some old bound 
volumes of St. Nicholas. Naturally, I 
sat doWn and read every word in them. 

I live in Tacoma, Washington. Washing- 
ton is right ih the northwest corner of the 
United States. Tacoma is situated on 
Puget Sound and is right by Mt. Tacoma. 
The largest totem-pole in the world is in 
Tacoma. 

YoUr loving friend, 

Emily Darline Reiber (age 14). 


Lock Haven, Pa. 

Dear St. Nicholas: At the beginning of 
every month I run out to greet the post¬ 
man in hopes that you are with him. My 
older sister Frances and I always fight to 
see you first. She usually gets you first, 
because she subscribes for you. 

I have a little pony named Dolly Dim¬ 
ple and I ride her eVery day. We go up 
into the mountains ahd explore. One day 

iftpiFs 


With love from your devoted reader, 
Hannah Belle Armstrong (age 10). 


Greenwich, Conn. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I don’t know what I 
should do without you to look forward to. 
I haVe taken you for almost a year. I 
love all of your stories, but I like The 
League the best, as many of the children 
do. Virginia L. Scott wrote that you 
must be vain from all the compliments 
showered upon you, and she would add 
hers too, and so shall I. Just think what 
all the children are missing who don’t get 
you! 

I live on a farm which has about two 
thousand acres. We raise apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes, corn, tomatoes, and 
many other things. We raise cows, 
horses, and chickens, also, on the farm. 



Your loving and most admiring reader, 
Harriet Gray Reed (age 12). 

P. S. I love the League motto. 


ry, of 


both the silver and gold pri 


with tears in my eyes I have to state that 

twenty-five years (our oldest boy is thirty- 
three and our “bab " ' " ’ 

Wellesley—you were 
her both the silver and gold prize for poet- 
y proud), but, 
e to read you. 
y miles away from 
;st son is the only 

le at home—so there have beeh no young 
folks to read you since September. 

There are three grandchildren, but all 
of them much too young for you—but I 
am telling you this so you will know that 
you will be back in the family after a few 
years. 

We have enjoyed you so much, and I 
can’t tell you how I miss the young, happy 
faces around the table at night, bending 
over you. 

With many, many thanks for all the 
happy hours you gave us, and with very 
best wishes for your future. 

Most cordially yours, 

Mrs. T. E. Mitchell. 
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TRIPLE BEHEAmNGS^AND TRIPLE 

^Competition) 

Example: Triply behead and triply 
curtail constant, and leave to be sick. 
ANSWER: unf-ail-ing. 

In the same way triply behead and 

triply curtail: 

1. Authorizes, and leave a color. 

2. Gave authority to, and leave to be 
indebted. 


ISMS 



7. A lessening, find leave to permit. 

8. Despondent, and leave a poetic 
word for “open.” 

’— 9. Encased in trousers, and leave to 
employ. 

10. Reluctant, and leave sick. 

^ 11. Not a vowel, ahd leave a masculine 
descendant. 

12. A stopping, and leave was seated. 


16. ^Hard-hearted, and leave a squirm- 


snare. 

18. Raised roads, and leave to fasten 
with a needle and thread. 

19. Adversaries, and leave a number. 

* 20. Below normal, and leave a word 
associated With “neither,” 

When the twenty words have been 
rightly guessed and then beheaded and 
curtailed, the initials of the twenty 
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three-letter words will spell the name of 
a famous writer, the son of a lighthouse 
engineer. 

MARGARET A. FORD (AGE 14). 

CONNECTED DIAMONDS 



1. Upper Left-hand Diamond: 1. In 
collars. 2. Useful in baseball. 3. A 
watercourse. 4. A light brown. 5. In 
collars. 

II. Upper Right-hand Diamond: 1. In 
collars. 2. Part of a pitcher. 3. A big 
ship. 4. To fondle. 5. In collars. 

III. Middle Diamond: 1. In collars. 

2. To pinch. 3. An organ of the body. 
4. An inclosure. 5. In collars. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond: 1. In 
collars. 2. To strike lightly. 3. A stra¬ 
tum. 4. A wooden pin. 5. In collars. 

V. Lower Right-hand Diamond: 1. In 
collars. 2. A word of negation. 3. Cer¬ 
tain flowers. 4. A number. 5. In collars. 

JOHN ORTH (AGE lo). 

METAMORPHOSES 

The problem is to change one given 
word to another by altering one letter at a 
time, each alteration making a new word, 
the number of letters being always the 
same and the letters always in the same 
order. Example: Change wood to coal 
in three moves. Answer: wood, wool, 
cool, coal. 

X. Change boat to ship in five moves. 

2. Change sink to rise in three moves. 

3. Change silk to lace in five moves. 

4. Change rice to salt in five moves. 

5. Change give to take in four moves. 

6. Change came to went in four moves. 

7. Change look to gaze in six moves. 

MABEL CLARK (AGE 15). 

AN ACROSTIC OF CELEBRITIES 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League 
Competition) 

* 11 73 106 123 28 65 75 - - 

* 56 - 2 59 33 72 37 58 10 

104 27 5 64 42 - 99 86 41 

* 48 45 16 69 63 - 6 111 74 

* 19 23 - 79 18 - 29 35 - 

98 - 39 117 - 112 13 95 109 

* - 57 66 21 46 100 71 96 114 

* 9 61 30 25 44 103 118 1 - 

* 101 8 - 116 107 108 38 78 31 

* 102 52 - 76 51 77 24 15 91 

* 90 89 20 122 26 83 12 121 - 

„ 49 82 60 - - 7 55 50 87 

* 4 80 67 110 - 85 92 68 119 

.1 54 3 62 34 115 40 43 17 94 

5 53 97 93 - 105 36 81 113 47 

* - 14 88 70 22 120 32 84 - 

Cross-words: 1. The newspaper busi¬ 
ness. 2. Allotment. 3. Stories. 4. Very 
boisterous. 5. An attending. 6. A public 
eating-house. 7. A little yeoman. 8. 
Failure in business. 9. Lacking in reason. 
10. Refusals. 11. The solid earth. 12. 
Ice cream sold by street pedlers. 13. To 
disband troops. 14. Easily reached. 15. 
Measuring sticks three feet long. 16. 
Amazing. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by 
stars) will spell what will doubtless occur 
this month. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 6 will spell a famous man 
of old Rome, from 7 to 12, what he was; 
from 13 to 18, a Revolutionary general, 
from 19 to 25, the dreadful name he 


deserves; from 26 to 33, an early Ameri¬ 
can patriot who began life as a printer, 
from 34 to 42, what he is called to-day; 
from 43 to 47, a famous Scotchman born 
at Alloway, from 48 to 51, what he was; 
from 52 to 58, a man who won the name 
“Stonewall,” from 59 to 65, his military 
title; from 66 to 71, a precocious boy born 
at Salzburg, and from 72 to 79, what he 
became; from 80 to 87, met an untimely 
end, from 88 to 96, the high office he was 
holding at the time; from 97 to 102, an 
American who took a famous ride, from 
103 to 109, what he is always called; 
from 110 to 114, a celebrated British 
orator, from 115 to 123, what he was as 
well. 

HELEN S. KING (AGE 15). 



The thirteen objects shown in the above 
picture may be described by words of the 
same length. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, theinitial let¬ 
ters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of the greatest of waterfalls. 

A CURIOUS WORD 

What word of one syllable, spelled in 
two different ways, but pronounced alike, 
answers to the following definitions: 

A sale, a payment for carriage, just, 
food, beautiful, rather good, what weather 
may be, and to travel. 

J. W. BOYLAN (AGE 15). 

NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and written one below another, 
the primals will spell the name of a 
State, and another row of letters will spell 
its capital city. 


Cross-words: 1. A very thin material. 

2. A certain ansesthetic. 3. A tree which 
grows in warm countries. 4. Showery. 
5. Troublesome little insects. 6. A coun¬ 
try of Europe. 7. The first high priest of 
the Israelites. 

ELEANOR AND JANET ROBB, 

League Members. 

LETTER ADDITIONS 

Add one letter at the beginning of each 
of the following words so as to make seven 
new words. The letters to be added spell 
a fine American city. 

1. One. 2. Ton. 3. Are. 4. Ore. 5. 
Men. 6. Ail. 7. Ink. 

HARRISON HADLEY (AGE 13). 

GEOGRAPHICAL ZIGZAG 

All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and written one below another, 
the zigzag, beginning at the upper, left- 
hand letter and ending with the lower, 
right-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
famous body of water. 

Cross-words: 1. A State. 2. A State. 

3. A vast region of central Africa. 4. A 

seaport of northern Africa. 5. Cleo¬ 
patra’s country. 6. A river of western 
Africa. 7. Innsbruck is its capital. 8. 
A river of England. 9. A great range of 

mountains. 10. A river of Tibet and 
India. 11. A city of Yorkshire. 12. A 
city of Italy. 13. The second largest of 
the Great Lakes. 

JANET WATSON (AGE 10). 

OBLIQUE PUZZLE 

In solving, follow 
. . . the accompanying 

. diagram, though the 

. puzzle has twelve 

. cross-words. 1. In 

. canter. 2. A metal. 

.3. A wild animal. 

... 4. At no time. 5. 

To forgive. 6. Cor¬ 
rect. 7. A pronoun. 

8. Wearied. 9. An occasion of boisterous 
festivity. 10. An evil spirit. 11. For¬ 
tune. 12. In canter. 

ELIZABETH GAUDINIER (AGE 16), 
Honor Member. 


KING’S MOVE PUZZLE 
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By beginning at a certain letter and 
following a path similar to the king’s 
move in chess, using every letter once, 
the names of four famous novels, one 
famous poem, and their famous author 
may be spelled out. The path from one 
name to another is continuous. 

DAVID CORBIN (AGE 13). 





























For the New Year 
IJierebpp resolve: 

I.That I will give my health a fair chance 
in every way that I can. And because 
NewYears resolutions are apt to b z forgotten 
....let’s add another. 


1 hereby resolve : _ 

Z.Thatl will keep my New Year’s resolutions. 



OT just for the first month of the year. 
All through the coming year —give your 
health a fair chance. 

Think what really good health will 
' mean to you—buoyant good health! 
It will mean more strength and endurance . . . more 
sparkling good looks. For, after all—what’s more im¬ 
portant to good looks than a clear, attractive skin, and 
eyes that shine with life and vitality? Give your health 
a chance to be what it should be! 


Yet you want a hot drink at mealtime? Of course! 
And there is a hot drink for you—a delicious drink— 
Postum! Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted, with a little sweetening. You’ll like Postum! 
Like so many young folks, you’ll particularly enjoy 
Instant Postum made with hot (not boiled) milk. Even 
though you don’t care for plain milk, you’ll like the fla¬ 
vor of this drink. And think of the nourishment it con¬ 
tains . . . the wholesomeness of milk and the healthful 
elements of golden grain! 


That doesn’t mean thinking of nothing but good 
health. It doesn’t mean being fussy about every little 
draught of air. But it does mean giving some serious 
thought to your health—and it means obeying certain 
rules. 

They are simple enough—the rules of health—but 
they’ll bring you results by the end of the year. They 
are easy-to-remember rules: fresh air and plenty of 
exercise; long, refreshing hours of sleep; good, nourish¬ 
ing food; and —no artificial stimulants! 


Make the famous thirty-day test of Postum—it will 
prove to you that there really is a difference. Thousands 
of boys and girls have made this test and have given 
Postum a fair trial. Try it out for yourself . . . You'll 
want to keep right on drinking Postum, too! You can 
get Postum at your grocer’s and start today on the test 
... or we will send you the first week’s supply, free. 
Just mail the coupon below. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


No artificial stimulants—an important rule to remem¬ 
ber. It means no tea or coffee, for example. The average 
cup of coffee contains from 1 to 3 grains of caffein. And 
caffein is a drug-stimulant. It often causes headaches 
and nervousness . . . days of “feeling tired”. Let your 
New Year be without these handicaps! 



Postum Ceri 
J want ton 

Postum Cere. 


m- 


a. address C«*D«» Possum Cejj^Co.. Ltd. 45 Front S, 
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ROMANCE AND 


Jubilee of Queen Victoria—a double 
portrait stamp depicting the queen at 
the beginning of her reign in 1837 and 
within three years of her death, in 
early 1901. Besides the two por¬ 
traits on either side of the Crown and 
the letters V. R. I. (Victoria Regina 
Imperatrix), there were the maple- 



CANADA’S JUBILEE STAMP 


leaves of the dominion and the face 
valuations. 

Prior to the act of confederation 
that produced the Dominion of 
Canada, British colonial postage 
existed north of the United States 
boundary-line in Canada (Quebec and 
Ontario), in the three maritime prov¬ 
inces of Nova Scotia,—land of Long¬ 
fellow’s “Evangeline,”—New Bruns¬ 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and in 
British Columbia and Vancouver. 
With unity achieved, individual postal 
issues ceased in these areas, but 
not before they had had time to pay 
their tribute to their queen and add 
their naihor bits to a pictorial history 
of the empire. New Brunswick’s 
issue of 1860 was the first in North 
America to reproduce a steamship or 
railroad train. 

To the south of the thirteen origi¬ 
nal colonies, destined later to become 
the greatest of the world’s republics, 
England within less than two centu¬ 
ries came into possession of islands and 



THE FIRST RAILROAD-TRAIN AND 
STEAMSHIP ISSUE 

mainland colonies that had been 
claimed in the name of Spain in the 
Columbian era—lands forfeited as 
Spain declined in sea power and im¬ 
portance with the defeat of Philip 
IPs Invincible Armada (1588): Ja¬ 
maica, Turks and Caicos islands 
(British possessions since 1783 and 
tinder Jamaican jurisdiction, but which 
issue Stamps of their oWn), Bermuda, 


WORLD ADVENTURE AS TOLD IN 
POSTAGE-STAMPS 

(Continued from page zif) 


Barbados, Trinidad, the Bahamas, 
the Windward Islands, British Hon¬ 
duras, on the Central American main¬ 
land, British Guiana, on the South 
American mainland, and the Falk¬ 
land and Georgian islands, three hun¬ 
dred miles east from the Strait of 
Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. At this point the British 
fleet under Admiral Sturdee met and 
defeated the German squadron under 
Admiral von Spee (Dec. 8, 1914), 
thereby clearing the South Pacific of 
the German naval forces. 

Here, in a few brief notes, we have 
been able to witness the law of com¬ 
pound interest in a growing nation’s 
colony-building plans. Many scenes 
upon the stamps of Great Britain’s 
Caribbean colonies contribute roman¬ 
tic bits to build the mosaic to true 
historic size, and proud contributions 
you will find them to be, supplement¬ 
ing the hundreds of Victorian, Ed¬ 
wardian, and Georgian portraits. 
Upon the stamps of Jamaica have 
been reproduced the arms of the 
colony, the Columbian discovery, a 
monument to Queen Victoria, a 
monument to Baron George Rodney 
(1718-1792), English admiral and 
commander-in-chief of the Jamaica 
station just prior to the American 
Revolution; the town and harbor of 
Port Royal, a stamp originated by 
a governor of the island depicting 
Jamaica as “the land of wood and 
water.” Most of these appear in a 
series of 1919, others of which depict 
a native making cassava; the king’s 
house in Spanish Town (1762), as 
well as the cathedral, and scenes of 
contingents embarking and returning 
from participation in the World 
War. 

Bermuda’s notable contribution to 
stamp study and collecting are its 
postmaster stamps of 1848, which, to 
be valid and effective, had to bear the 
signature of W. B. Perot, postmaster 
of Hamilton. Copies of these bring 
as high as seven hundred pounds. 
Regular adhesive postage was intro¬ 
duced in 1865, bearing the Victorian 
profile. - A commemorative stamp of 
1920 marks the three-hundredth an¬ 
niversary (1620) of the establish¬ 
ment of representative government in 
the colony. Bahamas stamps depict 
the Queen’s Staircase at Nassau, 
known to all visitors to the island, 
and profiles of its rulers. Barbados, 
beginning in 1852, adopted a seated 
Britannia as its postal emblem, but in 
later years used the seal of the colony, 


revealing Britannia (who bears a 
striking resemblance to Queen Vic¬ 
toria) riding erect in a shell drawn by 
the sea-horses of Amphitrite. After 
many years, this feminine figure 
driving the sea-horses gave way to a 
male—the new figure being the 
present ruler of the empire. The 
first monument erected (in 1813) to 
Lord Admiral Horatio Nelson (1758- 
1805) appears on a Barbados stamp 
and is the only postal tribute through¬ 
out the empire to the hero of the 
Battle of the Nile, who met his death 
at the Battle of Trafalgar. St. 
Kitts-Nevis, one of the Leeward 
Islands, on a stamp of 1903, has pro¬ 
duced one of the strangest of postal 
errors—Columbus peering toward 
land through a collapsible telescope, 



which was not invented until years 
after his death. 

British Honduras has confined it¬ 
self to traditional portraits of three 
sovereigns, and British Guiana has 
taken the opposite course and com¬ 
pletely ignored the existence of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward. This 
sole possession of the empire in South 
America has devoted virtually all of 
its postal issues since 1850 to picturing 
ships at sea with wind-filled sails. It 
is this somewhat remote colony that 
has produced the world’s most valu¬ 
able stamp—a label of somewhat 
mediocre appearance and poor condi¬ 
tion, the famous one-penny magenta 
of 1856, which sold at one of the Fer¬ 
rary auctions in Paris to the agent of 
an American bidder for $32,500, plus 
an imposed tax of seventeen per cent 
—almost forty thousand dollars for a 
tiny bit of paper removed from its 
original envelop or wrapper, dull in 
color, and with corners trimmed, 
making it octagonal! There has been 
no more widely quoted item in all the 
history of stamp-collecting than the 
sale of this costly label to Arthur 
Hind, a textile manufacturer of 
Utica, New York, at a price that 
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staggers the imagination. No other 
copy of this unique stamp is known to 
exist. The history of it as compiled 
by its present owner, briefly told, is 
an amazing record of accumulating 
value: 

It was printed in the office of “The 
Official Gazette” at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, by Messrs. Baum and 
Dallas. L. Vernon Vaughan, a Brit¬ 
ish Guiana youth, discovered the 
stamp among some old papers in 1872. 
He sold it for six shillings to N. R. 
McKinnon, another native collector, 
who in turn, in 1878, sold it to Thomas 
Ridpath of Liverpool for 120 pounds. 
This owner disposed of it for a profit 
of five pounds to the eccentric collec¬ 
tor Count Ferrary. The fact that in 
all the intervening years no duplicate 
of this stamp has been unearthed ex¬ 
plains its attained value. So dark is 
this stamp that photographic repro¬ 
duction of it is quite unimpressive. 

This ugly and exclusive scrap of 
paper, however, if offered again at 
auction would undoubtedly bring a 
price in excess of that paid for it 
when the Ferrary postal treasures 
were dispersed to all the corners of 
the earth. 

Having taken stock of the exten¬ 
sion of British postage to the colo¬ 
nies of the Western Hemisphere, we 
may now return to Great Britain for a 
last look at the Victorian postal is¬ 
sues at the moment when the health 
of the sovereign was causing deep 
concern throughout all the lands over 
which she ruled. In real life she was 
unable to ignore or escape the en¬ 
croaching years, but in postal life 
scarcely a change occurred in her 
image as imprinted on Great Britain’s 
first stamps of 1840 and that borne by 
the stamps in use at the hour of her 
death. India, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia pictured her at an ad¬ 
vanced age upon many stamps; to the 
homeland on its postal labels she was 
ever a young woman. 

There appeared in England a few 
hours after the death of Queen Vic¬ 
toria on January 22, 1901, two new 
postage-stamps of the lower face- 
values bearing a likeness of Roman¬ 
like simplicity of a king and emperor 
who had at once succeeded his moth¬ 
er—Albert Edward, long a world 
favorite as the Prince of Wales and 
henceforth known in history as Ed¬ 
ward VII. These stamps had had 
their inception two years before, when 
a medallion portrait of the prince 
was made by a German sculptor, Emil 
Fuchs, in a London studio over a 
stable in Devonshire Street. Collec¬ 
tors throughout the world know this 
image, but few of them, and fewer 
still of the non-collecting public, 
know the furore that was created by 


the selection of a likeness of an Eng¬ 
lish king made by a German artist to 
take its place upon the stamps of the 
empire. This artist has, among his 
collection of souvenirs, sketches of the 
one-penny and twopence-halfpenny 
drawings in which King Edward is 
shown with bared head and shoulders, 
“like the portraits of the Roman em¬ 
perors,” to use his own words as 
quoted by the artist who gave him 
his pictorial postal introduction to 


his subjects throughout the world. 
These drawings bear the penciled 
inscription “Appd. E. R.” (Ap¬ 
proved. Edward Rex). Proofs or 
color-essays were carried to the king. 
The one-penny was to be done in red, 
but the urgency of the king’s sum¬ 
mons caught the printers unawares, 
and proofs of the one-penny stamp 
were submitted in the old Victorian 
colors of mauve and green. This 
color-scheme was disapproved, and 
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Christopher Columbus 
discovered America, 
thus adding a new 
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Emil Fuchs to-day has in his collec¬ 
tion what he thinks are the only 
Edwardian stamps ever struck in 
these colors. Having done no postal 
duty, these three specimens are 
unofficial essays, valuable because of 
personal association, but not rated as 
commercial rarities. 

The ten years of Edward VII’s 
reign carried his image to the utmost 
lengths of his nation’s dominions. 
Postal art and later postal artists 
permitted his majesty to age a little, 
and certain colonial celebrants en¬ 
dowed him with kingly costumes and 
fittings, notably Canada in 1903 and 
1908. There was simplicity and 
genuineness in this royal personage 
both before and during his reign, and 
his popularity had in no way waned 
at the hour of his unfortunate death 
(May 6, 1910). In his brief reign, 
there were few world events of great 
significance to his empire and few 
issues of consequence that he sought 
to avoid. The Irish rumblings were 
gaining in volume, but there was as 
yet no definite indication of an Irish 
Republic to come that would intro¬ 
duce the Gaelic language upon the 
postage-stamps of a new subsidiary 
nation within the British Empire. 
This was to be one of the inherited 
problems of the later monarch 
(George V) who appeared first upon 
postal issues on the day that his 
father died. In the opinion of thou¬ 
sands who know the values to be 
derived from clear and intelligible 
advertising, the Irish Republic’s use 
of the unfamiliar Gaelic inscriptions 
upon its postal issues has robbed that 
young land of millions of dollars’ 
worth of world advertising that Eng¬ 
lish inscriptions would have given it. 
Temporary postal issues of that por¬ 
tion of Ireland embodied in the new 
Irish Free State began (1922) tousethe 
prevailing King George issues of the 
United Kingdom overprinted “Saor- 
stat Eireann 1922” (Free State Ire¬ 
land), these being supplanted by an 
individual issue with designs depict¬ 
ing a map of Ireland, which inaccu¬ 
rately implies to the world at large that 
all of Ireland is included in the Republic. 
Other free-state designs also picture 
a symbolic Sword of Light and a Cel¬ 
tic cross. An intense nationalism 
continues the use of Gaelic inscrip¬ 


tions and values on these new stamps 
—a tongue that is neither read nor 
spoken by a large element of the Free 
State’s population. 

Upon the stamps of the United 
Kingdom, the King George portraits 
are severely plain. The rulers of the 
British Empire are unaffectedly sim¬ 
ple and human in relation to their 
people in the homeland. The crown 
above the Georgian portrait upon all 
postal issues is unobtrusively a part 
of the postal design. But the sym¬ 
bols and costumes of power are as¬ 
sertively present in the postal issues 
of the dominions and many of the 
colonies. In those of Canada the 
king is in uniform and looks every inch 
the ruler of an empire; in those of 
Rhodesia (1910), adjacent to his con¬ 
sort, he is pictorially, what he is in 
fact, the head of a mighty nation. 
On another issue of the same colony, 
in naval cap, he is the head of his 
empire’s sea forces. In India, his 
portrait is that of the emperor of this 
polyglot land, ruler of its forty-five sub¬ 
ject races and one hundred and seventy 
languages, with the crown of empire 
firmly on his head, and not merely 
elevated above it in the border design 
as is the case in the United Kingdom 
issues. He has headed and directed 
his nation through the greatest crisis 
in its entire history, the period of a 
world war that menaced the security 
of the empire and threatened its en¬ 
forced dissolution. He rules now over 
colonies that belonged for decades to 
his country’s enemies. He has seen the 
tenacity and stubbornness of his 
people overcoming the depression and 
ruin that confronted them when war¬ 
time tensions and energies slackened. 
He is filled with pride over having a son 
to succeed him, who promises to be¬ 
come the most popular male monarch 
his nation has ever had. 

Such, in a scant outline, is the fabric 
of modern English history, known to 
all of us—history not directly revealed • 
by the bearded image of an unspectac¬ 
ular ruler who, in behalf of his people 
and their domains, faced an issue 
squarely and was not disappointed 
with the result. 

The romance and varied interest of 
the stamp-issues of India, Australia, 
and South Africa form a story far too 
long to be included here. 
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SANTA CLAUS SAHIB 

(Continued from page ipi) 

nearly pulled the tree down. When 
the last present was given out and the 
tree was bare except for its tinsel and 
its guttering candles, Santa glowered 
at them all and turned and stalked 
from the room. 

A few minutes later a young man 
appeared in the doorway. “Good 
evening and Merry Christmas.” 

“I knew it was Uncle Cecil!” Vijai 
flung himself across the room. 

“Oh, Cecil!” Premella was laughing 
and crying, “how did you get here?” 

“Why, it’s the man who stopped 
my camel!” This from Sally. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Cecil, when he was 
seated before the fire with Vijai on 
one arm of the chair and Premella on 
the other, “I found I could get away 
after all, and I decided to surprise you, 
especially since I had that—suit of 
clothes you wrote me to buy.” 

“The old one was so home-made,” 
murmured Premella, “and worn out. 
I tried to patch it up for Kaushal to 
wear to-night.” 

“They told me a man in the next 
village had an old car he would rent 
me,” the doctor went on, “so we made 
a bargain and started early. First one 
tire burst, and then a second. But,” 
he smiled, “it was Fate, as we say here, 
which delayed me; otherwise I should 
not have met a young lady on a run¬ 
away camel and made her a promise.” 

Sally turned red. “You did not 
keep it!” she retorted. 

“I was a little late, that was all. 
And I brought the costume myself! 
You see,” for Premella was looking 
puzzled, “Sally asked to borrow the 
suit when she found me trying it on 
there on the road—I had been too 
rushed to do it before!—for she 
wanted to compensate Vijai a little 
for his uncle’s absence. A most laud¬ 
able ambition! So I agreed. Be¬ 
sides, it occurred to me it would be 
fun to walk in at the proper moment 
and surprise everybody. So I went 
to the Singhs’ when I reached Mira- 
ppre. After all, I owed them a call, 
Premella, so do not be jealous! And 
I came from there to-night to make 
good my promise to Sally.” 

“You dear child,” Premella lean¬ 
ed down and put her arms around 
Sally, “to want to do something for 
Vijai! I should have told you all 
about our Christmas celebration, but 
we thought it would be fun to surprise 
you, and when I suggested it to your 
Aunt Helen she agreed.” 

Sally flushed scarlet. “I—I was 
surprised,” she faltered. 

“You see,” apologized Premella, 
“Vijai is so much luckier than you— 


with two kinds of celebration, East¬ 
ern and Western both! And,” Pre¬ 
mella rose, “the last part is always 
Indian. Come outdoors, and see!” 

They followed her out, and there 
against the soft darkness of the Indian 
night, Sally saw the low white house 
picked out in points of flame. Can¬ 
dles lined the parapets and glowed to 
the topmost corner of the square roof. 
It was a fairy palace, hung like a 
constellation on the tropic night. 

When the last candle was out and 


they went into the house again, where 
a Christmas dinner waited, Sally 
touched Premella’s hand. 

“I’ve loved it all, Premella, every¬ 
thing!” she whispered, “The tree and 
the Santa Claus and that lovely gold 
bracelet you gave me! But do you 
know,” she could not keep all her 
amazement out of her voice, “I believe 
I liked the strange, the Indian parts 
best! It ’s been the most beautiful 
Christmas, in spite of the camel, that 
I ever expect to have!” 
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TREASURE-TROVE 

( Continued from page 200 ) 


you may not stop at this farm. And 
remember what I tell you. Say no 
word in Trenton of to-day, for I shall 
come back and, if you have talked, I 
shall an end make of your life. Go! 
I watch till you out of sight are.” 

Nat needed no second bidding, but 
started back as fast as his tired legs 
could carry him. 

“Come,” said the German to his 
companion, who had watched the boy 
disappear with smiling indifference, 
“We have yet a way to travel.” 

About a mile farther on they came 
upon the ruins of a burned house and 
barn, the farm evidently deserted 
after a conflagration. 

“It is here, Otto?” asked Jacco, in 
his gentle voice. 

“Ja,” muttered the other, and 
they left the road, picking their way 
over the charred debris until they 
came to the shelter of a blackened 
wall, which hid them from the high¬ 
way. Here they seated themselves 
as if to wait. 

“Will he come, think you?” Jacco 
asked presently. 

“It is without a doubt he will 
come,” Otto replied. “But, Jacco,” 
he went on in a lowered voice, “why 
go we to Philadelphia? It is a great 
foolishness.” 

“It was so agreed,” said Jacco. 

“Aye, with that gentleman who 
profits by our work, while he makes a 
great outcry because a man is killed,” 
snarled the German. 

“We could n’t do anything else,” 
commented Jacco, mildly. “The man 
fought like a tiger.” 

“Ja! And our gentleman—he 
must take a hand to save this man 
who fought us like a tiger.” Otto 
spoke venomously. 

“These gentlefolk, they hold to¬ 
gether,” Jacco said with a mirthless 
smile. “Even when they rob each 
other they are most particular about 
how it is to be done.” 

“Why should we share with him, 
Jacco? Tell me that?” 

There was a moment’s silence while 
the two eyed each other. 

“Why indeed?” murmured the 
Gipsy, “seeing that he but made our 
task the more difficult by his inter¬ 
ference.” 

Understanding each other, they 
now sat for a good half-hour, speaking 
but rarely, until from around the 
corner of the broken wall there came 
a small, bandy-legged man with a 
smiling, wizen face. When he caught 
sight of the two seated figures he 
broke out into a chuckling laugh. 

“Blyme me, I never expected to 


see you two here!” he said in greet¬ 
ing. 

“It was so agreed, Mr. Gammon,” 
Jacco replied. 

“To be sure,” assented Gammon. 
“One of you I thought I might find; 
but not two! Not two! ’T is pass¬ 
ing strange—and amusing too.” 

“You think we would be false, 
eh?” demanded Otto, truculently. 

“Aye, ’t was somewhat in my 
mind,” retorted Gammon, undaunted, 
and broke into a hearty laugh. 

“I know not what you to laugh at 
find,” Otto retorted, “but we have no 
time for laughings. Jacco and I have 
decide that we go not to Philadelphia 
empty-handed.” 

“And so have I,” returned Gam¬ 
mon, promptly. 

“Good,” muttered Otto. “I see 
you have the same thoughts as us. 
Why should we share with a gentle¬ 
man who stands aside while we do the 
dirty work?” 

“Why indeed?” asked Gammon, 
and seemed to find in this idea some¬ 
thing which stirred his mirth afresh. 

“Then let us go now and get the 
box,” Otto proposed. 

For answer, Gammon raised a 
harsh peal of laughter that ceased of a 
sudden, while his face grew stern and 
angry. 

“We are three fools!” he burst out. 
“Your gentleman hath diddled us. 
You plot to take the box from him. 
Fools! He hath it already!” 

“He has the box taken?” cried Otto, 
his face red with rage. 

“Aye, he has it,” Gammon an¬ 
swered. 

“How knew you that?” Jacco de¬ 
manded. 

“Listen,” Gammon commanded in 
a low voice, and the three heads drew 
near to each other. “I started up the 
river, thinking to cross and meet you 
here as we three had agreed. I lost 
my way in the storm; but coming 
upon a rough and stony beach, I saw 
a boy in a boat a little way offshore. 
I ran out over the rocks to hail him, 
with an offer of money to row me 
across. He refused, saying he sought 
his sister, and went away. Now my 
being there at that place was an ac¬ 
cident, you understand. It was not 
until the boy had gone that I looked 
about me and recognized the spot 
where we had hid the box.” 

“A funny accident!” Otto cut in 
with a derisive snarl. 

“I tell you’t was by chance only,” 
said Gammon, in a tone so full of 
menace that Otto held his peace, 
while the other took up his tale again. 













“Being there, 1 thought I should take 
a look to make sure that the box was 
safe. The rock was awash, but I 
jumped to it, and the first thing I saw, 
wedged between two stones, was the 
billet of wood with a bit of rope still 
tied to it. That was enough for me. 

I knelt on the rock with the water 
dashing over it and wet myself 
through, searching for that which we 
had hid. I could find naught more. 
What we had worked for so long was 
gone.” 

“This English gentleman, he has 
robbed us!” cried Otto. 

“I did n’t know then. I thought 
first of you, Otto,” Gammon con¬ 
tinued, with insulting candor. “I 
little expected to find you here; but I 
came to make sure, having bribed a 
man with double fare to ferry me 
across. Well, here I find you both 
planning to rob our gentleman. 
You ’ll not deny’t is droll. Could I 
help but laugh when I knew that al¬ 
ready he had stolen a march on us?” 

With a torrent of guttural words, 
Otto leaped to his feet. 

“He would rob us, eh? We shall 
soon see about that. Back to Tren¬ 
ton must we go. His lodging-place I 
know.” 

He was for leaving on the instant; 
but neither Gammon nor Jacco 
moved. 

“Wait,” said the latter, in his soft 
voice. “I do not think that our 
gentleman hath played us false.” 

“Who else?” Gammon began; but 
Jacco held up a hand for silence. 

“ ’T is not always the first answer to 
a question that is the right one,” he 
continued. “Even though they turn 
thieves, gentlemen still hold to a sense 
of honor. He would not betray us.” 

“Of that there is no proof,” Otto 
protested angrily. 

“No proof, mayhap,” Jacco ad¬ 
mitted, “but there is a strong pre¬ 
sumption in his favor, seeing that he 
was ever against our hiding the box in 
the river. ’T was we three who in¬ 
sisted—” 

“Aye, that is so,” Gammon broke 
in, perceiving the drift of the Gipsy’s 
remarks. “He was for dividing the 
treasure then and there.” 

“But—but—” Otto began. 

“Nay, have done with pretense,” 
Gammon cried sharply. “Though 
there was naught said betwixt us, 
each knew what was in the other’s 
mind when we insisted upon conceal¬ 
ing the box. We meant to divide by 
three instead of four. Is it not so?” 

“Mayhap,” Otto conceded; “but 
how doth that prove we have not been 
befooled. Who else the box could 
have lifted?” (To be c0 
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“The girl I met upon the other side 
of the river,” Jacco replied. “She 
carried more than fish, I remember 
now. Under her arm was a bundle 
wrapped clumsily in some cotton 
stuff. By reaching out my hand I 
might have had what we have lost.” 

“Hast hit upon the truth, Jacco!” 
Gammon exclaimed. “The boy in 
the boat asked had I seen a girl, so 
’t is plain she was there at that very 
spot, and that makes it clear enough. 
These two were fishing off the rock 
where we had sunk the box and doubt¬ 
less the hooks caught in the float.” 

Jacco rose with determination. 
“Come! We shall return to Trenton 
forthwith and seek out that girl.” 

“Aye, let us go quickly!” exclaimed 
Otto. “Mayhap the boy who 
brought us over we can find again. 
He was tired, and it may be he rests. 
Be quick! Come!” 

In silence the three left the meet¬ 
ing-place, and, upon reaching the 
highway,' broke into a brisk trot, 
heading back to the river. As they 
turned a corner of the road a battalion 
of Continental soldiers, resting by the 
roadside on their way to Philadelphia, 
brought these conspirators to an 
abrupt halt. 

Meanwhile, Nat had found his way 
back to the Pretty Pinky. It was 
growing dusk and he was so wearied 
that when he looked out upon the 
river he knew that he would never be 
able to win to the far shore, much less 
make his way upstream, until he was 
rested. He greatly desired to lie 
down then and there, to ease the aches 
of his tired body in a deep sleep. But 
he remembered that the German had 
said that they might have need of the 
boat later, and Nat had no desire ever 
to see that brutal man again. 

“I can’t stay here,” he told him¬ 
self, and, making a great effort, he 
managed to launch the skiff and in it 
drifted down the stream. 

When he had gone a half-mile or so 
he felt himself safe from pursuit and, 
pulling in to shore, threw the anchor 
high up on the beach, and lying down 
on the bottom of the skiff, dropped off 
almost instantly, into the profound 
slumber of complete exhaustion. 

Had it not been dark the lad would 
have noted that he had come to rest 
near an opening in the woods where a 
lane led down to the stream. 

How long he slept, Nat had no idea. 
He returned slowly to consciousness to 
realize that some one was shaking him. 

“Here! Wake up, you!” 

The words penetrated the boy’s 
sleepy brain and he opened his eyes. 
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safeguardhealth. Smith Brothers’ 
cough drops, for instance. They 
protect your throat against 
coughs and colds. They taste like 
candy. Slip a box in your pocket 
when you’re outdoors. 

Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) g 
or Menthol (orange box) 

_ “The cheapest health 
insurance in the world” 


SMITH 

BROTHERS 
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A Child’s Resistance 

The ability of a child to 
resist infection, the cough, 
cold or similar respiratory 
ailment is closely allied with 
nutrition. It is important 
thata child be well-nourished. 

It is never wise to over¬ 
look predisposing causes 
nor let malnutrition go un¬ 
checked. It is always wise 
to assure a growing child ade¬ 
quate vitamin-nourishment. 

Scott’s Emulsion is purest 
cod-liver oil that brings 
to a weakened child, rich, 
quickly assimilated, pleasant- 
tasting, health-building 
nourishment. 

Scott’s Emulsion 
always abounds in all 
cod-liver oil vitamins. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 26-61 

Treasure Ship 
zAhoy! 

It has arrived, its cargo consisting of some of 
the best summer camps from which you 
can make a selection. Look in the front 
pages of this magazine and see for yourself. 

Camps for girls; camps for boys; Seashore 
camps, mountain camps, trail camps; 
camps in the East, West, North and South. 

Why not talk it over with Mother and Dad 
tonight. Then write for catalogs of the 
camps that appeal to you most. 

Good camps fill up early and good camps 
have many treasures in store for you. 



r*>y CLASS | 

S FREE 

Design shown made with 3 
terlng^2 cok 

BASTIAN BROS. CC 


Print Your Own 

big profit. Complete 
$29. Rotary $149^ A1 

THE KELSEY CO.. P-33. M« 

This Class Pin 25c. 

> Metal Arts Co.,Inc., 7751SonthAve. ( Rochesler,N.Y. 


THE GHOST OF THE GLIMMERGLASS 

(Continued from page 187) 


“I saw that strange light.” 

“That was all I saw.” 

“Do you mean that it was n’t in a 
boat?” 

“I did n’t see or hear any boat. I 
was fishing a little way up the beach 
when, of a sudden, that light appeared 
close inshore here. I crept up and 
when it hollered I dropped my pole 
and dove in. It shot out into the 
pond like a flash—and disappeared. 
It did n’t go away, it just—just disap¬ 
peared on the spot. I swam out there, 
but I could n’t find a thing. And I 
could n’t hear anything, though of 
course I was making considerable 
noise myself by then. Pell,” Sam’s 
voice was not quite steady, “it ’s 
mighty queer.” 

“It is,” was all Pell said. 

They returned to camp, when Sam 
asked suddenly, “Did the men hear 
it?” 

Pell swung around. “I have n’t 
thought of them. Let ’s go and 
see.” 

They found the other camp desert¬ 
ed. Beside the smudge fire was a hat, 
one shoe, and a pipe whose bowl was 
still warm. Pell looked at Sam in 
dismay. “They ’re half-way to town 
by this time,” he said, “and there 
is n’t money enough in the world to 
tempt them back again.” 

The boys were up before sunrise, 
but there was no sign of the French¬ 
men. Daylight showed that they 
had taken none of their belongings 
with them, obviously having decamp¬ 
ed in headlong terror. 

“I am going to the village,” Pell 
said at breakfast. “If we can’t get 
them to come back, and I know we 
can’t, we must hire others. Coming 
with me?” 

Sam nodded. “Before we start 
let ’s go around the pond again. 
That ghost must have been in some 
kind of a boat. I was a fool not to 
keep still and watch instead of jump¬ 
ing in after him.” 

Pell smiled. “Rather heroic of you, 
though, if you thought it was a ghost.” 

“Hanged if it did n’t look ghostly, 
the way it glowed.” 

“Phosphorus paint.” 

“Perhaps. But how could it van¬ 
ish so quick?” 

“How do I know? We may find a 
trace.” 

But though they searched every 
foot of the shore, they found nothing 
to indicate what the strange visitor 
was or where it had gone. Mystified 
by this as well as a trifle disheartened 
by the silent forest that should have 
been ringing to ax and saw, they set 


out across country and arrived at Mr. 
Ashby’s store early in the forenoon. 

“Well, well,” the merchant sang 
out from the store-room, where he was 
counting rolls of wire fencing, “can’t I 
sell you some ghost-proof fence?” 

“So you have heard?” Pell asked 
in surprise, not realizing how fast news 
travels in a small place. 

“Heard? None but the dead 
have n’t heard.” 

“What do you think of it?” Sam 
asked. 

“I don’t know the particulars. 
Suppose you sit down here and. tell 
me.” 

At the end of the story he shook his 
head. “Now that’s queer,” he said, 
“downright queer. I don’t know who 
would go to all that trouble just to 
scare the Canucks.” 

“You have n’t heard of any one 
buying or building a boat?” 

“Not a soul. And that would sure 
attract attention in a place like 
this.” 

“But it might have been done by 
some one on a back farm or some place 
away from here,” Sam suggested. 

“Yes; it might,” Mr. Ashby said 
slowly. “Pete has been telling the 
Indian story about the country for 
years, and perhaps when somebody 
heard he was over by the Glimmer- 
glass they thought it a good chance to 
give him a scare.” 

“It was,” Pell agreed. “The plan 
worked all right, but the result of it 
leaves us in a hole unless the men will 
go back.” 

“Go back!” Mr. Ashby said; “they 
would n’t go back for a thousand 
dollars a day.” 

“Whom else can we hire?” Pell in¬ 
quired. 

Mr. Ashby removed his straw hat 
and scratched his head. “I ’ve been 
thinking that same thing all the morn¬ 
ing. I don’t know a man worth his 
salt who has n’t hired out for the sum¬ 
mer. In the winter you could get 
some one.” 

“But we can’t wait till winter!” 
Pell cried. “We want the money for 
those logs to go to college. I am 
going over to see Pete, anyway.” 

In an hour he was back at the store, 
where Sam sat on the counter eating 
bananas while Mr. Ashby and his 
clerks stepped about filling orders. 

“Have one or two or three,” Sam 
invited. “Mr. Ashby is standing 
treat.” He took another himself. 
“What luck?” 

Pell cut a banana from the bunch 
hanging in the window. “TheFrench- 
meil are so afraid that they have hired 
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a neighbor to go over to the pond and 
bring back their stuff. Pete was sur¬ 
prised to see me still alive.” 

Sam drummed on the counter with 
his heels. “Did n’t get track of any 
one else.” 

“No.” 

“The stalwart yeomanry were 
otherwise employed?” 

“Mostly, except for Jake Duckett. 
He scowled at me as I passed.” 

“Dear old thing.” 

“I told Pete we would figure up 
what we owed them and leave an 
order with Mr. Ashby.” 

Sam pulled out his note-book. 
“That’s what I’ve been doing. We 
owe them for six thousand, eight 
hundred feet.” 

Pell went over the figures and sign¬ 
ed the order. “All told,” he summed 
up, “we have cut and piled thirty¬ 


nine thousand, four hundred and 
thirty feet.” 

“A good start on the job,” Sam 
observed. 

Pell ate a banana. “There are 
approximately sixty thousand more 
feet to cut.” 

“More or less.” 

“Sam,” Pell asked abruptly, “do 
you know what I am going to do?” 

“No,” Sam admitted. “Do you?” 

“I am going to cut those logs my¬ 
self.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. Will you help me? We have 
learned a lot about the work and we 
are hardened to it. We ’re not licked 
just because those men have quit.” 

Sam jumped to the floor and held 
out his hand. “Atta boy!” he cried. 
“You may count on Samuel to the 
bitter end,” 


(To be continued) 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 
FOLK 


(Continued from page 22 j) 


grating, and in so doing is bombarding 
electrons—infinitely small particles of 
matter or electricity—into space at 
very high velocities. The rate at 
which radium disintegrates is beyond 
human control; nothing that man can 
do seems to affect the rate at which 
the element breaks down. The cath¬ 
ode-ray tube likewise bombards high¬ 
speed electrons into space, but at a 
rate that can be controlled by man, 
and in quantities far greater than by 
all the radium in the world. The 
electrons given off by radium are of 
higher average velocity than those 
so far produced with the cathode-ray 
tube, but otherwise the two are 
alike. 

Several unusual features have been 
incorporated in the new tube. There 
is a “window,” three inches in diam¬ 
eter, of nickel foil, the thickness of 
which is measured in thousandths of 
an inch and which is capable of with¬ 
standing a total atmospheric pressure 
of more than one hundred pounds. 
A heated tungsten filament, originally 
used by Dr. Coolidge in the x-ray 
tube and now known to all as an es¬ 
sential part of radio tubes, furnishes 
the supply of electrons. The glass 
tube has been shielded with a copper 
tube so that the stream of electrons 
cannot strike the glass and cause punc¬ 
tures, thereby permitting operation 
of the tube at voltages far higher than 


any previously attained; and the tube 
has, moreover, been made as port¬ 
able and as easy to use as an x-ray 
tube. 

Electrons are released by the heated 
tungsten filament, or cathode, at 
relatively low velocity—a matter of a 
mile or two per second. By using 
350,000 volts of direct current be¬ 
tween the cathode and the anode 
these electrons are speeded up to an 
average velocity of 150,000 miles per 
second or more, depending upon the 
voltage, within the short space of 
about one inch between the cathode 
and the copper-tube shield. Having 
attained this high velocity, the elec¬ 
trons coast the rest of the way through 
the tube and pass through the 
anode, or window, and into the 
atmosphere with but slight diminu¬ 
tion in velocity. 

The nickel window is soldered to a 
disk of invar, an alloy which expands 
the same amount as does glass when 
heated. The invar disk, in turn, is 
fused to the glass tube, thereby mak¬ 
ing the seal air-tight. The thin piece 
of nickel itself could not withstand 
the atmospheric pressure of one hun¬ 
dred pounds,—the difference between 
the outside air and the almost perfect 
vacuum within the tube,—so it is 
reinforced with a honeycomb struc¬ 
ture of molybdenum metal, a design 
that affords a maximum of strength. 
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Bunte Cough Drops before re¬ 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound. 
The menthol heals-the hore¬ 
hound soothes. 

MENTHOL* HOREHOUND 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS STAMP PAGES 

Conducted by PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 

Besides a description of new issues (illustrated) and brief articles of special interest to young stamp-collectors, 
these pages contain a list of reliable stamp-dealers. When writing to them, be sure to give your full name 
and address, and, as a reference, the name of your parent, or teacher, or employer, whose permission must first 
be obtained. It is well to mention THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Remember, we are always glad 
to assist, you, so write to us for any information that will help you to solve your stamp problems. 


START STAMP COLLECTING 
THE RIGHT WAY— 

Own a complete outfit 

only $1.00 


T HE Imperial Collector’s Outfit 
provides stamps, album, hinges, 
the necessary accessories, and the 
“Standard Guide to Stamp Collect¬ 
ing” for juniors written in a way 
they can understand. 

The stamps are guaranteed, 300 
from all parts of the world. The alburn 
is the latest edition of the famous 
Imperial which has delighted the be¬ 
ginning collector for more than a 
generation. It contains more than 100 
pages, profusely illustrated and spaces 
for over 4000 stamps, as well as valu¬ 
able statistical information about 
each country. 


Furnished with the album and stamps 




SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 


1 West 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




INTERNATIONAL PHILATELIC 
EXHIBITION 

Upward of 10,000 boys and girls visited 
the International Philatelic Exhibition 
held in the Grand Central Palace in New 
York City from October 16th to 23rd 
inclusive. The paid admissions were 
larger than for any other show ever held in 
those exhibition rooms with the exception 
of the automobile and flower shows, 
which are advertised annual events. 


lished July 1, 1826. Czechoslovakia 
has added to its current series two new 
stamps, namely a 2- and 3-koruny in blue 
and red. They show a view of the city of 
Prague, or rather Praha, as it is known to 
the Czechs. In the distance may be 
seen the president’s castle. Rumania: 
There reached this country about the same 
time as Queen Marie of Rumania, a new 
postage-stamp showing a very fine por¬ 
trait of King Ferdinand. This 3-lei is 



Doom, ana we 
re hundreds of 
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This will give our young readers some 
idea of the popularity of stamp-collect- 
St. Nicholas had a booth, and we 
'eased to meet there h 
ders. It is hoped tl 
lub for the benefit of o' 

T materialize, and v _ _ 

5t. Nicholas branch. Let’s get 
a branch together, whether the 
lub materializes or not. If our 
id readers will write us letters tell- 
iow we can help them in their 
c activities, we shall be only too 
d to assist in forming and carrying on 
h a “get-together” club. 

NEW ISSUES 

(NE Republic has recently placed 
a series of four lithographed 
stamps issued to commemorate 
dredth anniversary of the estab- 
t of the post-office in the Argen- 
ipublie. The 3c green shows a 
.... of Rivadavia; the fie red, a 
ait of San Martin; while the two 
values, the 12e blue and 25c hrown, 

, respectively, a picture of the 


a new addition to the current series and is 
printed in a deep carmine. SPAIN has 
issued to the public a series of Red Cross 
stamps previously described in this col¬ 
umn. Each stamp is a work of art, 
having been steel engraved and showing 
the finest workman¬ 
ship. Members of 
the royal family are 
to be seen on these 
several denomi¬ 
nations. Similar 
stamps have been 
overprinted for the 
Spanish colonies. 
Italy: On October 
4, 1926, the seven 
hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the death 
of st. Francis of 
Assisj, the Italian 
Government placed 
on sale a 30c deep 
ofive-green stamp, 
showing a portrait of the saint taken from 
one of the early pictures. This stamp is 
similar in design to one of 5-lira denomi- 
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1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
ONLY 60c 
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Album 10c'. Libert; Stamp; 3974 Arsenfl; St. L ouis. Mo! 
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St. Nicholas 

wishes every bey and girl 

“A HAPPY NEW YEAR” 

/^f^vURING 192.7, those thousands and thousands of 
yf r boys and girls who are subscribers to St. Nicholas 
will, in effect, have this greeting repeated each 

month. 

The regular visit of this favorite magazine is a great 
occasion in countless homes. It is anticipated and enjoyed 
as much as a holiday—perhaps more, for it lasts longer. 
St. Nicholas is read once, twice, many times in a 
month, and then is put away for reference, and for shar¬ 
ing some choice bit with a schoolmate or with one’s 
family. 

You may now read a library copy, or one borrowed from 
a chum. St. Nicholas counts you none the less a friend 
for that; but to be a real, full-fledged member of the 
St. Nicholas clan is a privilege and a pleasure. This 
blank, properly filled out, will put you on the list and 
assure you a fresh, crisp copy of St. Nicholas, at your 
own door, every month for a year. Try the new foun¬ 
tain pen you got for Christmas on this dotted line. 


The Century Co. 1 353 Fourth Avenue /■ New York City 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $ 4 , for which send St. Nicholas for one year, 
(two years $6.50) beginning with the February number, to: 

'Name .... 

Street ... 

City . State .. . 









Mr. ADVERTISER 

It is an old saying that: “The way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach!” Very true — but “The way to 
a man’s pocketbook is through his children.” 

Boys and girls of today wield an influence over family 
life that was unthought of a decade ago. No more do 
they sit silently (albeit restlessly) in the presence of 
their elders. They now have a voice in the family 
council — ofttimes the voice that starts the ball roll¬ 
ing along such diversified courses as “What shall we 
have for dinner tonight” — or “What kind of auto¬ 
mobile will we get.” 

We think it the best of good judgment, then, to keep 
your advertising before them in the direct wayafforded 
by the pages of a magazine like St. Nicholas. We are 
willing to wager they tuck a good bit of the current 
news we give them away in their “box of useful knowl¬ 
edge,” ready to pop it out whenever there seems to be 
the slightest opportunity to put over a suggestion. 

So, why not use St. Nicholas to tell our youngsters 
about your particular product and in such a way that 
it will leave an indelible impression on their minds? 

You will then be reaching the mothers and fathers and 
grown-ups, too, that live in St. Nicholas homes, 
because St. Nicholas is the kind of a magazine that 
every member of the family enjoys picking up and 
reading. 

We believe in the theory that whatever interests the 
child, interests the parent — and we don’t think we 
are very wrong. Show us that you believe as we do by 
advertising your products in St. Nicholas. 


St. G lSlicholas iMagazine 

353 Fourth Avenue / York 
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AAVmter picnic is gi'eat fun! After 
skimming over the sparkling snov; through 
the crisp air, appetites are keen and lunch 
time is hailed with delight. How good every 
thing tastes, the sandwiches, the cookies, 
and the cocoa, hot and fragrant. 

Bakers Breakfast Cocoa is pure, 
delicious and nutritious, an 

ideal cold wea- IffT ther drink.. 


GET THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


VvAlxer Baker & Co., ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

SOOFLEE OE C/VO/CE REC/PES <SE/VT FREE 
























